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E TftiATisx is really no rabm than the devek^ 
nt of one idea; and a prooesa, B<miewhat similar to the 
oomposition of a Tokune, is performed by the mind at 
every suggestion of a leading thonffht— at evevy demon- 
stration of an important truth. 

Readings is to proceed by analysis to the investigation 
of this first thoqght, and its disoovery is often tlM last 
part of the process ; but in thi$iking it out, the mind works 
9ynthetica%, ^and the subject, in all its combinations, as 
a perfect whole, is the result. 

To him who has leisure and opportunity, the focmer 
. course is by fiir the more agreeable ; but he who would 
nvike a practical -use of all he has the means of learning, 
should deny himself the htxurtf of reading, and use it oi^ 
AS a stimtUuB to the powers of thought 

It is for the use of this latter descriptian of persons that 
the present work has been prepared:-— upon the principle 
of extracting the leading thodght firom each volume, and 
placing it so before the mind t|uit after perusal it may in- 
vite and attract, and even compel, the powers of reason 
and judgment to congenial and^profitable ezercife. 

There is sometimes as much in the way in which a truth 
is stated as in the truth itself. In Uiis volume the best 
writers of all ages and nations are made to utter their best 
thoughts in their own words. He who carefully reads the 
Pocket Loam ttikes a view from a fiivourable point of the 
wide field of classic and philosophic literature. 

iThe compiler has not rejected a nervous passage, strong 
in its meaning and powerfiil in its language, merely b^ 
cause the sentiment it may imbody is controvertible; but 
in such cases he has generally endoavoured to give both 
sides of the argument, firem advocates of equal ability. He 
has hig^ authority for this part of his arrangement, for, 
says Milton in his Ahopagitica^ ** though all the winds of 
doctrine were let loose upon the earth, so truth be but in 
the field, we do injuriously, by licensing and prohibit- 
ing, to misdoubt her strength. Let her and falsehood 
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<^^\ « - gnpptif trhb §yiet knew her put to th^ vrprae in a free and 
,^opmiu M i o wi ii ter?.V ^ '\ * •** \'v'"^ 

In apologY for irach extracts as hive been takin from 
books now httle read^ the eompiler can only say with Dr. 
Johnson, — *«He that recalls the attention of mankind to 
any part <yf learning which time has left behind it, may be 
truly said to adranoe the literature of his own agfe.*' 

The same admirable writer supplies the best excuse, if 
any excuse be needed, for thus collectingr and re^setting the 
scattered gems of gsoius, when he says: — '« Particles of 
^ flcience are often very widely scattered, and writers of ex- 
tensive cmnprehension have incidental remarks upon topics 
very remote from the principal subject, which are often 
more valuable than fiitmal treatises, and which are not 
known because not promised in the title. He that eoL 
UcU these ie wry laudtMy employed^ as he ftdlitates the 
progress of others, and by making that easy of attainment 
which is already writt^ may give some adventurooa 
mind leisure for new thoughts and original designs.'* 

Is farther authority required? Voltaire asserts the 
absolute necessity of works like this ; — ** The multiplicity 
of fiicts and writings," be observes, ** is become so greats 
that every thing must soon be reduced to extracts." 

And what is the pretension of the compiler? His ob> 
ject is not so much to teach men things of which they are 
Ignorant, as to remind them of what they know; not so 
^much to make men read (to borrow MoimEsavnEO^s ex- 
pression) as to make them think. 

And what is the subject of ^is work? The mind of 
man,— investigated, not by disquisition, but by the volun- 
tary exhibition of its several fiiculties, set fortii in active 
exercise. It is an anatomy of the mental powers, self- 
demonstrated, in the vigour of life and action, fi:ee and 
unrestrained. It will teach men how to think, and sug- 
gest materials of thought without the pedantry of learn- 
ing and at a small expense of time or money. Such has 
been the aim of the compiler; how far he has succeeded 
is a question which the public only can decide. 
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I. 

Onthe Analogy between Things Material and tntelteeiuaU 
•—As all things, both material and intellectaal, are derived 
from the same Omnipotent Author, we sfaaQ find, on an 
aocnrate examination, that there is a certain analogy 
which rmis through them all, well worthy of our attention 
and admiration; that is, that there are in the elements of 
the world, and in the passions and actions of mankind, 
powers and propensities of a similar nature, which operates 
in a similar manner throughout every part of the material^ 
moral, and political system. But this theory, rather ab- 
struse, is difficolt to be explained, and will be best ehiei-r 
dated by examples, which every day Ml within our obser- 
vation. 

In the material world, ibr instance, we see all disordenK 
cured by their own excesses. A sultry calm fails not to* 
produce a storm, which dissipates the noxious vapours' 
and restores a purer air — ^the fiercest tempest, exhausted- 
by its own violence, at length subsides, and an intense 
sunshine, whilst it parches up the thirsty earth, exhales 
clouds, which quickly water it with refireshing showers* 
Just so in the moral world, all our passions and vices, by 
their excesses, defeat themselves; excessive rage rendercr 
men impotent to execute the mischiefi which they 
threaten; repeated treacheries make them unable to de- 
1* 
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2 SELECT PASSAGES 

ceive, because none will trust them; and extreme pro- 
fligacy, by the diseases which it occasions, destroys their 
appetites and works an unwilling reformation. 

As in the natural World, the elements are restrained in 
their most destructive effects, by their mutual opposition, 
BO in the moral, are the vices of mankind prevented from 
being totally subversive of society, by their continually 
counteracting each other: profusion restores to the public 
the wealth which avarice has detained from it for a time; 
envy clips the towering wings of ambition; and even re- 
venge, by its terrors, prevents many injuries and oppres- 
sions ; the treachery of the thief discovers his accomplices ; 
the perfidy of the prostitute brings the highwayman to 
justice; and the villany of an assassin puts an end to the 
cruelty of a tyrant 

In the material worid> the middle climates farthest re- 
moved from the extremes of heat and cold, are the most 
saiubiiotts, and most pleasant; so in life, the middle ranks 
are ever most favourable to virtue and to happiness ; which 
dwell not in the extremes of poverty or riches. 

As throughout the various regions of the earth, advan- 
tages and inconveniences are distributed with a more im- 
pat^tial hand than we^ on a transitory view, ate apt to 
imagine; so are they to the various conditions of human 
life: if the more southern climates are gilded with a 
brighter sunshine, perfumed with more fragrant gales, 
and decorated with a greater profusion of plants and 
flowers, they are at the same time perpetually exposed to 
pestilential heats^ infested with noxious animals, torn by 
hurricaaesv and rocked by earthquakes, unknown to the 
rougher regions of the north. In like manner, if the rich 
OTJoy luxuries, from which the poor are debarred, they 
suffer many diseases and disquietudes, from which those 
are fortunately exempted. 
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FROM THE BEST AUTHORS. 3 

We behdd witii admirati<m the vivid azure of the 
vaulted iky, and variegated colours of the distant clouds; 
but, if we approach them on the summit of some lofty 
mountain, we discover that the beauteous scene is all 
illusion, and find ourselves involved ouly in a dreary Ibg 
or a tempestuous whirlwind : jusl so, in youth, we look up 
with pleasing expedtation to the pleasures and honours^ 
which we fondly imttgine will attend nialurer age; at 
which, if we arrive, the brtlliattt prospect vanishes in dis- 
appoiBtment,andwe meet with nothing more than a dull 
inactivity, or turbulent contentions. 

The properties of the various seasons of the year, the 
gaieties of the spring, the vigour of summer, the serenity 
of autumn, and the gloom of winter^ have been b» often 
assimilated to the conespoocBng peraods of human Kfe ; the 
dangers and disquietudes of grandeur^ so often compared 
to the tem^tnoos situations of fiifty mountains; and the 
quiet safety of inferior stations, to the cahn security of 
tite humble vale, that a repetition of them here would be 
impertinent and useless; yet they all contribute to point 
out that analogy whidi uniformly pervades every part of 
the creation witii which yre are acquainted. 

Between the material and politic<d world this analogy 
is still more conspicuous: in the former, every particle of 
matter, of which the vast machine is composed, is actuated 
by that wonderful principle of attraction, which restrains, 
impels, and directs its progress to the destined end : in 
the latter, every individual of which the great political 
body is formed, is actuated by self-interest, a principle 
exactly similar, which, by a constant endeavour to draw 
ail things to itself, restrain^, impels, and directs his 
passions, designs, and actions, to the important ends of 
government and society. As the first cerates with force 
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in proportion to the contents of the body in which it 
resides, so does the latter; in individuals it is small, in 
societies ^eater, and in populous and extensive empires 
most powerful. As the one acts with power in proportion 
to its distance, so (foes the other; for. we constantly find, 
that a small benefit bestowed on men, as individaals, wiU 
influence them much more than a larger^ which they may 
roipeive from national prosperity; and a trifling loss, 
which immediately affects themselves, is more regretted 
than one more considerable, which they feel only through 
the medium of public calamities. In another respect, 
also, they greatly resemble each other ; they are both pro- 
ductive of many mischiefs, yet both necessary to the well- 
being and preservation of the whole. It is attraction 
that lounges us in the ocean, dashes us against the rpcks, 
tumbles us from the precipice, and pulls down the totter- 
ing fabric on our heads; but it is this also that constitutes 
all body, that binds together the terrestrial globe, guides 
the revolving planets in their courses, and without it, not 
only the whole material system would be dissolved, but 
I am inclined to think, that matter itself must be an. 
nihilated; for, matter being infinitely divisible, without 
this property, it must be infinitely divided; and infinite 
division seems to be nothing le^s than annihilation: for 
without attraction thei^e could be no cohesion, no solidity, 
and without solidity no matter. In like manner, self-in- 
terest, or what we mistake for it, is the source of all our 
crimes, and most of our sufferings. It is this* that se- 
duces the profligate, by the prospect of pleasure; tempts 
the villain, by the hopes of gain; and bribes the hero 
with the voice of fame: but it is this also that is the 
source of all our connexions, civil, religious, po^tical, 
and commercial; that binds us together in families, in 
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cities, and in nation^, and directs our united labours to 
the public benefit; and without its influence, arts and 
learning, trade and manufactures, would be at an end, 
and all government, like matter by infini^ division, would 
be annibilated. 

The natural world subsists by a perpetual contention of 
the elements of which it is composed; the' political by as 
constant a Contest of its internal parties, struggling for 
superiority. In the former, the great system is carried 
on by a continual rotation of good and evil, alternately 
produeing aind succeeding each other. Continual sun- 
shine produces tempests; these discharge themselves into 
refreshing rains; rains cause inundations, which, after 
some ravages, subsiding, assist commerce and agriculture^, 
by scouring out the beds of rivers, and fertilizing land; 
and sunshine returns again — so in the latter, long peace, 
the political sunshine, generates ccHTuption, luxury, and 
fiiction, the parents of destructive wars ; war for a time 
awakens national vigour, and pours down wealth and 
plunder, then causes inundations of poverty and distress; 
distress calls forth industry, agriculture, and commerce, 
and peace returns once more. 

As night and d{iy, winter and summer, are alternately 
circulated over the various regions of the globe, sO are 
poverty and wealth, idleness and industry, ignorance and 
s<iience, despotism and liberty, by a uniform process, 
arising firom their own natural constitutioos, and their 
invariable effects upon each other. In poor countries, 
necessity incites industry, and cheapness of provisions 
invites traders and manufacturers to reside; this soon 
introduces wealth, learning, and liberty; and these are 
as soon followed by profusion, faction, and licentiousness; 
commerce will keep no such company ; but, like a bird 
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of passage, migrates to climes by poverty and cheapness 
better adapted to her constitution ; these, in their turns, 
grow rich, civilized, free, dissolute, and licentious, in the 
same manner, and are successively deserted for the same 
reason, and the same circle is again renewed. 

In the material world, the constant circulation of the 
air, and flux and reflux of the tides, preserve those ele- 
ments firom a putrid stagnation; so in the political, 
controversies, civil and religious, keep up the spirits of 
national communities, and prevent them firom sinking 
into a state of indolence and ignorance; but if either 
exceed the bounds of moderation, their consequences 
are extremely fetal; the forpoer producing storms and 
inundations, and the latter anarchy and confusion. Lord 
Bacon observes, that war is to states what exercise is to 
individuals; a proper p^roportion may contribute to health 
and vigour, but too much emaciates and wears out a con^ 
stitution. 

Thus, by a wise and wonderful disposition of things, 
material and intellectual, God has infused into them all 
powers and propensities greatly analogous, by which they 
are enabled and compelled, in a similar manner, to per- 
form their respective parts in the general system, to re- 
strain their own excesses, and to call back each other 
whenever they too far deviate from their destined ends; 
and hcLs said ^to every thing, as well as to the ocean, 
to night and day, to winter and summer, to heat and cold, 
to rain and sunshine, to happiness and misery, to science 
and ignorance, to war and peace, to liberty and despot- 
ism, " Hitherto shalt thou go, and no farther.*' These 
amazing instances of infinite wisdom in the economy of 
things, presenting every where an analogy so remarkable, 
are well worthv of our hii?hest admiration; yet have been 
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but little observed, because these divine dispositioDfl ap- 
pear to us to be no more than the necessary consequences 
of previous causesi and the invariable operations of na- 
ture, and we forget that nature is nothing more than the 
art of her Omnipotent Author^ — Soame Jenyrul* JHsquiti' 
tiona, 

u. 
InUmperanee,-^T\^fme men who destroy a healthful 
cxmstitution of body by intemperance, and an irregular 
li&, do as manifestly kill themselves, as those who Jiang, 
ox* poison, or drown themselves.— ^«rioeib. 

III. 
SttBpidon* — ^There is nothing makes a man suspect 
xuttch, more than to know little; and, therefore, men 
should temedy suspicicm by procuring to know more, and 
not to keep their suspicions in smother. — Lord Bueon. 



HiBtorianst — ^We find but few historians of^all ages, who 
have been diligent enough in their search for truth; it is 
their common method to take on trust what they distri- 
bute to the public, by which means, a falsehood once re- 
ceived from a famed writer becomes traditional to |ios- 
terity. — Dryden. 

V. 

Puniihments, — ^The punishment of criminals should be 
of use: when a man is hanged he is good for nothing* — 
Voltaire, 

VI. 

DtUy of Pare?i<«.— -The last duty of parents to their 
children is that of givixig them an education suitable to 
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their station in life ; a daty pointed out by reaion and for 
the greatest importance of any. For, as Pufiendorf rery 
justly obserres, it is not easy to imagine or allow, that a 
parent has conferred any considerable benefit on his child 
by bringing him into the world, if he afterwards entirely 
neglects his culture and education, and suffers him tp 
grow up like a beast, to lead a life useless to others an4 
•hame&l to himsel£— Jl BUtekHone, 

Vn. y /^ ^^ 

Hke WUdom of our AnceHors.^OfaH the authorities to 
which men can be called to submit, the '« Wisdom of ova 
Ancestors" is the most whimsically absurd; we are an 
older generation than they were, and since experience ia 
the consequence of iige, we must necessarily be wiser. 
They, IB their sucoessiTe generations, laid aside absurditiea 
which bad descended to them from their ftthera; that 
was a piece of wisdom on their parts which we might 
Imitate with adyantage. Our great grandfathers .belieyed 
that the earth was a broad platter on the back of a tor* 
toise; our grand&thers threw overboard that bleeped spe- 
<nmen of hereditary wisdoin, and declared the earth to be 
a ball, round which the sun and planets revolved; our &- 
thers made a second change, their theory drove the earth 
from its statjB of quietude, and sent it spinning through, 
mfinite «pace, while the sun, which had hitherto capered; 
with amazing velocity firom one end of heaven to the 
other* was destined fer the future to repose quietly in the 
centre of the system. Each of these alterations has been 
styled Atheism, and the authors threatened with cruci- 
fixion by the clergy, or with St. Stephen's fete by an ig- 
norant mob. No improvement of importance has ever 
been proposed, whidi was not at the first onset denounced 
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as blatphemous, treaioaable and absurd.*— Xofufon Uui" 

Tin. 
l^ear.— Boeh as are in immediate fear of losing their 
estates, of banishment, or of slavery, live in perpetoal an. 
g^sh, and lose all appetite and repose ; whereas, such as 
are acUially poor slaves and exiles, oftentimes live as 
merrily as men in a better condition; and bo many peo- 
pie, who, impatient of the perpetual alarms of fear, have 
hanged and drowne4 themselves, give us sufficiently to 
understand, that it is more importuaiite and i^M^pportaUe 
than 4eAth it8el£^-JMsfili^gii#. 

IX* 

(hmUeiuss ofAddrfB9 9ucce$aful in eeniBiiuing mir Op- 
pontnU.'^li is 'a very great and &tal mistake in penons. 
who attempt to convince or reconcile others to their party, 
when they mak^ the difference appear a* wide as possible ; 
this u shocking to any person who is to be convinced — ^ho 
will choose rather to keep and maintalii his own opinions, 
if he cannot come into yours without renouncing and 
abandoning every thing that be believed before. Humai» 
nature must be flattered a little as well as reasoned with, 
that so tluB' argument may be able to come at his uiideri> 
standing, whii^h otherwise will be thrust off at a distapee. 
If yon charge a man with nonsense and absurdities, with 
hereiy and .8elf-<Sontradiction, yon take a very wrong step 
towards conmciQg him. — WatU* PostkunnaM IFor&t. 

X. 

MUude^^Thoao beings only are fit for solitude, who 
like nobody* are like nobody, and aw liked by nobody*--* 

VOL. I.— 2 
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MordlUy of Actions. — ^The morality of an action de- 
pends upon the motive from which we act If I fling 
half-a-crown to a begg^ar with intention to break his head, 
and he picks it up and buys victuals with it, the physical 
effect is good ; but with re0pect to me the action is very 
wrong. — Johnson* 

zir. 
Of Dominion, — ^The lust of dominion innovates so im- 
perceptibly, that we become complete despots before our 
wanton abuse of power is perceived; the tyranny first ex- 
ercised in the nursery ui exhibited in various shapes and 
degrees in every stage of our existence. — Zimmerman, 

ziir. 
Reason perverted,^-Ilow difficult a thing it is to per- 
suade a man to reason against his own interest, though 
he is convinced that equity is against him.— TVusZer. 



Prejudice, — ^Prejudice may be considered as a conti- 
nual &Ise medium of viewing things, for prejudiced per- 
sons not only never speak well, but also never think well, 
of those whom they dislike, and the whole character and 
conduct is considered with an eye to that particular thing 
which offends them. — Butler. 



Tfte Rdigion of Chrisi. — ^The religion of Christ is peace 
and good will— the region of Christendom is war and 
ill will. — Landor's Conversations. 
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XTl. 

The object of Education, — ^The aim of edacation tlioiikl 
be to teach us rather how to think than what to think—- 
rather to improve oar minds, so as to enable ob to think 
for ourselves, than to load the memory with the thouj^hts 
of other mien. — Beattie, 

zyn. 

TVottUe* tf Life, — ^Were there a common bonk made of 
all mea*s trouUes, most men would chooie rather to take 
those they brought than venture <« a new dividend, and 
think it best to lit down with their own.— iSocratM. 



Reading, — ^No entertainment is so cheap as reading 
nor any pleasure so lasting.— Zatfy itf. W* Montague, 



Prejndiees and AiMto.— The confirmed prejudices of a 
thoughtful life are as hard to change as the confirmed 
habits of an indolent life; and as some must tnfle away 
age because they trifled away youth, others must labour 
on in a maze of error because they have wandered there 
too long to find their way out — Bolinghroke, 

XX, 

Effect of Climate on our DitpooUions, — ^There is a sort 
of variety amongst us which arises from our dimate, and 
the dispositions it naturally produces. We are not only 
more unlike one another than any natbn I know, but we 
are more unlike ourselves too, at several times, and owe 
to our very air some ill qualities as well as good. — Sir W. 
Temple, 
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jRea9on.**He that follows its advice, has a mind that is 
elevated above the reach of injury; that sits above the 
clouds in a calm and quiet ether, and, with a brave indif> 
ference, heai^s the rolling tiiunders grumble and burst un- 
der his feeU-ScoWs ChrUHan Life. 



ihre^iMfy 04ii^mment.-^Bvake says that goverhment 
is a contrivance of human wisdcnn. Admitting that go- 
vemment is a contrivance of human wisdom, it must ne- 
cessarily follow that hereditaiy succession^ and hereditary 
rights, as they are called, can make no part of it, because 
it is impossible to make wisdom hereditaty. 



Opinumi eoneetning Beauty. — ^What different ideas 
are formed in different nations, concerning the beanty of 
the hunlan shape and countenance! A fair complexion is 
a shocking deformity on the coast of Guinea; thick lips 
and a flat nose are a beauty. In some nations, long ears, 
that hang down upon the shoulders^ are the objects of 
universal admiration. In China, if a lady*S(fi)ot is so large 
las to be fit to walk upon^ she is regarded as a monster of 
ugliness. . Some of the savage nations in Korth America 
tie four boards round the heads of their children, and thus 
squeese them^ while the bones are tender and gristly, into 
a foriii that is ahnost perfectly square^ Europeans are 
astonished at the absurd barbarity of this practice, to 
which some missionaries have imputed the singular stupi- 
dity of those nations among whom it prevails. But when 
they condemn those savages, they do not reflect that the 
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Imdies in England had, till within these very iew yean, / 
been endeavouring, for near a century past, to squeeze the 
heautifbl roundness of their natural shape into a square 
form of the same kind.—- AnttA. 

ZXI7. 

Self 'Love. — ^Th<)se who haye affirmed self-love to be the 
basis of all our sentiments and all our actions, are much in 
the right There is no occasion to demonstrate that men 
have a face ; as little need is there of proving to them that 
they are actuated by self-love. — VoUaire, 

XXV. 

GovernmeiU, — «* Government, like dress, is the badge 
of lost innocence.*^ To the true understanding of the po. 
litieal science it is, in the first place, necessary to perceive, 
that all government, abstractedly considered, is an evil. 
Like medicine, it is often a necessary evil — ^the lesser of 
two evils; but yet, under all circumstances, an evil still. 
The less medicine we require, the better is our moral 
condition. Drugs and laws are rendered necessary, in 
forty-nine cases out of fifty, not by nature but by educa- . 
tion: by false or neglected education; by a neglect to 
train the body and the mind, as, under favourable circum- 
stances, they may most easily and most pleasantly be 
trained.— CarpefKer*s Political Text Book. 



ExeeUeneieo of Knowledge. — There are in knowledge 
these two excellencies; first, that it offers to every man, 
the most selfish and the most exalted, his peculiar induce- 
ment to good. It says to the former, ** Serve mankind, 
and you serve yourself;" to the latter, **In choosing the 
2» 
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beil meaas to secure your own happdnefs, you will hMt 
the suliliiDe inducement of promoting the happineae of 
mankind/^ The aecond excellence of knowledge is, that 
even the selfish man, when he has once begun to lore 
Tirtue from little motives, loses the motive as he increases 
the love, and at last worships the Deity, where be&re he 
only coveted gold upon its altar.-^£. £• Bultoer. 

XXVII. yit^t^J^*-^'. 
Prejudice$, — Th» world, with all its boastingi is scarcely 
out of swaddling clothes, and has little notion of throwing 
off the prejadices in which it has been nursed^ Among its 
fallacies, can any be more ^ross than the principle on which 
it awards superiority? The machinist and mechanic, 
who are the principal organs of human greatness, are, for- 
sooth, of the inferior class ; while the monarch and his 
Court minions, wrapped up in the chrysalis of pomp, like 
insects in the pupa state, are of the superior class ! Wo- 
man, whose soul is ** as fine an emanation firom the great 
fbuntain of spirit as that of man,*' who has higher re- 
sponsibilities, more important duties in the world, and 
pays a heavier tribute to it, is the inferior sex. — Monthly 
MagazinCk 

XXYUh 

j Educationj—^tk this subject, as most others, strange 
[ notions have been entertained in the world — ^that nothing 
• in a mind is better than any thing; or^ that if something 
; must be there, that something is better supplied by 
' chance than by design^ as if fortune were wisdom's surest 
guides Buti ^ nothing *' will not keep its hold in any 
: mind. Be it as it may with space, nature endures no 
, vacuum in minds^ The mind is a field, in which, so 
. sure as man sows not wheat, 00 sure will the devil be to 
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0QW tares. Another etnnge notion, if another it may be \ 
termed, which haa been entertained-— aa if there were a 
repugnancy between morality and letters, as if the health 
of the affections and moral fiusiUties depended, in this 
rank of liijo more than any other, vpon a morbid state of 
the inteBectoal — ^letters, it has been said, may be an in« 
stroment of fraud ; so may bread, if discbarjred firom the ' 
mouth of a cannon^ be an instrument of deatk-^Ben- ' 
ikam, 

ZZJt. 

Optniani re$peeting (rooemment.— The opinions of men, 
with respect to Gfovemment^ are ftst Changing in all 
countries* The rerolutions of France and America have 
thrown a light over the world, which reaches into the 
minds of men. The enormous expenses of Gkyvemment, 
have provoked people to think^ by making them&el; and 
when once the veil begins to rend, it admits of no repair. 
Ignoranoe is of a peculiar nature, once dispeliled, it is im- 
possible to re-establish it; it b not a thing of itself, but is 
only the absence of knowledge; and though men may be 
kept ignorant, they cannot be made ignorant The mind, 
in discovering truth, acts in the same manner as the eye 
in discovering objects, when once the object has been 
seen, it is impossible to put the mind back to the same 
condition it was before it saw it. 

Early Impreaiion* — ^To some extrinsic cause may bo 
generally imputed our good and bid qualities; many of 
our defects and our excellences. The attention we give 
to the primary impressions was slight or fleeting; and it is 
not easy for the wisest of men to trace the gradual pro- 
gress of their own thoughts, or to measure the accumu- 
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lated force of those outward circuin9tances which acted 
upon them with increasing, and, perhaps, nnsaspeeted 
energy; but surely when from beginnings in appearance so 
trivial, a long and momentous train of consequences is 
known to flow, it becomes us to give virtae all the 
advantage which can be derived *« from first posseBsion.*' 
'^Parr^8 Disamrse on Education. 



Rules for Correcting Credulous and Contradictory 
Dispositions, — ^The prejudice of credulity may in some 
measure be cured, by learning to set a high value upon 
truth, and by taking more pains to attain it, remembering 
that truth often lies dark and deep, and requires us to dig 
for it as hid treasure; and that &lsehood often puts on a 
fiiir disguise, and therefore we should not yield up our 
judgment to every plausible appearance. It is no part of 
civility or good breeding to part with truth, but to main- 
tain it with decency and candour. — Watts, 



Baseness or Nobleness of the Literary Character, — ^Au- 
thorship is, according to the spirit in which it is pursued, 
an infamy, a pastime, a day labour, a handicraft, an art, 
a science, a virtue. — SchlegeL 



Perfect Happiness in our Present State is impossible, — 
I Our nature is inseparable from desires, and the very word 
; desire (the craving for something not possessed) implies 
, that our present felicity is not complete. — Hobhes, 
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XZXIT* 

Beottty.— Beauty has lo many charms, one knows not )! 
how to speak against it; and when it happens that a ; 
gracefbl figure is the habitation, of a virtuous soul, when 
the beauty of the &.ce speaks out the modesty and humi- I 
lity of the mind, and the justness of the pr(^K}rtion raises j 
our thoughts up to the heart and wisdom of the great 
Creator, something may be allowed it and something to 
the embellishment which sets it off; and yet, when the 
whole apology is read, it will be fiwnd at last, that beauty, { 
like troth, never is so glorious as when it goet the 
plainest— ^Sterns** Simnons* 

XXXVi 

Jfc|)p^fiessw— liiat state of life is most happy, where 
superfluities are not required and necessaries are not 
wanting.-^PZtftorcA. 

ZXZVT. 

Ifimssiy lAs ht^ P)»Ztey.— Irritated one day al the bad 
fti^ of Madame Jay^ Mirabeau said to her, ** Madame 
Jay, if pfobity did not exist, we ought to invent it, as tho 
best means of getting rich." — THmoi^i. 



3^ Jfott^ntol Herdiman. 
MUd, melancholy, and sedate, he stands, 
Tending another'^ flook upon the fields, 
His father^s once, where now the white man builds 
His home, and issues forth his proud commands. 
His dark eye flashes not; his listless hands 
Lean on the shepherd's staff; no more he wields 
The Libyan bow— but to th* oppressor yields 
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Submissively his freedom and his lands. 
Has he no courage? once he had — ^but,lo! 
Hard servitude hath worn him to the bone; 
No enterprise? alas! the brand, the blow, 
Have, humbled him to dust — e'en Hope is gone. 
** He's a base-hearted hound— not worth his food** 
His master cries-^^he has no Gratitode." 

ZZXVIII. 

Dufy of Ktngs.'^In those countries that pretend to 
freedom, princes are subject to those laws which their 
people have chosen; they are bound to protect their sub- 
jects in liberty, property and religion; to receive fheir pe- 
titions, and redress their grievances; so that the prince is, 
in the opinion of wise men, only the greatest servant of 
the nation; not only a servant to the public in general, 
but, in some sort, to every man in it — Stnft — Sermon on 
Mutual Subjection, 

T%e Province of Afoson.— Now here it seems proper in 
the first place to try to settle the real province of reason, 
fi>r here the parties generally become litigants at setting 
out; and till they can be brought to some agreement on 
this point, there is little to hope of travelling amicably 
together for the rest of the journey. The believer is per- 
petually warning men to beware of reason as a blind fal- 
lacious guide, to submit their reason to faith, to believe 
things they cannot understand. The rationalist will ad- 
mit nothing of all this; for he maintains, that reason is 
the only faculty we can have to distinguish truth fi'om 
falsehood, right from wrong; and, there^re, if we discard 
this guide, we must grope in the dark without any guide 
at tJL-^Jkicker's lAght of Nature. 
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BSbral Effect$ of the Fine Arta^-^There u» no more po- 
tent antidofe to low sensuaUltyf than the adoration of the 
beaatifal. Ail thd higher arts of design are essentially 
chasta without respect to the object Tliey purify the 
thoughts as tragedy purifies the passions. Their acci' 
dental effects are not worth consideration — ^there are souls 
to whom even a vestal is not holy^'—SkhlegeL 

Of Standing ArmieB^^The greatest part of the standing 
armies of the Continent of Europe, secure the despotism 
of the princes, whose maintenance is a most severe bur- 
den upon the countries which support them. The in- 
dividuals who compose those armies are miserable by the 
tyranny exercised upon them, and are themselves the 
cause of misery to their fellow citizens by the tyranny 
they exercise. But it wiQ be said, they defend the 
country from foreign enemies. Alas! could a foreign 
conqueror^ occasion more wretchedness than such de&n- 
derff? He who robs me of my property, deprives me of 
my freedom — I cannot return him very cordial thanks, 
When he tells me, he will defend me firom every other 
robber.— I>r. John Moore* 

xui. . « • 
2%e Neeeuary Nature of War j^Ii would be easy to 
bring too many examples pf cruelty evinced even in these 
times, when war is said to be carried on with so much 
humanity. The art of war is essentially that of destruc- 
tion; and it is impossible that there can be a mild and 
merciful way of murdering and mining our fellow-crea- 
tures. ' Right uid wrong are of no consideration to a 
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■oldier'— tliat would be contrary to every maxim of their 
trade. Soldiers, aa men, are often humane, but war muat 
ever be cruel; and that which binds a man to cruelty aad 
injustice cannot be an honourable callings — Anon. 

XLUU 

DiffuBum of Ktunuledge. — The strong^ barriers which 
confined the stores of wisdom have been thrown down, 
and a flood overspreads the earth: old establishments are 
adapting themselves to the spirit of the age ; new establish- 
ments are rising; the inferior schools are introducing im- 
proved systems of instruction, and good books are ren- 
dering every man's fireside a achooL fVom all these 
cauaes there is growing up an enlightened public opinion, 
which quickens and directs the progress of every art and 
science, and through the medium of a firee press, although 
overlooked by many, is now rapidly becoming the govern- 
ing influence in all the aflEUrs of num.— />r. jAmott— £{e- 
menu cf Phy$ie9. 

xuv. 

I Truth and Juitiee^ — ^Truth and justice are the immuta- 
ble laws of social order. Far fixun us be the dangerous 

t maxim, that it is sometimes usefiil to mislead, to enslave, 
and to deceive mankind, to ensure their happiness. Gruel 

I experience has at all times proved, that, with impunity, 
these' sacred laws can n^erbe injured*— jLfl|rfacg -Sjft- 
teme du Monde. 



Mercy and ITttmamty.— When a man oat^ not what 
sufiEerings he causes otheris, and espedally if hd delights in 
other men's anibrings ajkl makes them hi* iport, this is 
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cnietty. And not to be tfiMtod with the rai!bringi ef 
other people, though they proceed not from u, bat from 
others, or from causes in which we are not concern^, is 
nmnerdfhfaiess. Mercy and humanity are the reverse of 
these.— •WoOoslon's Rdigitm tf Naiwre. 

ZLTI. 

jPot»er eamua he Supported hy Jnjugtiee^^lt is not pos- 
sible to ioand a lasting power upon injustioe, perjury, and 
treachery. These may, perhaps, succeed for once, and 
borrow for awhile, from hope, a gay and flourishing ap- 
pearance. But time betrays tkeir weakness, and they All 
into ruin of themselves. For, as in structures of every 
kind, the lower parts should have the greatest firm nes s 
so the grounds- and principles of actions should be just 
and true^— DemosfAffies. 

xLvn. 
T%e Good and Evil Thinge ef L^fe.— The difference of 
the degrees in which the individuals of a great commu- 
nity enjoy the good things of life has been a iJieme of de-^ 
daration and discontent in all ages; and it is doubtless 
our paramount duty, in every state of society, to alleviate 
the pressure of the purely evil part of. this distribution, as 
much as possible, and, by all the means we can devise, 
sf cure the lower links in the chain of society from drag- 
ging in dishonour and w^tchednCiss. — Hereehel en tAs 
Study ef Naiural Phitoeephyi. ' ' 

XLVIII. \ 

Hie Rich and the Tpor, — ^There is not such a mighty 
difference, as some men imagine, between the poor and 
the rich — in pomp, show, and opinion, there is a great 

VOL. I.— S 
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deal, but little as tathe pleasares and satisfactions of life: 
they enjoy the same earth, and air, and heavens; hungfer 
and thirst make the poor man'*s meat ^md drink as plea- 
sant and relishing as all the varieties which cover a rich 
man*! table; and the labour of a poor man is more health- 
ful, and many times more pleasant too, than the ease and 
softness of the rich. — Dr^ Sherlock, 



Bad Moralists. — Bad moralists produce no better effects 
than bad preachers; who admonish Christians of their 
duty in general, and exhort them to practise it; but neg- 
lect to inculcate the princip^ rules of life — so that the 
hearers hence become no wiser, nor Uve after a better 
manner than they did. Admonition, indeed, should be 
used ; but instruction is more essential. Admonitions are 
of use, but to be always repeating the same things, can- 
not be necessary. — The Rejlector, , 



Gamblers. — ^A man who had gone over a great part of- 
the world, returned at length home from his travels : his 
friends came and requested him to relate what he had 
seen. ** Listen," said he, — *' eleven hundred miles beyond 
the country of the Hurons,, there are men whom I thought 
very strange, they frequently sit at table until late jn the 
night; there is no cloth laid, they do not wet their 
mouths; lightnings might flash around them; two armies 
might be engaged in battle, even the sky might threaten 
to crush them in its &11, they would remain unmoved on 

. their seats, for they are deaf and dumb. Yet now and 
then th^ere escapes from their lips a half-broken, uncon- 

*nected) and uxmieaning sound; and they horribly roll 
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their eyes at the same time. I often stood looking at 
them with astonishment, for when such sittings take place^ 
people frequently go to witness them. Believe me, bre- 
thren, I shall never forget the horrible contortions which 
I there saw. Despair, fury, malicious joy, and anguish, 
were by turns, visible in their countenances. Their rage, 
I ^sure you, appeared to me that of the foies — their 
gravity that of the judges of hell— and their anguish that 
of malefiictors." ** But what was their object 7" asked his 
friends. ** They attend perhaps to ihp wel&re of the com- 
munity ?** — *'Oh no!" ''They are seeking the philasopfaer*s 
stone ?*• — *^ You are mistaken*'* •• They wish to discover 
the quadrature of the circle?'*— *• No." "They do pe- 
nance for old sins t"— » Nothing of all this." " Then they 
are mad : if they neither hear, nor speak, nor feel, nor setti 
what can they be doing?"^-'*They are Gaiuujno!^» 
From the German of Lichiwehr. 

u. 
Experitjue toithotU JL€ami«^.-^VeriUe'they bee fewest, 
in number, that bee happie or wise by unlearned ezperi-t 
ence. And looke well upon the former life of those fewe,! 
whether your example be old or young, who, without, 
learning, have gathered, by long experience, a little wis-' 
dome and some happiness; and when you doe consider, 
what miscbiefe they have committed. What dangers they! 
have escaped, (and twentie for one doe perish in the ad.. 
venture>r*-then think well with yo^rselfe, whether yei 
would, tliat your own sonne should cum to wisdome and^ 
happiness by the way of such experience or no. — Aeckam^s'i 
SehoolmaeUr. 
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Biography, — ^To find that great lengrths have actnallj 
been gone in learning and virtue — that high degrees of 
perfection have actoalljr been attained by men like our- 
sdves, entangled among the infirmities, the temptations, 
the oppositions fi-om wicked men, and the other various 
evik of Ufe^bow does this show us to ourselves as utterly 
inexcusable, if we do not etideavour to reach the heights ' 
we know have been gained by others of our fellow crea- 
tures? Biography sets before us. the whole character of 
a person, who has made himself eminent either by his 
virtues or his vices — shows us how he came first to take a 
right or a wrong jturn— the prospects which invited him 
to aspire to higher degrees of glory, or the deltlsions whidi 
misled him from his virtue and his peace; the circum- 
stances which raised him to true greatness, or the rocks 
fm which he spUt, and sunk to infiuny. And how can we 
more effectually, or in a more entertaining manner, learn 
the Important lesson, what we ought to pursue, and what 
to avdid?— ^urg'Vs Dignity of Human Nature, 

Lin. 
AmusemeTOB, — ^In studying the character of a people, 
our inquiry should always be, what were their amuse- 
ments? We here get hold of great features, which often 
unriddle the rest This is indispensably necessary, where 
states have risen to cultivation. In the finer tracts of the 
temperate regions of the earth, you meet amusements that 
are elegant, and pleasures that are refined. Departing on 
either hand to the south, or to the north, you find taste to 
degenerate, and gratification to become impure. At 
length, arriving at the extremities, refinement is utterly 
lost; to give pleasure is to stupify, or to intoxicate — here 
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by opium — ^there by brandy and tobacco. The happy 
intermediate regions enjoy the ivre$$e du tentiment. Is 
the philosopher to set at nought these distiactions ? . Is be 
to. lay no stress upon the different state of the art? Is 
he to iibagine it imports not that the peasant in Muscovy 
subsists on garlic, and solaces himself with ardent spirits; 
and in It&ly, that he feeds on a water-melon, and goes 
forth with the guitar on his back to plough? — Robertgim'a 
Inquiry into the fine Art», 

LIV. 

Indiuiry, — Excellence is never grauted to man, but as 
the reward of labour. It argues, indeed, no small strei\gth 
of mind to persevere in the habits of industry without the 
pleasure of perceiving those advantages, wluch, like the 
liand of a clocks whilst they make hburly approaches to 
their point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape observa- 
tion.-— <S¥r Joshua Reynddi, 



Exiaience a Self-evident Pnfietp2e.— >Des Cartes said^ 
«*Cogito, ergo sum;" I think, therefore I am; that is, l^ 
who am, think; therefore I, who think^am; I bein^ sup- 
posed to exist, do think, therefore this thinking proves 
that existence. Is not this plainly arguing in a circle, 
and proving a thing by pre-supposing it? and is it not iUIl 
as clear to me that I am, as that I think? though perhaps 
I could not be certain of tHy esfistence except I perceived 
something; yet surely the perception tf my own exist* 
ence must be both as early and as evident as any other 
perception. Is it not absurd then to attempt to prove pur 
own existence from any other medium, namely, -from any 
of our operations?— L. 

3* 
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LVI. 

f T%e Mind Uie Standard of BSan, — It was said by 
I CSiarles XII. of Sweden, that he who was ignorant of the 
' arithmetical art was but half a man. With how much 
■ greater force may a similar expression be applied to him 
I who carries to his grare the neglected and unprofitable 
' seeds of fiusalties, which it depended on himself to have 
' reared to maturity, and of which the firtuts bring acces- 
' sions to human happiness— -more precious than all the 
gratifications which power or wealth can. command. — 
, Dugald Stewart, 

Lvii. 

^ Ectmmy of iVa<t(rew— Nothing could be more desirable 

! to creatures moral . (as we are by the necessary condition 

of terrestrial matter) and obnoxious to miseries, than to be 

bom after such a manner, as, in the first part of life, while 

we are tender, unacquainted with things, aud put under 

the guardianship of others, to enjoy the sweets without 

the care ; in the middle, to please ourselves as much in 

taking care of others; and in the decrepit feeble age, to be 

assisted in our turn by others whom we hare educated.— 

' King'B Origin of Evil. 



{ Hie worth of a Oood CsmiNimon.— A dompanion that 
I is cheerful, and firee from swearing and scui^ilous dis^ 
course, is worth gold. * I love such mirth as does not make 
firiends ashamed to look upon one another next morning; 
nor m'en, .that cannot well bear it, to repeat ths money 
they speivl when they be warmed with drink. And take 
tlus for a rule: you may pick out such times and such 
companions, that you may make yourselves merrier for a 
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little than a great deal of money; for ** 'tis the oompany 
and not the charge that makes the AabC — haae Wahon. 

uz. 
£^«.— -Read not to contradict and- ooDfiite, bat to 
weigh and eonnder. . Some books are to be tasted^ others 
to be swallowed, and some few, to be digested; that is, 
scone bo<^ks are to ie read only in parts ^ others to be 
read, bat not coriously; and sMne few to be read whoUy 
and with diligence 4nd attention. Reading maketh a fall 
man, conference, a ready mim, and writing an exact man. 
— Lord Bacon, 

IX. 

LatDO muot not he inamn&Uni with Natural Justice.-^ 
By a law to enact, any thing which is naturally u^ijust, is 
to enact that which is morally evil, and that which is 
opposite to those laws, by which it is manifestly the will 
of our Creator we should be governed ; and to enact what 
is thus evil must be evil indeed. And to establish injus- 
tice must be utterly inconsistent with the general good 
and happiness of any society ; unless to be unjustly 
treated, pilled, and abused, can be happiness. And if so, 
it is utterly inconsistent with the end of society; or, it is 
to deny that to be the end of it, which is the end of it— 
WoUatton. 



/rypoc&ond^ru[cs.—-Sick persons change their tempers, 
as the seat of the disease alters. And though m^n see 
daily instances of -this, they do not reflect, but praise or 
blame the sick capriciously. Hence a ^miserable melan- 
cholic shall labour under a double disease; the internal 
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one of his own bad feelings, and the external torment of 
hatred and reproach ; for some people will not allow such 
a sufferer to have any disease at all ; but oontemptuously 
call it whim, vapours, suUenness, &c. Such a perverted 
judgment is cruel. We readily excuse paralytics from 
labour; and shall we be angry with a hypochondriac for 
not being cheerful in company ? Must we stigmatize such 
an unfortunate person as peevish, positive, and unfit for 
society? his 'disorder may no more suffer bim.tb be merry, 
than the gout will suffer another' to dance* The advising 
a melancholic to be cheerful is like bidding a coward be 
courageous, or a dwarf be taller.— /6i<i. 

LXIf. 

Ignorance the Caiisi of terror and Vice. — Fe# writers 
disclose the source of errors, so frequently conimllted to 
the hurt of society; nor seem to know that Ihey ehiefly 
arise from ignorance. People &re htirried by shcJals into 
vice, merely through ignorance : and it is impossible for 
them to act right, till they are taught What is right .and 
wrong in particulars. Fiom ignornnce it is, thai men 
make Mae judgments one of another. Thus one m\ai 
shall be praised for his patience, because he is not by 
nature pr(ae to anger; and another be condemned for his 
warmth, because he happens to have much bile In his cfoH' 
flitution.— 7%e Reflector, 



Ridictdous Gravity-^^kti assumed gravity may indeed, 
for a time, procure the reputation of sense; as a beggar 
in brocade may pa^s for a rich maut A reserved behaviour, 
arising from ignorance, oflen{>asses for wisdom; as many, 
by a stupid silence, have, passed for learned. In the ao- 
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oouiit of Moliere*s life, we fiod that as he once crossed 
the Seine, along with his company of comedians; a 
learned debate arose among the principal actors. In 
the heat of thp dispute, they frequently appealed to a 
monk, who happened to be in the bo^t. The monk hid 
a venerable aspects and held his tongue ; whence they ' 
thought^ that by nodding hid head, and wrinkling his 
brow, he either approved or disapproved of their argu- 
ments. This reserved gravity so heightened their opi- 
nion, that they looked upon him as too acute a philosophy, 
to engage in the dispute. Their esteem continued till 
the boat landed, when they saw the monk take up his 
waJlet, and throw it across his shoulders: by which they 
fi>und he was only a lay brother, whose office is that of a 
carrier, to fetch in provisions for the cloister. — Ibid. 

liiv. 
TkeSkmetUfn rf Great iViimeff.-rdreat names have eon- 
tributed to render customs venerable. It was a suffieient 
wuiction to an ancient Greek or Roman, if a philosopher 
of his own sect had delivered an opinion upon the case. 
The like weakness has prevailed aimoii^ Christians, With 
regard to the fkthers, whos6 (^nions have been locktA 
upon 1^ oracles, though we discover various errors in 
their morality. Clemens Alezandrinus holds the eating 
of white bread unlawfbl; forbids music and singing ; de- 
clares that the wearing of different coloured clothes is a 
sign of falsehood, &c. -Lactantios condemns all going to 
war, even for self defence ; and does not allow of putting 
out money to interest. — Ibid, 

LXV. 

Religion, — Every one has a j-ight belonging to man,\ 
and a natural power to worship that which he lihall think | 
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t right; nor is any one injured or benefited by the rdigioa 
; of another. Nor is it any part of religion to foree reli- 
I gion, which eaght to be tahen up spontaneously, not by 

ttYti 

The effect of Fear at a Moral J^enty— The fear of pU' 
nlshment may certainly ^ produce sorrow and petdtence. 
Strong apprehensions of future evil, coinciding with pre- 
sent distress, may force men into a change of conduct; 
and the satisfaction arising from the change may induce 
them to persevere a sufficient time to prevent ■ a relapse : 
but this is barely a possibility. Fear produces only tem- 
porary effecti-^it produces a species of sorrow, and occa. 
sions restraint, but never influences the inclination or 
habit. Three vices incident to ill-educated youth are, 
falsehood, intrigue, and dishonesty respecting property, 
and which may often be discovered to have arisisn from 
the ro^traints of poverty, or the injudicious authority of 
parents and instructers. The power of the laws over 
poverty, or of austere parents and tutors over children, . 
may impress fear or terror, without materiaily affecting 
the vicious dispositions which are gratified by deceit. The 
first practices of youth arQ the first efficient lessons of their 
education; their first sufferings inure their minds to pain 
and punishment; and they gradually improve In fortitude 
and callousness, until their yirtaes or vices be estabUshed 
in habits. This may account for the risks they xun 
without apprehension, or the celerity with which they 
recover from circumstances of shame and humiliation. 
It is commonly observed, that the vices of lying, intrigue, 
and fraud, are incurable. We generally have recourse to 
power and terror, which are the sources of the evils ; and 
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if they do not frighten a man out of the vice, and deprive 
him of the inclination to retprn to it, they hlunt his sen. 
8ibility» improte his artifice, and secure him in its practice^ 
Severity of punishment increases that meanness which is 
the origin of deceit, induces greater caution in future at- 
tempts, and occasions improvements in the secret practice 
of vice. The best eficct ever produced by such means ia 
the acquisition of outward decency in the operations of 
vice ; the fear of pain or reproach having given them ci^u- 
tion and dexterity in the practice of vice. — Anon, 



^Sympathy bettDcen the Mental and Phyneal Constitu- 
tions. — ^The subjection of mental feelings to corporal in- 
fluences is aliumiUa{|ng dotitrinc, but i9 nevertheless a 
sound one; the stomach, ^s a more faithful barometer of 
the changes in himian temperature than we are always 
dispose4.to admit. — I^ibricfltions of Majf^r Jtajpelixi^ 



Of GwemmeiOs, — Reason and ignorance, the opposites 
of each other, influence the great bulk of mankind* If 
either of these cfui be rendered sufficiently extensive in « 
country, the machinery' of government goes easily on. 
Reason obeys itself, and ignot'ance submits to whatever is 
dictated to it The two modes of government which pre- 
vail in the wo^d, are^ first, government by electiop and 
representation — secondly, government by hereditary suc- 
cession. The &rmer is generally known by the name of 
republic, and the second by that of monarchy or aristo- 
cracy — those two distinct ftnd opposite forms, erect them- 
selves on the two distinct and opposite bases of reason and 
ignorance. As the ezetcise of government requires talents 
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and as talents cannot have hereditary descent, it is evi- 
dent that hereditary succession requires a belief from man 
to /v^ch his reason cannot subscribe, and which can only 
be established on his ignorance; and the more ignorant 
any country is, the better it is fitted for this species of 
government. On the contrary, government in a well re- 
gulated republic, irequires no belief beyond whftt his own 
reason can give. He sees the ratwude of the whole sys- 
tem, its origin, and its operation ; and it is b^ supported 
when it 'is best understood. 



DeotAt-^Men fear deaths as children fear the dark; and 
as that natural fear in children is increased by frightful 
tales, flo is the other. Groans, convulsions, weeping 
friends, and the like, show denth terrible ; yet there is no 
passion so weak but conquers the fear of it, and therefore 
death is not such a terrible enemy. Revenge triumphs 
over death, love slights it, honour aspires to it, dread of 
ahame prefers it, |[rief flies to it, and feiar anticipates it-^ 
Lord Bacon. 

LXZ. 

GiftM. — ^Its kind, its value, and appearance; the silence 
or the pomp that attends it ; the style in which it reaches 
us may decide the dignity or vulgarity of the giver*— 
Rev, J. Lavater, * 

LZZI. 

JlliMi*« Fret Agency, — Even your free-willers admit the 
oonnezion between caose and effect — ^they admit euch a 
detarmlnatioii, such a directimi, such a course, for instance 
that a homaii being may fall into ; but then, they say, we . 
have of oarselvM the power to get into this direction, into 
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such a new courae. This* I taj, it atheistical, lor it teta 
God aside, and nuUito his power; it destroyeth the ax- 
act sciences; for a cardinal mathematical proposition is, 
that the minor is contained in the major : finite intelli- 
gence, then, is contained in infinite. How then can 
finite intelligence run contrary to infinite ?— JUsItraoers. 



On FrieruUhip. — ^The world are so busied with selfish 
pursuits, ambition, vanity, interest, or pleasure, that very 
few thin^ it worth their .while to make any observation ein 
what passes around them, except where that observation 
is the branch or sucker of the darting plant they are 
rearing in their fimcy. Nor am' I sure that, notwithstand- 
ing all the sentimental flights of novel writers, and the 
sage philosophy of moralists, whether we ar^ capable of 
so intimate and cordial a coalition of fiiendship as, that 
one man may pour out his bosom— his every thougitt and 
floating fancy — his very inmost soul, with unreserved con* 
fidence to another, without hazard of losing part of that 
respect which man deserves from man; or, from the un- 
ayoidable imperfections attending human nature — of one 
day repenting his confidence. — Bum, 



VnwiiabU 3>ffi|wr«.i— Unsociable topers are o<m- 
tracted in solitude, which will in the e^d not fiul of cor- 
rupting the understanding as well as l!he manners, and of 
utterly disqualifying a man for the s^isfkctions and duties 
of life. Men niust bo taken as th^ are, and we ntitber 
make them nor ourselves better, fay iljriBg from or qw 
relliAg with thera.-^0iirli;«. 

VOL. !•— 4 
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HUmidation not ConvMltoii.— Whoever is not permaded 
by reason, will not be convince^ by aathority.— F«s(;oo. 

' ucxv. 

MMem Ze^totort.— Ancient lawgiiwrs stodied th« 
■ nature of man, and formed his mind to virtue and glory; 
but the founders of modem republics think mtnd altoge- 
ther unworthy of iheit attention ; they take no measures 
to prevent the existence of vice, but suppose they have 
.fhlfilled their duty when they inflict punishment on the 
virtuous. 

What wouldst thou think of a plifysiciatt to whom som« 
prince had committed the Care of the health of his sub- 
jects, who, instead of recommending temperance and ez- 
erdse, and using every means<in hit power to prevent the 
existence of disease, instead of Watching the approaches 
of distemper, and administering, in good time, the neces- 
sary remedy, should encourage the objects of his care in 
every species of estcess, and pay no attention whatever to 
the cause or progress of indisposition, but when the pa- 
tient should become absoiutdly incurable, would order his 
head to be taken off by an attendant? Such is the con- 
duct of modem legislators : they never attempt to form 
the mind— to implant the seeds of honour, patriotism, 
iriendsbip, heroism-^to awaken in the breast a love of 
glory, and stir up the sparks of noble ambition. No: 
thoy permit every species of vice to flourish until it has 
taken such deep root in society, that it cannot be extir- 
poied. What then? The sapient legislators assemble, and 
make a law against this productive vice ; and in obedience 
id this law, the sword of justice is sent forth to destroy 
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thoM oicmben pf the oommunity who are most deeply 
infbcted with the prevailing^ distemper— a' distemper 
which, if the g^emment had done its duty, would never 
have existed. Another vice beeomes universal, and ano- 
ther law is made against the vicious. Crimes are mnlti* 
plied, and laws are nliiltiplied also, until men lose the idea 
of right and wrong in that of lawful and unlawful; and, 
however base, perfidious, and unjust their conduct may 
be, they account themselves ** good men and true/* if they 
do not incur the penalty of the law. 

It is amusing to hear those, who thrive by the vices 
and Mies of otherfi, and fatton on the corruption of so* 
dety, boast of their civilisation, and adduce the multipU* 
city of their laws as a proof of their tefinement ; whereas, 
in truth, the multiplicity of their laws proves nothing bqt 
the multiplicity of their crimes*— 3%« Savage-'-by Piom 
mingo. 

LZXVL 

Fslief.— It has been said, that a right faith is the coil, 
sequence of bdng w^ and properly disposed. It is very 
true, tlirat a man may dispose himself i e. he may warp 
and bias his mind so as to make^my doctrine or principte 
suit it s but all kinds of predisposition and pre-arrange- 
nent tat injuries to the judgment; and it would be as 
difficult for' the mind to determine fairly on a faet or the 
truth of a principle, when it was so predisposed, as it 
would be for a judge to determine fkirly in a cause, on 
one side of which he was bribed. Our fkith is merito- 
rious only as it is a proof that we use our intellectual fk* 
caltiM in the pursuit of truth, just as semng is a proof 
thatwo-use our eyes, or hearing, that, ^e use our ears. 
Aiid the common insolence, rage, and cruelty of sealots on 
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a«eount of iUtb, !■ owing to their extreme ignorance o^ 
extreme wickedness ; for thej, in fact, must have the 
least real faith of all mankind. They have tak«n every 
thing for granted, without examination or judgment, and 
hare consequently nothing which they truly believe.--r 
David WiUiatM. 



Strife, — The Hottentots, eyen, run to the suppression 
of strife when it has invaded a family, the same as we do 
to extinguish afire; and allow themselves no repose till 
every matter in dispute is adjusted.*— Jlfaoor. 

. Lxxnii. 
The PiopU the source of Peicer.— All lawful authority, 
legislative, and executive, originates from- the people* 
Power in the people is like light in the sun—- hative* ori- 
gina], inherent, a^d unlimited by any thing human. In 
governors, it may be compared to the reflected light of 
the moon ; fi>r it is only borrowed, delegated, and limjited 
by the intention of the people^ whose it. is and to whpm 
governors are to consider themselves as responsible, while 
the. people are answerable only to God ; themselves being 
the losers, if they pursue a fiUse scheme of politics. As 
the people are the fbimf^in of power, so are they the 
object of government, in buch manner, that where the 
people are safe, tlie ends 4>f government are answered, and 
where the people are sufferers. by their governors, those 
governors have &iled in the main design of their institu- 
tion, Qnd it is of no importance what other ends they may 
have answered. As the people are the fountain of power, 
and the object of government, so are they the' last resource 
when govemprs betray their trust; and happy ie that 
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pMfilo, who orif inally h^TO «a principled their oonstttu- 
tjom that they themselves can, without TioleiH» to it| lay 
hold of its power, wield it fM the^ please, and turn it 
(when necessary) against those to whom it was intmstcd, 
and who have exerted it to the prejudice of the original 
proprietors.— Jamet Burgh's Political JHsquitkums, 1774. 

^yxTX. 
" OhOdtrm not Jlom llScikeif.— Bring together all the 
children of the universe« you will see nothing in them but 
innocence,. gentleness, and &ar: were they born wicked, 
npilefiil, and criiel, sotne^ signs of it would come fr(»n 
them; «s iittk snakes strive to bite, and little tigers to 
^tear. B«t natore shaving been as sparing of offensive 
weapsns to man as to pigeons and rabbits, it cannot have 
given them aa instinct to mischief wd destruction.— 

LZZZ. 

AequaifUanee mtk Human iVafttrs^-^He who hegi ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of the views that occupy 
the generality of men, who has studied a great variety of 
characters, and attentively observed the force and violence 
of human passions, together with the infirmities and con- 
tradiction they produce in the conduct of life, will find in 
this knowledge, a ,key to the secret reasons and n^qtives 
which gave rise; to many of the most important eyents of 
ancient time9i~<-itfMAetfR« 

jjoaa. 
J^eeU of Civiri^alum.— Shall your cooks and your 
waiters, your carters tod your ditchers, be accounted 
equally civilized with yourselves? Shall they who watch 
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the look, and tremble at the frowns c^ a Superior, be 
allowed to possess delicacy of sentiment and dignity of 
character? No; they are deprived of all personal con- 
seqaence in society. Their own interest is annihilated. 
They are merely a necessary part of the liizarioUs esta- 
blishment of their principal. 

We passed by the residence of Polydore. We saw his 
goTgeooB palace and widely extended fields. We examined 
liis gardens, bis park, his orchards ; and were strack with 
astonishment at the splendomr of his eetabUshmenl And 
is this all, we inqubed, de8igne4 for the accommodation 
of one man? ' Can one-creature, not six feet high, oocapy 
all these splendid apartments? Behold the flodcs,' and 
herds, and fields of corn \ Can all theie be necessairy 
lor the sustenance of one ? Bat if all this be the product 
of his own labour, he has full liberty to enjoy it > Poly« 
dore must be a giant. Did he pile up these massy stones, 
and «rect these ponderous buildings? Did he subdue 
the lordly forest, and cover the fields with waving grain? 
No : Polydore has done nothing. He owes all this to the 
labour of others. But how then, we inquired, with 
amazement, did Polydore gain this asceiidcncy ove^ 
others? How did he compel his fellows' to cultivate his 
fields, or labour in his ditches ? Polydore did not compel 
them, they were compelled by their necessities. A for- 
tunate concurrence of circumstances, and the laws of the 
country, have made Polydore rich ; but these men are 
l>oor. A small portion of the product of their labour goes 
to the support of themseWes and their families ; but the 
tfair greater partis applied to the aggrandizement of Poly- 
^re*s establishment. And as this aggrandizement in- 
creases, in like manner increases his aseendeney over 
others* 
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Wtt nw throngh tbe whole in a mmnent It is there* 
ibi« absolutely necessary that every rich man should he 
surrounded by others more indigent than himself. If it 
were otherwise, in what manner would he induce them to 
supply his Ihetitious wants, or gratify his luxurious inoli- 
tuitions? Cottages, then, must necessarily befbund in 
the vicinity of palaces ; and lordly cities must be sur- 
rpunded by suburbs of wretehedness! Sordidness is the 
oflfopring of splendour ; and luxury is the parent of want 
CiviUzotion consists in the refinement of a &w, and tbo 
barbarism and baseness of many. 

As the grandeur of any establishment is augmented, 
servile and base offices are multiplied. Poverty and base- 
ness must be united in the same person, in order to qualify 
him ibr such situations. Who fill servile snd low employ«> 
ments in your Atlantic cities ? There are not American 
minds to be found sufficiently degraded for these contempt- 
ible occupations. You find it necessary to have recourse 
to the more highly polished nations of Europe for suitable 
drudges to sweep your streets and remove nuisances, to 
stand behind your carriages, and pcrfiirm degrading du- 
ties about your persons. 

Civilized Europeans, when they visit your country, 
complain loudly of your barbarism. Ton are little better, 
in their estimation, than the savages of the wilderness. 
They cannot meet wit|!'that obsequiousness and servility 
which is necessary to tHeir happiness. They complain, 
most dolefiillyrof Ihe impertinence of their servants, and, 
indeed, of thef difficulty o^ procuring any one sufficiently 
qualifieif for the. situation of a meniaL You ftequently 
blush for the rudeness and barbairity of your countrymen, 
when you listen to' these complaints of your polished visi- 
tants; but do riot 'despair. The seedar are sown; and HA , 
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growth will be r^pid. The caQses have begun to operate, 
and the elSects to be seen* There will, soon be a auffi. 
ciency of indigenee and poverty of spirit to make servants 
obsequious, and multiply the number of domestiqs* het 
splendour, refinement, and luxury triumph; and we pro- 
mise that sordidness, baseness, and misery, will walk in 
their train* 

Man was designed by nature to cultivate the, field«« or 
roam in wobds. He has sufficient strength to do every 
thing fi>r himself that is necessary to be done. He can 
erect a hut of poles and cover it with bark or skins wilb- 
out the assistance of another. A small portion of his 
time procures clothing and food; and the remainder is 
devoted to amusem^^t and rest The moment you leave 
this, point, your destination is certaiUi though your pro- 
gress may be slow. — The Savage. 



7%e Hindoo Religion, — ^The Hindoo religion probably 
spread over the whole earth. There are signs of it in 
every liortherh country, and in almost every system of 
worship. In Bngland it is obvious; Stone-henge is evi- 
dently one of the^temples of Boodh ; and the arithmetic, as- 
tronomy, astrology; the holidays, games, namea of- the 
stars and £gures of the constellations ; the ancient menu- 
ments, laws and coins; the languages of the different na- 
tions, bpar the strongest marks of the same original. The 
Brahmins of the sect of Brahma were the true authors 
of the Ptolemaic system; the Boodhists, followers of 
Budha, the authors of the Copernican . system, as well as 
of the doctrine of attraction; and probably the established 
religion of th6 Greeks, and the Eleusinian mysteries, were 
only varieties of the two different secte.— f or6M — Oriental 
Memoiri, 
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VaeUii Labour. — ^We have many examples of aQthorf , 
who impair both their health and understandings in illus- 
trating such points, as no sensible man would desire to 
know. Inquiries about the neckcloths, shoes, boots, hats, 
bracelets, armour, &&, of the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
have filled numerous volumes^ licarned men have pro- 
cured great reputation by very insignificant labours. Co- 
lumbus cannot be more fan;ious than a n^an who describes 
the temple of Jerusalem; the bare attempts to which 
haye cost as much pains as the discovery of Americai 
though it is as hard to see the usefulness of such a de- 
ncription as difficult to make it But this serves to show 
what men might do were they in earnest to discover new 
arts, and not bestow their time in examining old walls 
and altar-pipces, pillars and doors, or determining who* 
ther a curtain hung in the east or west of the temple.— 
The ReJUctor. 

LXZZIV. 

Useless Books, — ^Immense numbers -of books are pub* 
lished, serving neithei to use, onuunent, os recreation, as 
fbey neither instruct nor please* Such books are like 
nanseoNis physic, whioh we swallow against our will, and 
yet receive no benefit from it The most astonishing part 
is, that leefned men should publish pomments upon things, 
befi>re they know whether, the things eiist; as basifisks, 
dragons, the phcanix, witches, conjurers, apparitions, &c*' 
Some men excruciate themselves about such points of 
chronology as are dark and unsearchable. Others dis* 
pute about the aptions of a person, whilst it is not known 
there ever was saeh a person in the world. Many plunge 
into metaphysics, or endeavour to explain the nalnrt and 
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pftypertief of ipiriti and incorporeal aabatanoea, which 
nobody has any idea of. And with this refined rabbish* 
all libraries are goaded. Such works ar^ like cobwebs, 
and .their authors Ii.ke spiders, who spin themselves to 
skeletons, an4 leave th^ir insnaring prpduction^ behind 
them. — Ilnd, 

LZZXV. 

Sirangenesi of Men, — ^There are some phenomena of 
men which it is hard to assign adequate causes for; and 
particularly why a frugal person should censure frugality 
in another; why one pedant should hate ianother; one 
drunkard, one liar, &.C., condemn another; when no clash- 
ing of interest can be pretended. The strangeness of 
man shows itself in many instances., On Qvery occasimi, 
he despises his own good qualities, and condemns his bad, 
if they appear in others. This, indeed, is a paradox. 
However, it is certain, that differences and quarrels may 
arise from similarity of aJSections; and th&t a man may ' 
hate and despise another, for the very vices and virtues* 
which himself possesses. 

It might, indeed, seem as if men looked upon their own 
virtues and vices, as their property or possession; ond 
could not bear to see that property transferred upon 
others} from the acknowledged possession of which, they 
imagine theitsclves entitled to fame and character, either 
good or bad. And in this view, jealousy, envy, and hatred, 
may be used as paltry weapons, to keep off invaders: 
whilst self-lovemakes the vicious hug even their vices, as 
their means of rising to infamous reputation. But this 
does no honour to human nature; and whatever debases 
the species ought, if possible, to be checked, refiirmed, or 
abQliriied.^iM«r. 
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Education a$ it. u. — Kb men are now educfttad, tbey 
em neither understand nor believe any thing; forof thoae 
iJiings they are taught to belieye, they 4o not begin .with 
evidence to prove them« tiiey do not so much as know, by 
what rules things are to be proved, but go upon other 
people's words, and so never come to any certainty in any 
point; they treat the Scriptures as'they have been learned 
to treat heathen stories, to find out the constructions of 
words; but offer not to sock fot the evidence of the &cts, 
or the intention of the author^ or what effects it is ^ have 
upon ik<$m^^—IhUckin$ovC9 ReUgion qjf Satan, 

tjcxxviT. 
Law in ID^tna. — In China, no fees are paid for the ad- 
ministration of justice. The judge, whose office eoaU him 
nothing, and who has his salary stated, can reqtiire no- 
thing of the parties at law: w)iich empowers every poor 
man to prosecute his own rights, and firees htm from be- 
ing oppressed by the opulence of his adversary, who can- 
not be brought to do justly and reasonably because the 
other has not money ^—CAtnese TravtUer* 



Avarice and Extravagance, — ^Among the many proper- 
ties of human nature, which almost exceed comprehension, 
comes the parsimony of the rich, and the extravagance of 
the pooiw Some rich men f pare to-day, ad if they feared 
starving to-morrow ; and the indigent often consume in 
an hour, what they may feel the want of. for a year. 
These properties are the more unaccountable, because 
ptrsimony is chiefly found to predominate in old people, 
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who may expect death every day; and eztrayaganee 
chiefly in the young, who may reasonably hope to UVe 
long; as if old people hoarded money, because they can- 
not want it; and young bhes threw it away, because it is 
, necessary to their subsistence. This conduct must be ais- 
cribed to the inconsiderate passions, or folly of man; for 
I csin see no sense or reason in it^— 2%e Reflector. 

LZZXIZ. 

Ameriean Indian$, — ^The Muscogulges, and other Ame- 
rican Indians, eminently deserve the encomiums of aH 
nations, for their wisdom and virtue in abstaining wholly 
from spirituous liquors. In all their treaties with the 
white people, the fir^ and most cogent article is, that 
there shall not be any kind of spirituous liquors sold or 
brought into their towns ; and the traders are allowed but 
two kegs, of five gallons each, for a company, as suffi- 
cient to serve them on the road: if any of this .remain on 
their approaching the towns, they must spill it on the 
ground or secrete it on the road, for it must not come 
into the towns.— Bartram*f Travels, 



Popular Errors, — ^Private persons would not be un- 
happy (though with less possessions of land or money,) 
and civil liie would not be so obnoxious to law, conten* 
tions, fraud, perjury, and depression, if men would set 
some bounds to their desire of having. Commonwealths, 
well founded, would be eternal if they could contain them- 
selves within a reasonable extent of territory; and princes 
would make their own, and the condition of their people 
much more happy, if, instead of leading them out to 
fbreiga eoDqaests, they would emleavour to rule them 
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-with wholesome laws, piety, and justice. But how have 
these errors, public and private, taken' their rise? In all 
appearance h is from hence, that ever since the corrup- 
tion of nature, (which is very ancient) we have given wrong 
names to things, and have allotted to vice the stamps and 
attributes of virtue. We term avarice, prudence and 
economy; we think none wise, who abound not in wealth; 
axid none honest, but whom fortune favours : we call the 
false arts of statesmen, and the evil faith, perjury, axvl 
dissimulation of princes, wisdom and deep policy ; temerity, 
-we style high courage; ambition, we call a noble thirst 
rafter glory; and they who vex, rob, and disturb the world, 
me dignify with the names of conquerors and heroes. — 
jyAvenanVs Essay on Universal Monarchy* 



Who are the TVuly Valuable in Society. — The value 
set upon a member of so<iiety, should be not according to 
the fineness or intensity of his feelings, to the acuteness 
of his sensibility, or his readiness to weep for, or deplore 
the misery he may me^t with in the world; but in pro- 
portion to the sacrifices which he is ready to make, and to 
the knowledge and talents whicli he is able and willing to 
contribute towards removing this misery. To benefit 
mankind is a much more difficult task than some seem to 
imagine; it is not quite so easy as to make a display of 
amiable sensibility : the first requires long study and pain- ' 
ful abstinence from the various alluring pleasures by 
which we are surrounded; the second in most cases de- 
mands only a Utile acting, end even when sincere, is ut- 
terly useless to the public — Westminster Review— No, 3» 

VOL. I.— 5 
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Jhielling, — We read in Swedish history, that Adolphus, 
King of Slweden, determining to suppress these false no- 
tions of honour, issued a severe edict against the pra^ 
tice. Two gentlemen, however, generals in- his service, 
on a .quarrel, agreed to solicit the King^g permission to 
decide their difierence hy the laws of honour. The King* 
consented, apd said, he would be present at the combat. 
He wa^, attended by a body of guards and the. public exe- 
cutioner, and before they proceeded to the onset, he tol^ 
these gentlemen, that they must fight till one of them 
died.— Then turning to the executioner, he added, do you 
immediately strike off the head of the survivor. 

This had the intended effect; the difference between 
the two officers was adjusted, and no more challenges 
were heard of in the army of Gustavus Adolphus. — 
Trueler*8 Memoirs, 



Signs of the Times, — If the attention be turned to con. 
tinental affairs, it meets with an assemblage of heteroge- 
neous elements, held together by the operation of force, 
and in compliance with the interests of a few individuals, 
not united by the cementing bond of public utility and 
the common good. 

In circumstances thus unnatural and perverted, it is 
not surprising that revolutionary principles have dissemi- 
nated themselves from the Tagus to the Neva.; and that 
a spirit of liberty, the eldest born offspring of the Art of 
Printing, continues to impress indelible changes upon 
every nation of th^ civilized world ^ before this influence, 
existing insJitutiAns must bend; before this illumination. 
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abuses and absurd combinations must disappeari or so- 
<siet/ will eyetitually dissolve and founder, to be recast in 
a mould more adapted to existing feelings, and co-ordi- 
nate with the interest, and commensurate with the ne- 
eeesities, of the great mass of mankind. — Sir T. M»rgan. 



t%e Linos of England not known to the FeopZe.— Nei^ 
iher in great characters nor small, neither in public 
places nor private, are the laws of Hngland' promulgated 
to the people of England. They are not even advertised, 
a» common pamphlets are. They may indeed -be had 
ftom the shops, and read, some time after, among the sta^ 
tutcs at large, by men of the profession, and a few others; 
but the multitude ard left to know as they can, or, to 
speak moYe properly, not to know tliem at all. In short, 
when I consider the egregious ignorance of the people of 
England touching their laws, it calls to my mind that 
period in the Roman government, when " the calendar 
was so profound a mystery, that application was usually 
made to a few lawyers in the secret, in order to know the 
days of pleading.** — Sylva, or the Wood, , 



Penal Laws, — ^The disorders that may arise fksm a ri- 
Iforous observance of the letter of penal kws, are not to 
be compared with those produced by the interpretation of 
them. The first are temporary inconveniences, which 
oblige the legislature to correct the letter of the law (the 
want of precision, and uncertainty of which have occa- 
sioned these disorders,) and this will pi}t a stop to the 
fi.tal liberty of explaining, a source of arbitrary and venal 
declamations. When a code of laws is once fixed, it 
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should be obserred in the literal sense, and notfaiog more 
left to the judge, than to determine, whether an action be 
or be not comformable to the written law. When the rule 
of right, which ought to direct the actions of philosophers 
as well as the ignorant, is a matter of controversy, not of 
fact — the people are slaves to the magistrates. The des- 
potism of this multitude of tyrants is more insupportable, 
the less the distance is. between the oppressor and the 
oppressed; more fatal than that of one, for the tyranny of 
many is not to be shaken 0% but by fleeing to that of 
one alone; it is more. cruel as it meets witli more opposi- 
tion, for the cruelty of a tyrant is not in proportion to his 
strength, but to the obstacles that oppose him. — MarqiUa 
Beccaria — Eisay on Crimes and Punuhmenta. 



Of Courage. — ^That prowess is often occasional and the 
effect of frame, is evident by a man's being more coura- 
geous at one time than another, fi-om better health and 
better spirits; we have numberless instances of this. 
The Honourable and Reverend Mr. Cholmondley, Rector 
of Hertingfordbury, Herts, once an officer, broke for 
cowardice at the battle of Dettlngen, had acquitted him- 
self with marked bravery on some former occasion; Sir 
Ejrre Coote, who, when a subaltern, was broke for run- 
ning away at the battle of Falkirk, signalized himself in 
more advanced life with uncommon heroism in India; 
and Lord George Sackville, broke for cowardice at the 
battle of Minden, acquitted himself afterwards manly in a 
duel; and yet Lord . Ligonier, who delivered him the 
orders, from Prince Ferdinand, declared to me that he 
was a rank coward. Death, therefore, should never be 
k^icted for want of courage. When Admiral Byng was 
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shot, for not engaging the enemj^VtAt^re Ytiry shrewdlj 
observed, that it was done to encourage otberg. — T\ru$ler*9 



MemoirB. 



Oppression ih» Cause €f RewAuHims* — ^From the < 
xnencement of society, mankind have groaned under the* 
weight of despotism. The history, of hnman rerolu- 
tions is only a recital of the usurpations of power, the re- 
volt of reason, and the vengeance of the most powerfbL 
In all the nations of the earth, oppression has produced a 
forcible reaction, and this reaction has given birth to re- 
Tolution. Every where has violence wearied out the pa- 
tience of the oppressed ; for, in fact, the people possess 
but a certain portion of patience. Every where, men 
who have been slaves, become savage beasts, and then 
they surpass even their despots yin fury, and resemble ti« 
gers broke loose from their chains. In all climates, anar- 
chy and disorder have been the consequences of explosions 
occasioned by' excessive oppression, and have only been 
terminated, after a bloody contest, by the triumph of 
liberty, or by re-establishing that empire of despotism 
which succeeding events must ultimately destroy. If we 
attentively peruse the history of all despotic governments, 
we shall behold them describe aimiform circle of oppres- 
sion, misery, lethargy, despotism, and massacre; so true 
is it that despotism, by shedding the blood of the people, 
instructs them, in their turn, to strike their tyrants. — 
Francis Pages— Secret History of the French Revolution, 



Which is the most perfect Popular Chternmentf-^ 
5* 
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^ That,'* said Biss, ** where the lawi ha-re no raperior.** 
^ Tfadt,'* saM Thalea, ** where the inhabitants are neithel^ 
too rich nor too poor." " That," said Anacharsis, tb* 
Scythian, " where virtue is honoored and vice detested.^ 
>* That,'' said Pittacus, ^wliose dig^ties are always con- 
fflTT^d i]{Kifi the 'Tirtnoos, and nerer upon the hast.'* 
» That," said Clepbnhis, where the citiiens ftar hlama 
laore than punishment." **• That said " Chilo,^ ** wheri^ th« 
laws are more regarded than the orators." ^ But that,'* 
said Sobn, *^ where an injury done to the mauiest subject 
ifl an influH upon the whole eQnBtitation«-»^;KtfAe|[l9« of 



Effects of Drifiking.-^Wme and other physical exhUa- 
rant^, during the treacherous truce to wretchedness which 
they afibrd, dilapidate the structure, and undermine the 
ycry foundation of happiness. No man, perhaps, was ever 
compktely miserable, until afl^r he had fled to alcohol for 
coiisolation. The habit of vinous indulgence id not more 
pernicious, than it is obstinate and pertinacious in its hold, 
i;?hen it has once fastened itself upon the constitution* It 
is not to be conquered by half measures. No compromise 
with it is allowable. The victory over it, in order to be 
pcrmsinent, must be perfect As long as there lurks a re- 
He of it in the frame, there is imminent danger of a relapse 
of this moral malady, from which there seldom is, as from; 
physical disorders, a gradual convalescence. The cure, 
if at all, must be effected at once; cutting and pruning will 
do no good; nothing will be of any avail short of absolute 
extirpation. The man who has been the slave of intem- 
perance, roast renooBoe her altogether, or she will insen- 
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^iblf re-assame her despoUc power. With luch amii* 
Iress, if he seriously mean to discard her, he should in- 
dulge himself in no dallianee or delay. He must not al- 
low his lips a taste of her former fescination. 

Webb, the noted pedestrian, who was remarkable for 
Yigour both of body and mind, lived wholly npon water 
ibr his drin^. Ho was one day recommending his regi- 
men. to one of his friends who loved wine, and urged hini 
with great earnestness, to quit a course of luxury by which 
his health and his intellects would equally be destroyed. 
fhe gentleman appeared convinced, and told him *^that he 
would conform to his counsel, and though he could not 
change his course of life at once, he would leave off strong 
liquors by degrees.-' " By degrees T' says the other, with 
indignation, ^^ if you should unhappily fall into the fire, 
woald you caution your servants to pull you out by de^ 
^eeBl"-^Monthlif Magazine for March, 1810, 

Temples for Human Saer^ce9.>f^very apartment de. 
voted to the circulation of the glass, may be regarded as 
a teI^ple set apart for the performance of human sacri- 
fices. And they pught to be fitted up, like the ancient 
temples in Egypt, in a manner to show th^ real atrocity 
of the superstition that is carried on within tbeur wall*.-* 
Beddoe*s Hygeia, 

CI. 

How to educate Children^-^The great and iatal mis- 
take in education, is to imagine that children have any 
natural dispositions, that they 'are ni^tnrally either cruel 
or passionate, proud, generous, or affectionate ; uid tfas 
mistake originates in this mamier : few parents begin to 
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educate their children till they are four or five years old, 
when their tempers are completely formed, by improper 
means, instead of attempting to erase them by contrary 
impressions. Children, when left to themselves, generally 
do wrong, because their first notions tend to excess, if 
they are not controlled ; and consequently become hurtful 
to themselves and others : for this purpose they require, 
in their younger years, long and constant attention ; and 
with this it is a^ impossible that they should be ill disposed, 
as that a piece of wax, which has received the impression 
of one figure, should represent another. Just what you 
wish your children to be, they will be if you take pains 
to make them so : but if a child is eager and impatient for 
every thing he sees, and it is constantly given to him, 
you must expect that he will never bear to be denied. If 
you suffer him to refiise every thing he is asked for, you 
must expect him to be selfish and illiberal; if you sufier 
him to strike or ill-treat those beneath him with impunity, 
you must not wonder if he becomes proud and haughty; 
if you never teach him to be gentle and affectionate, you 
mu6( expect him to be coarse and cruel ; if you never per- 
mit him to take exercise, he will be puny and tender; if 
you supply all his wants, and never leave him to do any 
thing for himself, he will neither be active nor healthy; 
but if you use him to manly exercises, he will be strong 
and vigorous ; and if you teach him forbearance, he will 
bear fatigue and difficulty. Our involuntary impressions 
being much more easily acquired than those we receive 
by the exertion of the will, example is generally foxmd to 
be stronger than precept ; it is of infinite importance, there- 
fore, that we never expect from our children that which 
we do not do oorselvesi and that all we enjoin or forbid 
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•hooM b« Btrongthenod liy tho poweribl antbocity of our 
own example. — W. Burdon, 

CTI. 

OfSlave$. — ^What injustice k diflcoyerable in the eon- 
dact of the southern planter, which is also not found in 
the practices of the northern farmer? they are hoth tyrants 
to the utmost of their abilities. They botii hold their &1. 
low creatures in slavery as unbounded as their poweri. 
Nor is the condition of the white slave in the northern 
states much preferable to that of the black slave in the 
flouthern parts of the union. The lat^ and frogre$s ef 
cimlixation have made the indigent labourer a «2aoe to every 
man in poeseeeion of richee. He may ohange his Master, 
but he is condemned to perpetual servitude ; and his re? 
ward is the reward of. every other slave — subsistence. 
The situation of the white slave is often more unfortunate 
than that of the black i he is probably hahissed by 
domestic cares, and compelled to be a helpless witness of 
the distresses of his flunily $ or he changes his employer so 
often, with the vain hope of meliorating his condition, 
that he becomes sick, infirm, (ur old, without bavin^^ had 
it in his power to secure ifjiB ^ieadship or protection of 
any of his masters. What ihea^ i^ the consequenee? 
The wretched outcast, after a life of slavery, is neglected 
by those who have enjoyed the fruit of his labours he 
may perish in the streets, expire on the highway, or 
linger out a miserable existence in some infirmary or 
poorhouse, till death shall relieve him of his pain, and the 
world of a burden. And the pitiful assistance, which . is 
granted by the rich, to their sick, decrepit, or superan- 
nuated slave, is given as a charity, ac(;ompanied with re- 
preaches and expressions of contempt; and the dying 
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pauper must receive it with all becoming' humility. He 
is upbraided with his vices, reproached with his foHies, 
and unfeelingly insulted by every purse-proud fool who 
may manage the concerns, or have the superintendence, 
of the poor. The black slave is compelled to labour-; but 
he is destitute of care. He is not at .liberty to change 
one service for another; but he may, by long and faithfhl 
adherenpe tb his duty, secure the affections of his master, 
and, by assiduous attentions, conciliate his superiors. 
'When he grows old or infirm, he is sure of being main- 
stained, without having recourse to the tender mercies of 
a justice of the peace, overseer of the poor, or superintend- 
ent of a workhouse. 

Is it not a little strange that the opulent man when he 
contributes his quota to the necessities of a wretch who 
has been, in every sense of the word, a slave to the com- 
munity of the rich, considers himself as bestowing acha* 
rity ; whereas the slaveholder considers himself bound in 
justice to support the blacks who are worn out in his ser- 
vice ? — Is it not a little strange that we should hear men 
in the middle and northern states pour forth reproaches 
against their brethren to the southward for holding slaves, 
when they themselves are supported by the labour of 
slaves? **Thoa hypocrite! first cast the beam out of 
thine own eye ; and then thou shalt see clearly to cast the 
mote out of thy brother's eye." — The Samge, 



Human Liberty, — ^Liberty is a power to act, or not to 
act, according as the mind directs. — Locke, 

Which ambunts to no more than this : that, we have 
the liberty to act when we have the power. Is the will to 
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do a certftin action the result of any pravioai circunv> 
stance? if so, the circnmstance governs the wilL — L T, 



GeniuB, — Genius resembles a proud steed, that whilst 
he obeys the slightest touch of the kind hand of a mas- 
ter, revolts at the first indication of compulsion or re- 
straint. — Life of Leo J^, 



iSZavery.— Slavery — but we will endeavour to discuss 
this subject without quoting the celebrated apostrophe of 
Sterne, or the no less celebrated verses of Cowper. Of 
what species of slavery shall we- speak? " Shall we take 
notice of the servile condition of Asia ; the drudgery of 
Europe; or the misfortunes of Airica?" 

Men are prone to overlook things that arc uigh ; and 
fix their eyes on distant objects. . They are afflicted by 
the distresses of those who groan under the rigour of 
foreign despotism ; but, at the same time, they are busily 
employed in maturing the same sufferings for themselves 
and for their children. 

The citizens of the United States lament, with the great- 
est apparent sensibility, the misfortunes, distresses, and 
grievances of poor, oppressed, enslaved Europeans; yet 
they, themselves, are every day hastening, to the extent of 
their abilities, the time when the people of America will 
be precisely in the (Situation of those whose affairs they 
now so feelingly deplore. 

The condition of the labourers and peasantry in Europe 
is miserable enough ; but there was a time when they 
were by no means so unfortunate. There was a time 
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when, comfwratiTely speaking, they w^re sava^s; when 
equality prerailed among the great body of the people ; 
when they were ignorant of the yiees, lozurics, a^d dis- 
eases which have been intrddbced by the progress of 
Qi?ilization. But these times are changed. Commerce 
has spread her sails and visited the remotest corners of 
the earth. She has poured the diamonds of the east and 
the gold of the west into the bosom of Europe. She hi|s 
erected magnificent cities ; into which she has introduced 
luxury and pomp — ^wretchedness and want. She has esta- 
blished manufactories; which have been productive of 
riches and splendour — poverty, vice, and disease. 'Well: 
let the citizens of the United Stia,tes extend their com- 
merce, and establish manufactories. What will be the 
consequence? Wealth, prosperity, luxury, magnificence 
•—and all those other things which we have proved to be 
Inseparable attendants on luxury and refinement. Do 
not extensive manufactories and wide-spreading commerce 
produce riches? Does not the possession of riches confer 
|X)wer ? . Is not slavery necessarily co-existent with po werf 
If riches did not confer power on the possessor, they would 
eease to be an object of pursuit; they would be totally 
useless. If they do confer power they must necessarily 
impoverish others in the same proportion as they enrich 
the possessor. One wealthy man cannot render other 
men, equally wealthy with himself, subservient to his 
wishes ; but let him increase his own wealth, and then he 
will be able to extend his influence over those who were 
formerly his equals ; consequently they are impoverished 
in the same proportion that he is enriched. Every acces- 
sion of wealth, therefore, to an individual in any com* 
munity is an accession of poverty or slavery to every other 
individual within the sphere of his influence. Why should 
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we deplore tbe ei^utence of .that akvexy in other |Mtft» eC 
the world, which already eziate among opnelvea, an^ 
which we use every exertion within the limits of our 
power to bring to perfection? Why shoold we poMtM 
resentment against an Asiatic or European despot ibr ex- 
ercising that power which has fallen into his hands by a. 
train of causes and effects, and yet express no disaj^pMba* 
tion of the conduct of the wealthy man who uaea, to the 
utmost, that influencQ which the possession of riehea haa 
given him oyer society? Tlie rich. man Aod the prinoe 
are equally culpable i there can be no mer^ harm merely 
in the act^uisitiqn of a throne than Ui^ e is in making a 
fortune : and a crown refseivecl by inheritance is as much 
the property of tbe possessor as an estate reoeived by the 
death of the father ia the property of the son* H9« who 
sways the sceptre,, exercises power ;,' He, who Uses thn 
estate, exensises the power. — ^The cases are in every re- 
spect similar:, and if it be wrong to acquire a kingdom, it 
is wrong to accumulate money ; . the object in both.oases 
being precisely the same— powder. The man who aspires 
to empire removes tbfi obstacles that stand in his way » 
the man Who Would amass riches does the same*. Villany 
is sometimes practised by the former^ and sometimes by 
the latter. We grant that more evil is perpetrated' by 
the great than by the little usurper; .but if the purauit of 
one be justifiable^ so is that of the other.— TAs SmiMgt. 

CVJ, 

ImsBfeaey of Laws witkout JScJucoiton.— *«:Qim( hge$ 
tijM,maribu9 vanm pr^icituti" says Horaoe: aod it it an 
exclamation that has, or might have, bben Inade in all 
ages and nations of the world. We in Englsad' have an * 
ecelesiasticalf as. well at civil ettablitbment, for the sccn- 
VOL. I.— 6 * 
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yity of good mannen; bat neither lepafatelj nor con- 
junetiVely have they ever effectually performed their basi- 
ne09. - The truth in, that this famed alliance het'ween. 
church and state hath not had the promotion of good man- 
ners for its object as much as might be wished, the par- 
ties haying attended ' rather to the promotion of their re- 
spective rights and privileges. And hence, we are sorry 
to say, the terms of this alliance have been on both sides 
bat ill observed ; for, when either have prevailed over the 
other, there hath -always been an end of the alliance. 

But, suppose the balance bf power to have been pre- 
ferved between them, and Ithat they had unanimously 
made good manners their object, yet neither would this 
have availed, without a previous attention to these man. , 
ners by education and early discipline. Without educa- 
tion all the sdemn pompous exterior of civil and! ecclesi- 
astical establishments, all the laws and ordinances upon 
earth will not be able, for any long time, to keep mankind 
in decency and order; experience has ever shown that 
manners as they degenerate, will sooner or^ later prevail 
against them. **The laws of education,** says Mon^ 
tesquieu, ** ar6 the first we receive, and should have re- 
spect to the principles and spirit of the gbvemment w& 
live und^^ as they prepare us to be citizens, each indivi- 
dual family should be governed oomfbrmably with the plan 
which leomprehends them all.** 

It was on this article, that Plutarch so justly preferred 
Lycurgus to Numa; the latter having paid no attention 
to youth, in his system of legislation, but left them to be 
educated at random, and just as accident, or the eaprice 
of parents might direet. And what powerful efieets edu^ 
cation, wrought at Sparta* the long duration and history 
of its gofemmont saffictei\tly dedare : *« Lacedtmomi 
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9^i Mo orhe terratum $eptiiigento9 jam tmn/M ampHmt 
mniw moribu$f et nunquam mutati$ Ugibu§ 'vtmitit** 
!rhe laws were not cliauged, because the planners were 
not changed ;— ^fi>r the laws must depend upon, and be 
subservient to, the manners-— and the manners were nol 
-changed, < because edueaticn and discipline held them 
fixed and uniftirnu 

But in other nations, sueh as ours for instance, where 
morals in educating are little cultivated, and mere accom- 
plishments diiefly regarded, manners will never retain 
any fixed and regular form; but exhibit that variegated 
and niotlej appearance, which must needs result firom in- 
dtvidaals differently 'trained, and di6Eerently fashioned. 
And thus the i>ody social, composed of heterogeneous and 
dlAonont materials, as it were, which do not kindly miic, 
aiid <conspire to form a whole, will generate ill humours, 
l&rmentation, -and - disorder within; and these operating 
tnirely, though periiaps slowly, will gradually corn^pt, and 
finally dissolve it,— :^2ixi or the Wood, 

CVIL 

DqclOTBr-^A certain author defines a doctor to be a man 
who writes prescriptions, till the patient either dies or is 
cured by nature. And, accordingly, tiie ancient Grreeks 
had a iaying, tluiA ** doctors were trifi'ers.*' Indecid, I by 
BO means submit to these definitions, because numerous 
great cures ,may be produced, and so evidently proved, 
that next afi;er God, they must be ascribed to physic. I 
only say, that physicians firequently obtain a name fi>r 
cures performed by nature, by accident, or by help of the 
patient's imagination. The last physician in a case is 
usually thought the best; not beettuse he understands his 
art better, but because he had the good luck to be called 
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in wlien Ihti disease was declining, and nature be^n to 
assist herself. This th^ people do not obsenre, and, there- 
fere, sometimes unjustly blame the best physicians, and 
t^eserredly praise the worst by ascribing that to the last 
doctor which was the efibct of time or nature. — The Re^ 
fltchr, 

07in, 
C<metousne$a^^l cannot disoover an adequate caufle of 
covetousness. What should move a man to ander|fo 
trouble, anxiety, and disquietude, in taking up mpney, 
not for himself but another, perhaps a profligate, or eveii 
an enemy? I, therefore, attribute this passion to the 
folly of man; which, we see, may sometimes rise so hi^h 
as to make some misers actually starve themselves. 
Avarice, in such a degree, is a shocking disease; and 
properly compared to that dropsy, whi^ein.the more a 
man drinks, the more thirsty he grows, and the sooner he 
dies. Nay» this disease is like witchcraft; for the jaiser 
does not possess his money, but his money possesses him. 
Hence, though covetoupness be an odious failing, it seems 
a characteristic of man, as a creature that does not know 
himself.-*i&t(;. 

Th€ Mi§er and the S^iandenr^^The hoarding miasr 
punishes himsslf ; and the spendthrift pimiriies the inBei> 
cent. The hoarder thinks so much of the time to come 
as to forget the present; the squanderer has his .thoughts 
so taken up with the present as to neglect the fttture. 
The first lives as if he was never to die; and the last as 
if he had but a day to eiijoy . Both are luprofitaUe mem- 
bsrs of society; the one eeoasiooiiig a stoppage in ths 
circtthtion, and the other a hemorrhage. The hoarding 
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r it like a fbf that infttte the air ; tt»e prodigal re* 
senlilefl an outrageoqs storm that overtoma all in its way. 
The hoarder paisea restlese nighta, though he hae nothing 
to fear: the squanderer sleepa soundly»and leaves want of 
repoae to his creditors. The hoarding miser is a ridica- 
loofli creature, and the prodigal a noxious animaL— ibiif. 

GZ. 

l%e Ranum Law^ Aoto made^ — Tlw ancient Jtomant, 
before they enacted a law, hung up the soheme ibr it in a 
public place, where it remained exposed to view for three 
weeks, or during the space of iff nufMlime, included three 
market days ; whereby the inhabitants both cf the city 
tfid country had an opportunity of reading and examin* 
ing . it. The ablest orators and lawyers publicly ha- 
zangued upon the sketcli; so that every man might hear 
what was to be said £>r and against it After this, the 
whole people were convened to give their votes in their 
respective classes $ and if the law was adjudged to be 
good by a majority of voices, it was confirmed hy the 
council and .engraved ii^ copper. . This ceremony may 
appear strange to us, but it had such an effect, that the 
hiws so made, are likely to prove eternal; for, they not 
only remained in force to the end of the Roman empire, 
but have survived it ; so as to be still observed and fol- 
lowed in most of the states of Europe. 

Some may think it a loss of time thus te spin out the ex- 
amination of a law; 'and an easy matter, by a subsequent 
act, to correct the errors or supply the defects of a for- 
nier. But the making of experiments in laws is as dan- 
gerous to a state as the making of experiments in physic . 
Mischief is done in both cases, if the experiment mis- 
carries. Men must not argue in such momentous affairs. 
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til they ^ in lighter matten; and cfy, **^It it eaiy t» 
make the experiment;'* because commotion is. sooner 
raised than (suppressed in a Government. ^Interim pa^ 
tUur JusUiS^^* is a maxim thai must he re|farded: for no 
good ^Qsaa shoidd be hurt' And as -it is necessary to be- 
well assured of Hie- strength of a medieine befi^ it is- 
given; so it is necessary that a scheme of a law should 
be well considered, before it passes into an act — Ibid* 



On £dttcfff ion.— 'Twas not to' learta foreign languages 
thht the Grecian and Roman youths went for so long to- 
gether to the academies and lectures.of their philosophers. 
'Twas not then, as tibw, with us, when the character of 
a iBchoIar is, to be w^H skilled in words— ^wheil one well 
versed in the dark terms and subtleties of the sehbols 
passes for a profbiind philosopher (by which we seem to 
have so far perverted the notion of learning, that a maii 
may be reputed a most extraordinary scholar, and, at the 
same time, be the most useless thing i.n the world';) much 
less was it to learn their own mother tongues, the Greek 
and Latin, which we must hunt after so eagerly for many 
years together — not as being the vehicles of good sense, 
but as if they had some intrinsic virtue. 'Twas to learn 
how and when to speak pertinently, how to abt like' a 
man, to subdue the passions, to be public spirited^ to de- 
spise death, torments, and reproach, riches and the smiles 
of princes as well as their fVowns, if they stood between 
them and their duty. This mode of education' produced 
men of another stamp than' appear now upon the thea- 
tre of the world; such as we are scarce worthy to men- 
tion, and must never hope to imitate, till the like manner 
<»f institution grows again into reputation; which m en- 
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ikiTed oiNmtriM Hii tietw likely to do» tt hn$ M tte ««. 

«le#M«He«, who h&ve an opposite interest, Nepi not csily 
Ihe education of joath, bat the conscienoee of c3d men in 
tiMir hends.-*£or(i MmXHumih^Pfffaet to nn 4(e0iii|| 
tfDefUmmrk. 



jiiDin^^-Philoeppbeni linve p>qez]ed theneeWee hom to 
define man, so as to distingoisii bsm from other snimds. 
Bnrke sayi* "> Man i» an anknal that eboks his rictaahi*** 
^ Thed,^ sajB -Johnson, Hthe prorerb is jait, there is rea* 
eon in^ roasting eggs *' Dn Ad»in Smith has lot the ease i 
''Man," sayi he, "is ao animal that makes bargains;' no 
other animal does this-*-Qne dog does not obango o bono 
with another*"— Iisniioii JMogsxior, 



On Bdief,'—For my own part, I thhik nothing can bo 
more dearly deduced from Scripture, nothing more fully 
expressed in Scripture, nothing more suitable to natural 
reason, than that no man should be forced' to beKevei— for 
no man. can be fi>rced to belieTe, You may force a man 
to say this or that, but not to bellevo it If you hold a 
clearly printed book with a dear candle to a manof clear 
eyes and «ble to read, he will certainly read; but if the 
print be not dear, or the oandle or his sight not clear, or 
ho not learned to read— ^oan your force make him to read? 
And just so it is with bur' understanding! which is tho 
eye of our soul, and a demonstration being as a candle to 
(pve light, if then your demonstration or deduction, or his 
tinderstanding be not clear, or he not learned, yon may 
with a dub dash out his brains, but never dear them* 
He then that believes the Scripture,, cannot but beliOTcr 
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wkat you clearly demcntttate, firom the Scripture, if .he 
hftth dear brains;, if he hath not, your force may pmzle 
i^d puddle hit9 brains more bj-the passion of anger and 
hatred, may make him abhor yoa and your argumentai, 
but never lovingly embrace you or them ; and thus yoa 
may hazard his soul by hatred, and your ovm soul also by 
provoking him to it, hut never save his soul by a true be- 
lief. But,' perchance, you will eo^clode that he doth not^ 
believe the Scripture, because he doth not believe your 
arguments fiN)m Scripture (a strange conclusion!) — ^bat 
what then? Would you, can- you, force him to believe 
the Scppture? Can you drive faith, like a hail, into his 
head or heart with a hammer? Nay, it is not in a man's - 
own power to make liimself believe any thing farther thaa 
his reason ^hows him, much less divine thingst— -i9r. 
Herbert Croft^Neked Truth, 



Savages Jiret seeing a. Watch^^^ne morning, during 
Finnow's stay at this island, some of the natives brought 
Mr. Mariner's wi^tch, which they had procured from his 
chest, and with looks of curiosity, inquired what it was* 
He took it from them, wound it up, piit it to the ear of one 
of them, and returned it. Every hand was now Ojat- 
^tretched with eagerness to take hold of it ;•— it was ap* 
plied by turns to their ears; they were astonished at the 
noise it made;— they listened again to it, turned it on 
eyery side, and exclaimed, ** Mo>ooi !" (It is alive !) They 
t^n pinched and hit it, as if expecting it Would speak out. 
They looked at ea6h other with wonder, laughed aloud, 
and snapped their fingers. One brought a sharp stone for 
Mr. Mariner to force it open with. He opened it in the 
proper way, and showed them the works. Several endea- 
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Yoored to leize hoM of it at once, bot ono ran off with it, 
and all the rest after him. About an hour afterwards they 
Mtamed with the watoh oomplete^ly broken .to pieces; and 
f^Mng him the frag;mente, made sigrns to make him do ak 
it did bfiftre. Upon his itoakk^f them nndentand that 
they liad killed it, and that it was impoinbl^ to brin|r it to 
lifii aifain, the man, who considered it as his property, ex- 
^iminf mmt-'mow (spoiled t) And making^ a hissing noise, 
ezpi«B^i«» ef disappointiiient, aroused the rest of using 
Violence, and they in retnm aeciised Mm and each other. 
Whilst they were in h%h dkpiate, aiiother nattT« ap- 
prasohed, who had seon and learned tiie nse of a watdi 
OB bdard a Frendi ship. Ui^derstandib^ the cause of 
diMt dispute, he called thtai all cow ve^t (a pack of fools,) 
4ild explained in the following manner, the use of tha 
watoht-^miikihg a ciMsletn'the sand, whh sundry marks 
About its di^cufiifbreQCM, and turning a rtick about the 
centre «f the e««$le, to reprnsent am index, he mfbrme^ 
th^ that the use of ^ watch was to tell where the snn 
witf s^that whien the sun was in the east,^ iratch wooH 
point to saoh^ a mark, and when the son wiifr hlg^iest it 
wonld point here, and when in the west it Would point 
there; and thia, he aaid, the wat<ih would do^ all^Ldiugh it 
was in a house and could no$ see the sdti! adding, that In 
the night-time it would teU what portion ef a day^i lengtih 
it would be beford the sun would rise again, It would bo 
d^cult to convey an adequate idea Of their astonfihmcnt, 
One Haid it was an animal, another said it was a phUit} 
but when he told them it was manufactured, they aU eX'» 
claimed, *«FsDiinooo hotor (What an ingenioas people!) 
— jMicHnerV Acemmt of the T&nga ItiUmdi, 
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Church Rrform.—*! donH know uiy thiD|[^ which re* 
qnires a greater reform than, the state of the dergj; «• 
brethren they should be more upon a level, not so mudi 
fi>r their own sakes, 9» for tha,t of religion; for themseWes, 
it would only be Iqwering the pride oi the exalted, and 
raising the hmniHt j of the oppressed. It may be -neces- 
sary to keep' up a subordination in the church, but it is not 
necessary, for its dignity, that any of its professors sho^d 
^ave £5000 or £6000 i^-year, and be called <«My.Lord.** 
In Scotland, where religion is as much respected as in any 
country in the world, ibw.of its professors have more than 
£200 a^year ; but if it is requisite, where the episcopacy is 
estaUished, to have several subordinate classes of clergy, 
bishops should have sufficient to place them above acts of 
simdny, to enable them, yearly or oftener, to^ visit the X^ 
motest parts of their diooesses, and keep an open table oo* 
oasionally fi>r the reception of their clergy, £1500 a-year 
would be sufficient for this puifpose, and thto archdeacons 
might be dispensed wi,tii; as, should a bishop at any time 
be in, he might depute some rector to officiate for him, as 
judges do the Serjeants at law, in their respective circuits. 
The clergy in France, Holland, and the Roman Catholic 
clergy in Ireland, have no such large incomes, and yet a 
proper subordination is observed; and they are^ comforta- 
bly and honourably, provided for t but so great is the pre- 
sent disparity, in the income of our clergy, that many in- 
cumbents have £2000 a-year, whilst others have not £30^ 
and let a man's living be as great as it may, he never 
thinks of giving his cufats more than it is in t^ power 
of his diocesan to compel him. — Rev, Dr. TViif 2«r's Me. 
moira. 
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CXTI. 

Physic. — ^Physic, £>r the moat part^ is nothing elw but 
the substitute of exereise or temperance*— ^<{<{>sofi. 



Inutginary fvtZs.— Iibaginary erils soon become real 
ones, by indulging our reflections on them; as he who is 
inti melancholy fiincy sees something like a flice on the 
wall or wainseot, can, by two or thr«e touches with a lead 
pencil, make it look visible, and agreeing with what he 
fimeted.— Aoi/if. 

czvu). 
Converaation. — ^There is speaking well, speaking easily, 
speaking justly, and speaking seasonably. It is ofiending 
against the last, to speak of entertainments before the in- 
digent; of souud limbs alid health before the infirm; of 
houses and lands before one who has not so much as a 
dwelling; in a word, to speak of your prosperity before 
tiie miserable ; this conrersation is cruel, atid the compa- 
rison, wfaich^ naturally rises in them betwixt their condi- 
iioa and yours, is excruciating. — Btuyere, 

' OXIZk ' 

^I/.£ooe.*— Sel^Ibve is a principle in human nature of 
such extensive energy, and the interest of each individual 
is, in general, so closely connected with that pf the com- 
munity, that those philosophers wete excusable, who ftn- 
cied that all our concern for the public might be resolved 
into a concern for our own happiness and preservation.** 
Hume. 
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CXX. 

A Motive to mrtiic-^AUowing the performance of an 
honourable action to be attended with labour, the labour 
is 8oon over, but the honour is iiombrtal : whereas, should 
even {Measure wq;it on the commission of what is disho- 
nourable, the pleasure is soon gone, but the dishonour is * 
etemal-^iMfi SUtMrt* 

CXXb 

Tim4 llJsptiiti^We all eemphin of the ■faortneeii of 
tJAkQ, ftbd yet have much more than we know what to &9 
with* Our lives are spent either in doing nothing at iklU 
or in doing nothing tox the purpose, or in doing nothing 
that we ought to do; we are always complaining our days 
are ifew^ and acting as though there would he no end of 
Hhem^'f^eneea, 

CZZIf. 

J%e Mind, — ^The mind has a certain vegetative power^ 
which cannot.be whdly idle. If it is not laid out and 
cultivated into a beautifiil garden, it, will of itself shoot np 
in weeds or flowers of a wild growth.— **S|pM(a<sr. 

CZXIII. 

A Secret — It is a secret known but to a *f^i yet of no 
■mall use in the conduct of life, that when you fidl mto a 
man's conversation^ the first thing you shol^d Consider is, 
whether he has a greater inclination to hear yoo, or that 
you should hear him^— iSKe^Ie. 



Effects ef ProhibUwn^-Mun seldom has a strong de- 
sire for any lawful thing that is easily obtained. We are 
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not driven to our duty by laws, lo much ai by ambition. 
Whaterer princes do, in their own perpons, they teem to 
authorize in their subjects. If it were enacted, that only 
person of high rank should dine Upon three dishes, the 
lower sort would desire to have three ; but, if commoners 
were permitted to have as many dishes as they pleased, 
whilst the nobility were limited to two, the inferior sort 
would not exceed that number. An order to abolish the 
wearing^ of jewels has set a whole country in an uproar; 
but, if the order had only prohibited ear-rings to ladies of 
the first quality, other women would not have desired to 
wear them. Some do not rise till noon; but, if all people 
were ordered to lie in bed so long, the present morning 
aleepers would rise earlier- ^ There are those who seldom 
speak truth; but, if lying passed for a virtue, these liars 
would speak as true as their neighbours. If gaming were 
.reckoned ungcnteel, cards and dice would lose of their re* • 
lish. Some pretend to disbelieve religion, beeause others 
hold faith as a duty. All this may be thought extrava- 
gant ; but I judge of things that may happen, from things 
that have happened, and know no better way to foretell the 
behaviour of men. 

Gregorius Leti, in his ** History of the Duke d*OBsana,** 
gives a remarkable instance of this perverse nature in man. 
A rich Neapolitan qierohant, Jacob Morel, prided himself 
in not having once set his foot out of the city, during the 
space of &»rty.eight years. This coming to the ears of the 
Duke, Morel had notice sent him, that he was to take no 
journey out of the kingdom, under thd penalty of 10,000 
.prowns. The merchant smiled at receiving the order; 
but afterwards, not being able to fathom the reason of 
such a prohibition, grew so uneasy, that he paid the fine, 
and took a little trip out of the kingdom.— 7%e Reflector. 
YOL. I.-rr 
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Averiion to Study. — Mankind have a great ayersion to 
intellectaal labour; bat even supposing knowledge to be 
easily attainable, more people would be content to be ig- 
norant tban would take even a little trouble' to acquire it— 
JbAfison. 

cxxvi. 

Money loell laid otO, — No money is better spent tban 
what is Ikid out for domestic satisfaction. A man is 
pleased that his wife is dressed as well as other people^ 

and the wife is pleased that she is dressed. — Ibid, 

I 
czxvir. 

Jttc^gfinsnt.— The most necessary talent in a mtin of 
eonviersation, is a good judgment He that has this in 
porfedioBe at master of his companion, without letting 
him see it; $,nA has the same advantage over men of any 
other qualifications whatsoever, as one that can see- would 
tove over a blind roan of ten times his strength.— iSteels. 

CZXVIII. 

Cofiiwrsation.-*-It is a wonderful thing that so many, 
and they not reckoned absurd, shall entertain those with 
whom tboy comex»^ by giving them the history of their 
pains, and aches; and imagine such narrations their quota 
of the conversation. This is, of all other, the meanest 
help to discourse, and a man must not think at all, or 
think himself very insignificant, when he finds an account 
of his headach answered by another's asking what news 
in the last mail. — Ibid, > 

cxsn. 

Advice, — There is nothing of which men are ^om 
liberal than their good advice, be their stock of it ever so 
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■maU; because it seems to carry in it an intimation of 
our own influence, importanoe, or worth.-<i-iroiMi^, 



The End of Prudence, — ^Thc great end of prudence is io 
give cheerfulness to those hours, which splendour cannot 
gild, and acclamation cannot exhilarate. Those soft 
intervals of unbended amusement, in which a man shrinks 
to his natural dimensions, and throws aside the ornaments 
or disguises which he feels, in privacy, to be useless en- 
cumbrances, and to lose all effect when they become 
familiar* , To be happy at home is the ultimate reanlt of 
all ambition, the end to which every enterprise and 
labour tends, and of which every desire prompts the pro* 
seeution. It is, indeed, at home that evl^ man must ba 
known by those who would make a just estimate of hia 
virtue, or felicity;- for smiles and embroidery are aliko 
occasional, and the mind is often dressed for show in 
painted honour and fictitious benevolence.— JoAnson. 



Hno to fom a Judgment.— In forming a judgment, 
lay your hearts void of foretaken opinions : else, whatso* 
ever is done or said, will be measured by a wrong rule, 
like them who have the jaundice, to whom every thing 
appeareth yellow. — Sir P, Sidney. • 

cxzxn. 
Of Speaking of One's 5cZ/.— " It i? a hard and nice 
subject for a man to speak of himself," says Cowley: **it 
grates his own heart to say any thing of disparagement, 
and the reader's ears to hear any thing of praise firom 
him." Let the tenour of his discourse be what it will 
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upon thii subject, it generally proceeds from vanity. 
An ostentatious man will rather relate a blander or aa 
absurdity be has committed, than be debarred from talk- 
ing of his own dear pcrsbn<— J.<f(2tson. 



Folhf and Madneaa. — Folly consists in' the drawing of 
false conclusions from just principles, by which it is di». 
tinguished from madness, which draws just conclusions 
from fiilse principles. — Locke. 



TbptM of 2>tM0irrte. — ^The weather is not a safe topie 
of discourse; your eompaiiy may be hippiah: nor is 
health; your associate may be a nudade imaginaire r nor 
is money ;. you may be suspected as'a borrower. — JStmmsr- 
man, 

. . czzxv. 

Eieh and Poor* — The difference between a rich man 
and a poor man is this — ^the former eats when he pleases, 
and the latter when he can get it — Sir W. Redeigh, 



TruB Courage. — True courage has so little to do with 
anger that there lies always the strongest suspicion against 
it where this passion is highest. The true courage is cool 
and calm. The bravest of men have th^ least of a brutal 
bullying insolence ; and, in ^e very time of danger, are 
found the most serene, pleasant, and free. Rage, we 
know, can make a coward forget himself and fight. But 
what is done in fury or anger can never be placed to the 
accofont of courage. Were it otherwise, womankind 
might claim to be the stoutest sex: for their hatred and 
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aagcr hvre ewet been i^awed tlM ■ ft r ong Mt and nuMl 
laatiii^.--<8ha/3te«6tiry. 



Liberty, — The liberty of a people consists in being go* 
▼erned l^y laws which they have made theniiielves, under 
whatsoever form, it be of government ; the liberty of a 
private man, in being master of his own time and actions, 
as far as may consist with the laws of God, and of his 
country .r—Cotf/sy. 

CX3U^III. 

PAi2MOpAy.-^PhiIo8ophy can add to our happiness in no 
•ther manner bat by diminishing our misery : it should 
not pretend to increase our present stock, but make ua 
economists of what we are possessed of. The great source 
of calamity lies in regret or anticipation; h^, therefore, is 
most wise, who thinks of the present alone, regardless^of 
the past or future. This' is impossible to a man of plea- 
sure; it is difficuU to,. the man. of business; and is, in 
some degree, attainable by the philosopher. Haj^y wer* 
we all born philosophers, all born with a talent of thua 
dissipating our own eases by spreading (hem upon all 



JRepiitattoii.-^Wha(ever indiffeienoe wo affect to abow 
for the good of mankind, every one seeks ibr esteem, and 
believes himself more worthy of it, in proportion as he 
finds himself generally esteemed: he considers the public 
ittffraga as a surety for the high opinion he has of him- 
lalf. The pretended contempt, therefore, for reputatidn, 
aad sacrifice said to be made of it to fortune a^d raflae- 
7* 
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lion, i« always inspired by the despair of rendering- ourV 
selves illustrious; we boast of what we havis, and despise 
what we have not. This is tha necessary effect of pride ; 
and we should rebel against it, were we not its dupes. — 
Selvetim. 

CXL. 

Reason, — ^Without reason, as on a tempestuous sea, we 
are the spojt of every wind and wave, and know not, till 
the event hath determined it, how the next billow will dis- 
pose of us ; whether it will dash us aguinst a rock, or 
drive us into a quiet harbourw — Lufias on Happiness, 



Idleness, — ^The worst vices, springing from the' worst 
principles, the excesses of the libertine, and the outrages 
of the plunderer, usually take their rise from eariy and 
unsubdued idleness. — Parr's Discourse, on Education, 

CXLII. 

Emls of Indimdual :^ccumu2af ton.— ^The accumulation 
of that power which 4s conferred by -wealth, in the hands 
of the few, is the perpetual source of oppression and ne. 
gleet to the m&ss of mankind. The power of the wealthy 
is farther concentrated by their tendency to combination, 
fr<Mn which, number, dispersion,* indigence, and ignorance, 
equally preclude the- poor. The wealthy are formed into 
bodies by their professions, their different degrees of opu- 
lence called ranks, their knowledge, and their small numj> 
ber. They necessaVily, in all countries, administer go. 
vemment; for they alone ^have «kill and leisure for its 
ftmctions. Thus circumstanced, nothing can be more 
evident ihan their inevitable preponderance in the politi. 
cal leale. The preference of partial to general interests 
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is, however, the ^atest of all public evilf . It ahodUk 
therefore, haTe been the object of its laws to repress this 
malady; but it has been their perpetual tendencgf-to ng* 
gravate it Not content with the inevitable Inequality of 
fortune, they havd superadded to it honorary and^otitioal 
distinctions. Not content with the inevitable tendency qf 
the wealthy to combine, they haTo imbo^ied them in dass- 
es; They haye fortified those conspiracies against the^e* 
neral interest, whi6h they ought to hare resisted, thougk 
they could not disarm. Laws-^ it is said, cannot equalize' 
men. No i: but ought they, for that reasmi, to- aggravate 
the inequality whiph they cannot core? Laws cannot in^ 
spire unmixed patriotism $ but ought they, for that reasoili 
to foment that corporation spirit whiieh. is its ■ most fiital 
enemy? — Sir: Jfamea J^faciiatosA— VindvM CraUtc<8. 



ifi<2o(ej8e«.— Inconsistent soul that man is! — ^lakigulsh- 
ing under wounds which he has- power to heal ! — ^his whol« 
life a contradiction to his knowledge I — ^his .reason, that 
precious gift of God to him, (instead of pouring in oil) 
serving but to sharpen his sensibilitieis, to multiply his 
pains,- and render him more melatieholy and uneasy under 
them !-— Poor unhappy creature, that he should do so 1 Are 
not th6 necessary causes of misery in this life enow, but 
he must addyoluntary ones tor his stock of sorrow; strugp 
gle against evils which cannot be avoioed, and submit to 
others, which a tenth part of the trouble they create him 
would remove from his heart for ever? — Sterne. 



t TUlet. — ^A titled nobility is the most undisputed progs- 
;aP of feudal barbarism. Tities had, in all ages, denoted ' 
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offices : it wai tmetred for Gothic Europe to attach them 
to ranks; yet this conduct of our remote ancestors admits 
explanation ; for, with them, offices were hereditary, and 
hence the titles denoting them became hereditary too. 
But we, who have rejected hereditary offices, retain a 
usage to which it ga^e rise, and which it alone could jus* 
tify. So egregiously is this recent origin of titled nobili- 
ty misGoncetved) that it has even been pretended to be 
necessary to the order and existence of society : a narrow 
and arrogant bigotry, whicb would limit/ all 'political re* 
mark to the Gothic i states of Europe, or establish gene- 
ral principles on events that occnpy so short a period of 
his^ry, and manners that have beeh adopted by so slen- 
der a portion of the human race. A tilled nobility Was 
equally^ unknown to the splendid monarchies of Asia, 
and -to the manly simplicity of the ancient common-' 
wealths. It arose from the peculiar circumstances of mo- 
dern Europe; and yet its necessity is now erected on the 
basis of universal experience, as if these other renowned 
and polished states were effaced from the records of his^ 
tory, and banished from the society of nations. ^'Nc^ilit 
ty is the Corrntfaian capital of polished states.** The aa« 
gust fitbric of society is deformed and encumbered by 
such Gk>tblb ornaments. The massy Dorie that sustains 
it is Isfroltr, and the splendid variety of arts and talents 
that sokce and embellish life, form the decorations of its 
Corinthian and Ionic capitals; — Sir James Maekintosh'^ 
Vtndic<B GaUic^, 



R^orm needs Agitation. — Power vegetates with more. 
yngom after gentle purgings. A slender , reform amuses 
and lulls the poo)Je— the popular enthtisiasm tubsidek; 
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and the moment of effisctual refonn ib irretrievably lost. 
No Important political improvement was ever obtained in 
a period of tranquillity. The corrupt interest of the go« 
yemment is so strong, and the cry of the people so feeble, 
that it were vain to expect it. If the effervescence of the 
popular mind is suffered to pass away without effect, it 
would be absurd to expect from languor what enthusi- 
asm has not obtained. If radical reform is not, at .such a 
moment, procured, all partial changes are evaded or de- 
feated in the tranquillity that succeeds. The gradual re- 
fiirm that arises from the presiding principle exhibited in 
the specious theory <^ Mr. Burke, is belied by the expe. 
rtenee of all ages. Whatever excellence, whatever free* 
dom is discoverable in governments, has been infused into 
tfaem by the shock of a revolutioB^ and their subsequent 
progress has been only the accumulation of abuse. It is 
hence that the most enlightened politicians have recog- 
nised the necessity of frequently recalling ^bvemments 
to their firi^t principles. Whatever is good ought to be 
pursued at the moment it is attainable. The public voice, 
irresistible in a period of convulsion, is contemned with 
inpunity, when direeted by that lethargy into whiph na- 
tbne are lulled by the tranquil course of their ordinary 
affiiirs. The ardour of refbria languishes iif jpsupport- 
ed tediouiness. IV perishes in an impotent struggle with 
adversaries, who receive new strength from the progress 
of .the day. No hope of great political improvement 
(let us repeat it) is to be entertained from tranquillity, loir 
its natural operation is to strengthen all those who are 
interested in perpetuating abuse. The only apparent ex- 
ception to this principle is, the case where sovereigns 
make important concessions to appease discontent, and 
to avert convulsion. This, however^ rightly understood! 
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is no exception,, for it arises evidently from the 
causes, acting at a period less advanced in the progress 
of popular interposition. — Ibid, . . 



* ImprnvabUity tf Government** — Who will he hardy 
enough to assert that a better constitution is not attain* 
able than anj which has hitherto af^ared? Is the limit 
of human wisdom to be estimated, in the scienee of poll* 
tics alone, by the extent of its present attainments? . li- 
the most sublime and difficult of iEiU ai::ts— othe improve* 
ment of the social order, the alleviation of the raiseriei 
ef the civil ecmdiUon of man — ^to be alone stationary^ 
amid the rapid progress of every other art, liberal and 
vulgar, to perfection? Where would, be the atrociow 
guilt of a grand experiment, to ascertain the portion of 
ftesdom anA happiaess that can be created by political 

]BStitutiOI)HI?-**lUlf. 



Before and* after i>i9n«r.-^Before , dinner, men m^et 
with great inequality of understanding; and those who 
are cons^j^ of their inferiority, have the modesty not 
to talk: when they have drunk wine, every man feels 
lumself happy, and loses that modesty, and grows impu» 
dent and vociferous; but he is not improved; he is only 
not sensible of his defect8.-*Jo&iit(m. 

CXLVllI. 

Humanity* — ^The most eloquent speaker, the most in- 
genious writer, and the most Accomplished statesman, can- 
not effect so much as the mere presence of the man who 
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tempen his wisdom and his vigonr with humanity.— !«• 
voter. 

Of Heretid»^ and thtir Conver9um:^^Th» eonTeraion of 
mistaiien believers can neither be wroof ht, nor shoold bo 
attempted by power or penalty. To endeavour the con- 
version of a heretic by ferce, is as absord a« to atteiftpt 
storming a castle by logic. It is not the body of the he* 
lotic we iM% to correct, but his wrong notions; which ftel 
no corporeal punishment A man may, by stripes, be com- 
{felled to say he sees; bat no beating will give hitn eyo- 
■igkt Weak eyes most be cored by proper applications, 
•ickness by suitable remedies, and erroneous opinions by 
argument and persuasion. Indeed the punishments for- 
merly used, and defended in writing, for the conversion of 
heretics, bfegin to be thought so shameful, as to require a 
difiereht colouring; especially since it appears, that harsh 
inocedore has here no other effect, than turning erroneous 
believers into abominable hypocrites. — Rejleet&r, 



7%e Ancient Peruvian Government, — Manco Capac, 
fn'etending he was sent from Heaven, on purpose to in- 
troduce virtue dn earth, endeavourecl, by prudent aldmo- 
nition and virtuous example', rather than force, to win 
over the wiM natives of the southern America. If mild 
persuasive methods failed, he tried to reduce them by cut- 
ting off" their provisions or means of subsistence. When 
they were brought to straits and necessities, he repre- 
sented to them the happiness of the other part of the peo- 
ple, who had submitted to his government; and these very 
means being used by all his successors, a great tract of 
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South America was brought under their dominion. No 
wild native repented of becoming a subject to such a 
goyernment, where nothing but virtue appeared, both in 
prince and people; and where the sway was so gentle that 
the governors behated as parents, and the people as chil* 
dren. . 

The history of Guanacava^ the last of the Yncas of 
this kingdom, shows how affectionately these kings were 
beloved by their subjects. Guanacova was engHged in as 
e^qiedition, with his army to Quinto^ in order to reduce 
the. country, the road to whieh was almost impracticabte, 
oik account of high rocks and deep valleys; but having 
happily reduced Quinto, his subjects, to fiiciUtate his re- 
turn, voluntarily undertook the immense labour of leveU 
Hng the road, by cutting through the rocks, and filling up 
the valleys, for- many miles together. . And, finding their 
king took delight in this province, they voluntarily and 
cheerfully made a new road, with the same labdur and 
difficulty on the other side, that he might have the plea- 
sure of going by the one and returning by the other ; both 
of which he constantly found strewed with green branches 
and fr^sh flowers. I pass over other manifestations of the 
tender regard which the Peruvians had for their kings, and 
the numerous particulars which showJiow happy thejr 
both were in such a paternal government. It is scarcely 
possible to read, without tears, that such a country as this 
should be ravaged by the Spaniards. Nothing can be more 
moving and afflicting, than to see savage Europeans go 
about to reform a people, who set th^em a genuine example 
4>f virtue worthy of imitation. 

Indeed, I should not advise other founders to use the 
same means as Manoo Capac did ; because he built upon 
an unwarranted and fabulous pretension. But other lau- 
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dable means might be used fer the samis purpbf e, capable 
of producing as good effects. — Jbid. 



How to Refdrm Mankind, — ^There is no way but one to 
reform men, -and that is to render them happier. It is 
good and easy to enfeeble -vice by bringing men nearer to 
ea4h other, and by rendering them thus more happy. All 
the sciences, indeed, are still in a state of. infancy ; but that 
of rendering men hap^y has not so much as seen the light 
yet, even in Christendom. — St. PierreU Studies of Nttture, 

CLII. 

Of Fanatics, — ^It appears as hopeless to reclaim a fa- 
natic by persuasion as to convince a heretic by stripes. 
It is fruitless to dispute wherie men are not agreed upon 
principles. A fanatic is singly guided by his own in- 
ternal motive or instinct, which he terms his conscience 
and his call. He lays no stress upon his understanding, 
and therefore it is idle to reason with him. A different 
kind of cure is hereby required from that to be used with 
a heretic. A physician, in this case, may be more success- 
ful than a divine. I- take fanaticism for a real disease, or 
a kind of hypochondriacal affection. Experience shows, 
that those we commonly call the enlightened, have usual- 
ly their bodies overloaded with bile and corrupted hu- 
mours. Many fanatics have been cured by medicines sor 
as totally to lose their gifts of prophecy or commissions, 
and again become sound members of the community. — 
Reflector,. 

CUII. 

On a Moral Ssnsev^li is observable that the -advocates 
VOL. I. — 8 
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far a monX sense, confilie ttteU; ideiGi entirely to moral 
principles and conduct, imagining^ that moral agencjr i» 
thus honoured with a peculiar faculty correspondent to its 
superior importance ; but the arguments by which they 
support the tenet, are equally applicable to other mental 
sensations, or as it were percussions of sentiment, as well 
as those which are strictly moral ; and these are extremely 
numerous. A sense of honour, the blush of shame, are 
as quick and vigorous as any which arise from moral 
causei. Thei^ is a sense of dignity, a sense of meanness, 
a sense of propriety, of impropriety, as instantaneous in 
its influence, where the action is not virtuous or vicious. 
A high sense of honour is sometimes in league with in« 
justice and n^urder.. It glows in the breast of the game- 
eter, who defrauds an honest tradesman, in order to pay 
his debts of honour to a noted sharper. It calls forth tho 
duellist into the field, and compels him to shed the blood 
of his intimate friend. There is also a religious sense ' 
highly injurious to human happiness, and impelling to 
actions which reason loudly condemns. It impels the de* 
luded votary to submit to every horror, from an imperious 
sense of duty. This has inspired a persevering resolution 
in a FaqUir to clench his fist until his nails have grown 
through the palm of his hand ; to stiffen himself into par- 
eular attitudes for life ; to throw himself under the chariot 
wheels of his tremendous deity, with all the transports 
of animated devotion. It may also be urged that if the 
sudden effect produced upon a percipient, in moral sub- 
jeotSfbe an evidence of a distinct mental sense, why may we 
not suspect that there may be an immoral sense? for it fire- 
quently happens, under the impetuosity of the passion, 
that sentiments and sensations instantaneously arise, not 
w^MQt oonralting, but contrary to tho diotatea of reason. 
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Unchaste desiret, cowardice, or a puaiUanimous sense of 
dBLDgeVj an implacable sense of reTenge^ calling aloud for 
exemplary punishment, are as prompt in their influence 
as the approbation of virtuous, or the disapprobation of 
vicious actions. And it may be that when these passioM 
subside, they will gave place to a quick and painful i 
of shame, fear, and remorse. 

Thus, however specious the doctrine pf a moral i 
may appear, upon a partial view of it, powerful are the ob« 
jections which point themselves to a minute examiner. 
— Cogan^w Eihicai (iuestioni. 



A4vantage9 of Conoersation.^— ^Conversation calls out 
into light what has been lodged in altthe reoesaes and se* 
eret chambers of the souL By occasional hints and iaei* 
dents it brings old nsefiil notions into rem^nbrance: it on* 
folds imd displays the hidden treasure of knowledge, with 
which reading, observation, and study, had before for. 
nishe^i the mind. By mutual discourse the soul is awft* 
kened and allnied to bring fbrth its hoards of knowledge, 
And it learns how to render them most useiul to mankind. 
A man of vast reading, without conversation, is like a 
miser who lives only to lumxell-^Wqit* en the i^nd. 



iii/e.— Though wei seem grieved at the shortness of 
life in general, we are wishing every period of it at an end. 
-The minor longs to be of age ; then to be a man of busi- 
ness; then to make up aA estate; then to arrive at hO" 
nours; then to retire.'-TiS|pecto<or. 
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CLVI. 

Errors of the Multiiude, — ^The multitade judge almost 
constantly wrong on all subjects that lie in the least out 
of the common way. They follow one another, like a 
flock of sheep, and not only go wrong themselves, but 
make those who are wiser ashamed to go right. And yet ' 
it is i^ot prudent to be singular in matters of in&rior con- 
. sequence. — Burgh's Human Nature, 



An overbearing Temper, — ^Nothing shows a greater ab- 
jectness of spirit, than an overbearing temper appearing in 
a person's behaviour to inferiors. To insult or abuse those 
who dare not answer again, is as sure a mark of cowardice, 
as it would bo to attack with a drawn sword a woman or a 
child. And wherever you see a person given to- insult his 
inferiors you may assure yourself he will creep to his su- 
periors; for the same baseness of mind will lead him to act 
the part of a bully to those who cannot resist, and of a 
coward to those who can. But though sei^vants and other 
dependents may not have it in their power to retort, i|i 
the same taste, the injurious usage they received from 
their superiors, they are sure to be eyea with'them by the 
contempt they themselves have for them, and the charac- 
ter they spread abroad of them through the world. Upon 
the whole, the proper behaviour to inferiors is, to treat 
them with generosity and humanity; but by no means with 
familiarity on one hand, or insolence on the other*— i^<i* 

CLVIII. - 

Of 7a2X;attvefi€ff.— Talkativeness, in some men, pro- 
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ceedi flom what b •ztreiiMly amiable, I BMan, an 9pm^ 
cammnmc^^ve temper. Nor ia it a. uniTernl rale, tliat 
whoever talks much, mnsf say a great deal not worth 
hearing. I have known men who talked freely, becauie 
they had a great deal to say, and delighted in communi- 
eating for their own advantage and that of tiie company; 
and I have known others, who commonly sat dumb, be- 
oaose they could pnd nothing to say. In England, we 
Uame every one who talks freely, let his conversation b^ 
ever so entertaining and improving. In . France, they 
look upon every man as a gloomy mortal, whose tongue 
does n<^ make an uninterrupted noise. Both these judg. 
ments are unjust — Ibid» 



Times and Opportunities. — As we ought, to be more 
frugal of oUr time than our money, the (me being infi- 
nitely more valuable than the other, so ought we to be 
particularly watchful of opportunities. There are limee 
and seasons proper for every purpose of life; and a very 
material part of prudence it is to judge rightly of tliem, 
and make the best of them. If you have, for example, a 
&vour to ask of a phleginatic, gloomy man, take him, if 
you can, over his bottle. If you want to deal with a co- 
vetous man, by no means propos<B your business to him 
immediately after he has been paying away money, but 
tBihex after he has been receiving. If you know a per- 
son for whose interest you have, occasion, who is unhap* 
py in his family, put yourself in his way abroad, rather 
than wait on him at his own house. A statesman will 
not be likely to give you a favourable audience immedi- 
ately after meeting with a disappointment in any of his 
8* 
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schemes. Thert are eyen many people who are always 
soar and i^homoared firom their tising tttt they have 
dmed. And as in persons, so in things, opporta&ity is of 
the utmost conseqaence. — Jbid, 



OftrvMting to Others. — It would be greatly for the ad- 
vantage of men of business, if they made it a rule never to 
trust any thing of consequence to another, which they can 
by any means do themselves. Let another hav6 my inte- 
rest ever so much at heart, I am sure I have it more my- 
self: and no substitute one can employ, can understand 
one's business so well as the principal, which gives him a 
great advantage for doing things in the best way, as he can 
change bis measures according to circumstances, which 
another has not authority to do. As for dependents of all 
kinds, it is to be remembered alwa^^^at thpir master's 
interests possess at most only the second place in their 
minds. Self-love will ever be the ruling principle, and no 
fidelity whatever will prevent a person from bestowing a 
good deal of thought upon his own concerns, which must 
break in, less or more, upon his diligence in consulting the 
interest of his constituent. How men of business can 
venture, as .they do, to trust the great concerns some of 
them have, for one half of every week in the year, which 
is half the year, to servants, -and expect others to take care 
of their business, when they will not be at the trouble of 
minding it themselves, is to me inconceivable. Nor does 
the detection, from time to time, of the firauds of such peo- 
ple, seem at all to deter our men of business from trusting 
to them. — JBnd, 
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Persons not hkelf ta serve yoft. — ^There are six 9ortB of 
persons, at whose hands you seed sot. expect kindneM. 
The sordid and narrow-minded, think of hobody but their 
noble selves. The busy have not time to think of you. 
The overgrown rich man, is above minding any one who 
needs his assistance. The poor and unhappy, has neither 
spirit nor ability. The< good-natured fool, however willing, 
is not capable of serving yoau — Jbid, 

cuai. 
fortune.*— Fortune is like the market, where many 
times, if you can stay a little, the ppce will fall; and, 
again, it is sometimes like a Sibylla's offer^ which at first 
ofiereth the commodity at full, then consumeth part and 
part, and still hpldeth up the j^xicc^-^Lord Bacon, 

CLZIIT. 

Contradictions in the Human Character, — What is so 
hateful to a poor man as the purse-proud arrogance of a 
rich one? Let fortune shift the scene, and make the poor 
man rich, he runs at once into the vice that he declaimed 
against so feelingly ; these are straiige contradictions in 
the human character. — Cumberland, 



How to give Advice, — ^The most difficult, province in 
friendshi]^ is the letting a man see his faults and errors, 
which should, if possible, be so contrived, that he may 
perceive our advice is given him, not so much to please 
ourselves as for his own advantage. The reproaches, 
therefore, of a friend should always be' strictly just) and 
not too frequent.— JStk2ge{{. 
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Fate of Hiatorians, — I know not by what fate it comes 
to pass, that historians, who give immortality to others, 
are so ill requited by posterity, that their actions and 
tiieir fortunes are usually forgotten; neither themselves en- 
couraged while they live, nor their memory preserved en. 
tire to future ages. It is the ingratitude of mankind to 
their wisest benefactors, that they who! teach us wisdom 
by the surest ways,' should generally live poor and unre- 
garded; as if they were bom only for the public, and had 
no interest in their own well being, but were to be lighted 
up like tapers, and to waste themselves for the^ benefit of 
others.~-X>ry<fen. 

CLXYI. 

Contentment, — Contentmlent produces, in some measure, 
all those effects which the alchyiiiist usi]lally ascribes to 
what he calls the philosopher's stone; and if it does ndt 
bring riches, it does the same thing by banishing the de- 
' sire of them. If it cannot remove the disquietudes arising 
. from a man's mind, body, or fortune, it makes him easy ^ 
under them. — Addison, 



PMlosophy put to the Test.-— A man that is out of hu- 
mour when an unexpected guest breaks in upon him, and 
does not care for' sacrificing an aftehioon to any chance 
comeir; that will be master of his own time, and pursuer 
of his own inclinations, makes but a very unsociable 
figure in this h£e.-^pectator. 

cLrviii, 
How to deal toith the World, — ^If a man were only to 
deal in the world for a day, and should adver have ogca- 
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Bion to converse more with mankind, never more need their 
good opinion or gx)od word, it were then no grreat matter 
(speaking as to the concernments of this world) if a man 
spent his reputation all at once, and ventured it at one 
throw ; but, if he be to continue in the world, and would 
have the advantage of conversation while he is in it, let 
him make use of truth and sincerity in all his words and 
actions ; for nothing but this will last and hold out to the 
«nd. — TUlotson, 

CLXJX. 

Appetite^ Rea$on, and WiU, — Appetite, whidi is elder 
brother to reason^ being the lad of stronger growth, is 
sure, on every contest, to take the advantage of drawing 
^ to his own side. And will, so highly boasted, is, at 
best, merely a top or football between these youngsters, 
who prove very unfortunately matched ; till the youngest, 
instead of now and then a kick or lash bestowed to little 
purpose, forsakes the ball or top itseli^ and begins to lay 
about his elder brother. 'Tis then that the scene changes. 
For the elder, like an arrant coward, upon this treatment, 
presently grows civil, and afibrds the younger as fiiir play 
afterwards as he can desire. — Shafteebury, 



Theory and Practice of Religion. — Every one who has 
read the New Testament will acknowledge, that tho prin- 
cipal traits in the charaeter of the Gospel, are mildness, 
benevolence, charity ; but who, that has taken a view of 
the conduct of its professors, will not confess, that these 
virtues appear with very faint light, amid the gloomy 
shades of Christian bigotry and intolerance. This con- 
sideration gives countenance to the opinion, that religion, 
among most men, is rather to be attributed td pr^udice 
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than conviction— is rather the effect of edacation than the 
result of rational inquiry.— 7%« Bee^ 1791. 

CLXZI. 

Discretion, — ^There are many more shining qualities in 
the mind of man, but there is none so useful as discretion; 
it is this^ indeed) which gives a v&lue to all the rest, which 
sets them at work in their proper times and places, and 
turns them to the advantage of the person who is possessed 
of them. Without it, learning is pedantry, and wit im- 
pertinence; virtue itself looks like weakness ; the best parts 
only qualify a man to be more sprightly in errors, and 
active to his own prejudice. — Addison, 



Origin of Trqdes and Professions* — Most of the trades, 
professions, and ways of living among mankind, take 
their original either from the love of pleasure, or the fear 
of want The former, when it becomes too violent, 
degenerates into luxury, and the latter into . avarice*— 
Rid. 

cLuaxi. 

Woman^s Love, — ^As the dove will dasp its wings to its 
side, and coyer and conceal the arrow that is preying on 
its vitals, so is the nature of woman to bide from' the 
world the pangs of wounded affection. — Anon. 



Friendship.^^Avuttoile considers friendship as of three 
kinds, one arising from virtue, another from pleasure, 
and another from interest; but justly determines, that 
there ean be no true friendship vf hich is not feonded on 
virtue^— JBoitoii. 
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€>f JnnoiMition.— Under the ■anciion of that tynmt, 
cQstoniv the most calamitoas abases are consecrated, 4nd 
we have invariably exerted oor best abilities to und^mine 
a system, so &tal to the peace and general happiness of 
the world. All the argraments that have been advanced, 
or that is possible to advance against innovation, originate 
in the grossest error and prejudice. If it had not been 
for this happy spirit of innovation, what woald bo the 
stale of niechanics, mathematics, geography, a8tr<momy, 
and all the usefiil arts and sciences tending to the instmc 
tion and felicity of mankind at this day? Are govern- 
ments which carry error and misery on the face of them, 
capable of less improvement, or are politics the only 
* science to be neglected? If we inquire, who are the 
stanch advocate^ of this anti-innovation doctrkie, it will 
be found that they are persons whose best stake is at 
issue, or if they keep concealed behind the curtain, they 
who appear in front, are agents dependent on them. 
The rulers themselves are contented with pronouncing 
high-sounding encomiums on the constitution, but if 
pressed to argument they make a retreat, and do no more 
than repeat the assertion. Assertion and' argument may 
be as different from^each other, as truth and falsehood. 
With equal consistency, I might proclaim Sir Isaac 
Newton thd most arrant blockhead that ever existed; 
and, if urged for any reasons, might get off with equal 
eclat, by replying in the same manner. — A Slketch of ike 
Mtmner$ uf the Age, 
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CLXXVT* 

Of ike dread of Reform, — The trae and only reason 
for not a^temptingf a reform in* the state of things is, that 
the interest of corruption requires theih to remain as 
they are. Hence, as we have before observed «n this 
topic, all pxties now seem- to agree; they who possess 
the good things, being afraid ^to risk the least alteration 
that might affect their possession, and the candidates of 
future expectation, dreading the utter extinction ci those 
good things, which they still look up to with hope and 
avidity. — Rid, 

CLxxrn. 
Tke British Constitution, — tf the British constitution 
be fundamentally good, why is the nation precluded from 
the full benefits of it? Let the army and navy be reduced 
to the proper legal establishment — ^to an establishment 
founded on just principles ; and, as the first step prepara- 
tory to the annihilation of corruption, restore integrity 
and purity to parliament; shorten their duration; and 
render to Wcry man, n6t disqualified by nature or by 
crime, the right of voting for his representative; then the 
system may be meliorated — wars abolished — ^no more the 
real interests of the people be sacrificed to the ideal ho- 
nour and dignity of crowns, nor fresh burdeas imposed, 
merely to increase the revenue, and to enslave them- 
selves.*— i&i<Z. 

CLXXVIII. 

- Reason and Philosophy, — In proportion as reason and 
philosophy are extending their empire over the world, the 
r^ers of nations are straining every nerve to chedE their 
progress and'deatroy the effects. The ganins of liberty. 
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htfvever, is roused, and, aided by such powerful succours, 
vietory must eventually ebtfue. - The human faculties have 
been long under the dominion of a barbarous Gothic igno- 
ranee. The lights of knowledge begin to dissipate tho 
gloom, and a «ucee8sfni example will convince all natiops 
. of the abuses that have been practised oa theta.— /M<f* 

cucziz. 
Of Criminal LaxDBj^Onx criminal laws avQ too in^iscri' 
minate and sojigQinary* The murderer, and the wretcbr 
who^ prompted by w^t, And unrestrained by the precepts 
of example or education, destitute of the. benefit of either, 
commita a theft to support existence, receive an equal 
punishment, ^l these abused are toFerated. Why?^^ 
Merely to tivoid the risk of innovation. — Ihid, " 



Catueaof War* — It is a|^>arent, that lust <^ power, and 
the senseless quar,rel» of princes, are |fenerally the causes 
of wurs, and of the devastations and slaughter of their 
subjects attending them.. About a liundred years ago, the 
King of Pegu made war against the King of Siam, with 
an army of above a million of foot, two hundred thousand 
horse, fiv^ thousand elephants, three thousand camek, &.c. 
The cause of this war .was to take two white elephants 
from the King of Siam; and to do the like from the King 
of Pegu, the Kings of African and Tangu waged war with 
^im. — 'C<m$iderationB on War* 

CLXXXi. 

Hew to prtvint Wars.— rBut surely, if the people have 
no reaX interest in the quarrels of their princes, as it^ is 
certain they very seldom have, it would be highly reason- 

VOL. I.— 5 
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i^ble that the prineea only should fight Would it not 
have been infinitely more just, tjiat Alexander and Darias, 
Caesar and Pothpey, and many mbre auch deitroying 
heroes, who might be mentioned, should have decided their 
disputes by single combat, than that so mapy thousands 
should have been sacrificed to their ambition? It was 
certainly a ^oble action, and worthy of 'great commenda- 
tion, in our King Henry the Fifth, that soon after he 
arrived in France to assert and obtain his right to the 
crofwn of that kingdom; he sent a letter to the Dauphin, 
in which he challenged him to single combat, ** that so,*' 
as he expressed it, " the lives of many men mij^ht be 
spared and the quarrel between them two be honourably 
fought and dedded by themselves.*' An immense trea- 
sure, pmd the lives of perhaps a millioB of pe6ple, might 
have been saved, if Louis the Fourteenth of France, wh^ 
he was young, and first bega4 to disturb Europe, had 
been thus engaged to fight singly. Our William the 
Third, if he had pome a little sooner into, the world, would 
not, I believe, have refused the combat; though t could 
rather have wished that circumstances had concurred to 
have matched Louis withCharl^ the Tw(;lilh of Sweden, 
and have brought them, together upon the stage. The 
subjects of such a pair of Toyal gladiators would certainly 
have had reason to wish they might both have fallen in 
the dispute. But the worst is, that though these perni- 
cious princes, or some of them, might have been by this 
means destroyed, yet bad kings are like the heads of the 
Hydra, if one is cut of^ another immediately sprquts up. — 
Jbid. 

OLXZZIIw 

CrueUff jproeeeding from AmbiHon, — ^Many are the in- 
stances c^ ambitnm having expunged jnty, oompasston» 
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•ad hunuuiity from the heut of noaa, and in the room of 
these benign virtues tufaetitating cruelty, and divers other 
destructive vices. What havoc has cruelty made, when 
excited and stimulated by ambition?. It has in all ages 
and nations been the principal motive of offensive war, 
that bane of human happiness, .and destroyer of the human 
species. This passion armed Cxsar against his country ; 
and him and Alexander, and many such tyrants, not 
against their countries only, but against mankind. When 
a plague carries off a hundred thousand persons, it is 
thought to do great execution ; but wha^ is that to the 
numbers destroyed by these greater plagues, commonly 
called heroes? Of Cxsar it. is recorded, that he slew in 
battlyon^ million, one hundred and ninety-two thousand 
men, "besides those slaughtered in the civil wars. Of 
Alexander, who it is probable did not murder fewer of his 
jfellow-creatures, that he wept, after he had, as he vainly 
and fiwUshly imagined, conquered the world, because 
there were no more worlds for him to -conquer, that was, 
to enslave or de^oy. — Jbid, 



'Social IttBtUutumtj-^AmoDg social inatitutions, those 
are the best, which are best adapted for divesting man of 
liis natural state, or depriving him of his absolute, to give 
a relative, existence; in short, for transferring self to a/ 
common unit, to the end that each individual may no 
longer^ consider himself as one, but as part of^ a unit, 
and have no sense or feelings but in conjunction with the 
whole. — Rouaseau'a Emilius, 

CT.TyTIV, 

Pleotifre.— The love of ideasure is natural to the buman 
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heart; and the best preservative agamst erimtnal pfea^ 
mires is a proper indulgence of sudi as are jbanocent. 

The youth, who bathes in pTeasure^s limpid streams. 
At well-judgM intervals, feeb all his soul 
NervM with recruited strebgth; but if too oft 
He swims in sportive mazes through the floods 
It chills his languid virtue. — Mason^ 



Pity.— In benevolent natures,' the impulse to pity h sc^ 
sudden, that, like instruments of musie which obey the 
touch, the objects which are fitted to excite such impreS' 
siohs, work so instantaneous an efl^ct, that you would 
think the will was scarce concerned, and that the rofnd 
was altogether passive in the sympathy whieh her own 
goodness has excited. The truth is, the soul is generally m 
such cases so busily taken up, and wholly engrossed by 
the object of pity, that she does not attend to her own 
operations, or take leisure to examine the principles upon 
which she acts. — Stetii's Sermons. 



i)rinJSEifigr*— ^Drunkenness is a social festive vice. The 
drinker collects his citcle; the circle naturally spreads: 
4>f those who are drawn within it, many becoihe the cor- 
Tuptors and centres of sets and circles of their own; every 
one countenancing, and, perhaps, emulating the rest, till 
a whole neighbourhood be infected from the contagion of 
A single example. — Paley. 

CLXXXVII. 

J%e Mind. — The mind, like a bow, is sometiines an. 
bent, to preserve its elasticity;. and because the bow is 
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vmWm vbl a ttete of remiraion, we make the same eendii- 
fioiis of the ^mnan mind; whereas, the mind is an aetive 
principle, and naturally impatient of ease; it may lose 
indeed its vigour, by being employed too inteneely on par- 
ticular subjects, but recovers itself again, rather by vary- 
ing its applications, than by continiiing inactive. — Ths 
World. 



Sources ef Edueation.-^EdvLcaiiaa is either from nature, 
from man, or from things; the developing of our faoolties 
and organs is the education of nature; that of man is the 
application we learn to make of this very developing; and 
that of things is the experience we acquire in regard to 
the different objects by which we are affected. All that 
we have not sLt our birth, and that we stand in need of at 
the years of maturity, is the gift of education.— */{otw- 
$eau. 



Plato's l?e;m52tc.^-Plato, in his republic, pays no atten- 
tion to the multifude ; he devoted all his attention to the 
formation of a body of sages and of warriors to keep the 
. common herd in order: is that the plan of our modern 
philosopher? — Tht Savage, 



Ootemmeta of Temper.^^Evevj human breatDre is sen- 
sible of the propensities to some inifiri^ity ^ftemper, which 
it should be hi^ care tau<5orrect and subdue^ particularly 
in the early peripd of life; else, when kirnved at a state of 
maturity, he mat rek|»se into those fiinlts which were 
originally in his natnre, and which will require to be 
9* 
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diligently watchied and kept under, through the wholo 
course of life; since nothing leads more directly to the 
breach of charity, and to the injury and molestation of 
our fellow-creatures, than the indulgence of an ill temper. 
-'Dr, Silair. ' 



Disfove. — ^It may be said that disease generally brings 
that equality which death completes. The distinctions 
^hich set one man so far above another, are very little 
preserved in the gloom of a sick chamber, where it wUl 
be in vain to expect entertainment from the gay, or in- 
structions from the wise; where all human glory .is oblite- 
rated, the twit clouded, the reason perplexed, and the hero 
subdued ; where the highest and brightest of. mortals fiikd 
nothing left but consciousness and innocence. — Addison^ » 
Anecdotes 



S^eZ/.-^This insignificant intruder is at all times one of 
the -most impertinent companions in the world: you may 
try every art and contrivance in your power to get free 
from his troublesome .conversation; the creature will press 
upon your retirement,* and force himself upon you in spite 
of your teeth : will |;>e meddling in your affairs, setting 
them in such a ligjit as cannpt fail of putting you out of 
humour, or teasing you with reflections that make you 
weary of your- life. '. No4>lao0 is safe from him. He will 
force himself into tt^e closet, hoVer about the bed, and 
penetrate through the thickest darkness, into the deepest 
recess; wili travel with yoa by land or by sea, and will 
not quit you, th6u'gh you be in banishment. There ii a 
¥ery whim^c«l circumstance, at the sajigie time, attendant 
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upon this paradozi^nii character. Most people are re- 
proached with loving him with the greatest partiality and 
boldness; and are greatly delighted, it is said, to hear him 
praised, yet very few seek to come to tjkQ knowledge of 
him or -cultivate his acqAaintance ; nay, the greatest part, 
by all possible means, avoid encomitering him. It is sur* 
prising to see, say they, the pains that are continually 
taken, and the contrivances used to get rid of this con- 
tinued phantom : some flatter him; some bally him; some 
endeavour to impose upon, him, some carry him to the 
gaming table, others to the bottle, and the like; . but he 
never falls to detect their frauds, and to resent them 
with severity; like the reckoning, he -appears after the 
banquet is over, and not unfrequently reprpaches one with 
profusion, and another with satiety. Nay, so galling are 
his reprehensions, anj so troublesome his intrusion, that 
there have not been wanting instances, even in high life, 
of some, who not being able to help- him otherwise off, 
have called unto their relief, the halter, the dagger, or the 
pistol; and fairly removed then^selves into another world, 
to get rid of him*— 7%e World, 



. The Civil Laws of England, The laWsof England 
have been the subject of exiLogf to many sagacious and 
learned men. I havei read them repeatedly, and pondered 
them attentively. I find them often dilatory, often un- 
certain, often contradictdry, often crael, often ruinous. 
Whenever they find a man dbwn they keep him so, and 
the more pertinaciously the mWe eaittestly he appeals to 
them. Like tilers, in mending one hole, they always 
make another. There is iio country in whtoh they move 
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with such velocity where life is at, stake, or, where pro* 
perty is to be defended, so slowly. Can it be wondered 
that, upon a bench, under so rotten an effigy of justice, 
sat a Sagfgs, a Jeffries, a Finch, and a Page !^ Law hha 
become in England not only the most ezpenstTe, but the 
most rapacious and dishonest of trades*— £aoi2or's loHfgi' 
flMry Cvnversatitms. 

cxciv. 
WU, — ^Wlt is the most dangerous talent we can posses^ 
it must be guarded with great dis<^tetion and good na- 
ture, otherwise it will create many enemies. 

Wit is perfectly consistent with softness and delicacy, 
yet they jtae seldom foimd united. • Wit is' so flattering to 
vanity, that they who possess it are. intoxicated, and lose 
all self-command. .« 

, Though it is the most captivating, yet it is the most 
dreaded of all talents ; the most dangerous tb those who 
have it, and the most feared by those who have it not. 
He who is grown rich without it, in safe and sober dul- 
ness, shuns it as a disease, and looks upoA poverty as its 
invariable concomitant. — Dr» Blair* 



CAriattani^y.— rTbough Christianity be as generally pro- 
iessed and as. clearly taught amongst us, as ever it was in 
any nation, there are but few that are ever the better £)r 
it; the most being here also as bad, both in their princi- 
ples and practices, as they which live in the darkest cor- 
ners of the earth, whence light of the Gospel never yet 
shined. The«far greater part, of the people. in this king- 
dwi know litdfi or nothing of the religion they pro&es, 
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bat only to pnyfets it a« the feKg^on of the coontry 
wherein they live. They may, perhape, be very xeahmt 
for it (as all people are for the religion in which they are 
bom and bred,) but take no care to frame their lives ac- 
cording to it« because they Were never rightly infiirmed 
about it.— 'ZH*. Wm.Beveridge, 



Pumshment for Theft. — One day, when I was dining 
with the Reverend Prelate, John Morton, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Cardinal and Chancellor of England, there 
happened to be at table, one of the English lawyers, who 
took occasion to run out Into a high commendation of the 
severe execution' of justice upon thieves, who (as he said) 
were then hanged so fast, thai there were sometimes 
twenty on one gibbet; and upon that he said, he could not 
wonder enough • how it came to pass, that since so few 
escaped there were yet so many thieves left, whq were 
still robbing in all places. Upon this, I, who took the 
boldness to speak freely before the cardinal, said, there 
was no reason to wonder at the matter, 'since this way of 
punishing thieves, was neither just in itself, nor good for 
the public; for, as the severity was too great, so the re- 
medy was not effectual — simple theft ndt being so gveat a 
crime, that it ought to cost a idan his life; and np punish- 
ment, how severe soever, being able to restrain those from 
robbing, who can find out no other way of livelihood : and 
in this, said I, not only you in England, but a great part 
of the world, imitate some ill masters, that are readier to 
chastise their, scholars than to teach them. There are 
dreadful punishments enacted against thieves ; but it were 
much better to make such good provisions, as that every 
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ttan migbt be pat, In a method how to live, and eo be juv' 
MTfod from the &tal neeeMitj of steaUn^* and of dyin^^ 
ibr it-Hfitr Tftemee More. 



Imw €fBeawm, — ^Right reaeon is a trae hw, agreeable 
to nature; universal, inTariable, eternal; which inTitc» 
men to duty by precepts, and deters them from iniquity 
by prohibition^; and which never commands or prohibit* 
the virtuous in vain, though the wicked are munoved by 
menaces or injunctions. Of this law, nothing can be' 
changed or altered; nor can the whole, or any part of it, 
be repealed or cancelled. No authority, either of the se- 
nate or the people, can release men from its* obligation. 
It is so plain as to need no commentator or interpreter: 
nor is It one law at l&ome, another at Athens; one at this 
time, another hereafter ; but the same eternal and im. 
mortal law must bind all nations of all ages — under the 
ocmtrol of one iHresiding and directing power, even God 
himself^ by whom this law was contrived, adjusted and 
established; to which whoever refuses obedience must fly 
from himself, and cast off the nature of a man — and this* 
be cannot do. without sujSering the severest tortures, 
though he should escape those punishments which are 
commonly believed.— ^Jtfarctis TuUiu» Cicero. 

CfXCVIII. 

Of Civilized and Barharous Nations, — An ancient wri- 
ter, who lived when the. Romans were the most polite and 
knowing, clearly gives preference to those they call bar- 
barians, in point of manners. He is speaking of the Scy« 
thians; and, after describing their way of life observes, that 
** justice was cultivated and preserved among them, not 
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by laws, but by the ■pirit and temper of the people; that 
'they held no crime more atrocioos than theft; that they 
h^d not the same passion for gold and silver with other 
nations ; and that a moderation, contentedness, and sobri- 
ety of manners, laid them under no temptation of invading 
what was not their own. And I wish,** says the historian, 
** tliat the rest of the world possessed the same spirit of 
moderation, the same justice in abstaining from what be- 
longs to others ; arms Vould not then commit the ravages 
they do, nor mankind perish more by th^ sword than from 
ihe natural lot of mortality •* And it may seem altogether 
wonderful, that nature grants to savages, what the Greeks 
cannot attain with all their refinement and parade of phi. 
losophy ; and that civilized and polished manners are ex- 
ceeded by those of uncultivated barbarism. So much 
more advantageous to the one is an Ignorance of what is 
wrong, than to the t)ther a knowledge of what is right" 
So a sensible writer of our own tells us, that he had 
*^met with pepple as polite, iqgenious^and humane, whom 
wb hate been taught to look upon as cannibals, as aHy he 
ever conversed with in Europe; and I am convinced,** 
■ays he, "from my own. experience, that human nature is 
every where the same, allowances being made for unavoid- 
able prejudices, instilled in infancy by ignor|mce and sn- 
persition. . And nothing has contributed more to render 
the world barbarous, than men*8 having been taught from 
their cradles, that every nation almost but theii[ own are 
barbarians: they first imagine the people of distant na- 
tions to be monsters of cruelty and barbarity, and then 
prepare to invade and extirpate them; exercising greater 
cruelties than ever such nations were charged with. This 
wasjexactly the case with the Spaniards and the natives 
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of Amsriea;** and would to Hieaven th« case could suit 
no other people and country ! — Sylva^ or the Wood, 



Ijffect of Methodism. — These preachers, I will admit, 
do some good, but they do, at the same time, a .great deal 
of harm. There would have been little religion, I believe,' 
in the purlieus of St Giles's, London, but for the preach- 
ing of Whitfield and 'Wesley. It so happened| however, 
that their proselytes and fbllowers were among the lowest 
and least intelligent classes of men, and findiug it neces • 
sary to hold out to them the terrors of the Lord, in alarm- 
ing the hardened, it terrified the weak, and put them, a's 
it were, beside themselves. Not experiencing that new 
birth, or feeling that regeneration within thcmselv«0, 
which they are taught "to believe necessary to salvation, 
they, with the best of principles, are wretched and un* 
happy for the remainder of their lives, and are continual- 
ly in search of comfort and cannot find it. One of these 
' unhappy men assured me, that though in the early part 
of his life he was thoughtless, dissipated, and wicked, 
yet, by attending the chapels of Calvinistical preachers, 
he had seen his error, and had reformed ; and that he was 
not conscious, for the last ten years of hif life, of having 
been guilty of any one sin; and that, in his humble situ- 
ation, it was his study to do all the good it was in his 
power to do; yet, Y^ith tears,. he feared that, after all, his 
soul was in estate of damnation, and he a lost creature; 
for he bad never, at any one time, felt within him that 
sinrit-working principle of regeneration, which Mr. Whit- 
field says is the mar^ of the elect, and without which all 
the good works we do are an abomination.— 7VtM2er*it 
Memoirs. 
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Various View of Life. — It fares with us in human hfe, 
as in a routed army ; one stumhies first, and then another 
falls upon him, and so they follow;^ one upon another, till 
the whole field comes to be one heap of miscarriages. — 
Seneca, 

It is in human lifer, as in a game at tables, where a man 
wishes for the highest cast; but if his chance be other- 
wise, he is e*en to play ^it as wdl as he can, and to make 
the best of it — Plutarch, 

Life is like a game at cards; we know the cards wUl 
beat any one, but he who plays them carefully will do 
more with the same cards, than he who throws them out 
at random. The gifb of nature, education, and fortune, 
are the cards put intaour hands; all we have to do is to 
manage them well by a^teady adherence to the dictates 
of sound reason. — Tucker^ s Light of Nature, 



Self'KnowMge — Who seeth not how great is the ad- 
vantage arising from this knowledge, and what misery 
must attend our mistakes conoerning it For be who is 
possessed of it not only knoweth himself, but knoweth 
what, is best for him. He. perceiveth what he can and 
what he cannot do; he applieth himself to the one, he 
gaineth what is necessary, and is happy; he attempts not 
the other, and therefore incurs neither distress nor disap- 
pointment From knowing jiimself, he is able to form a 
right judgment of others, and turn them td his advantage, 
either for the procuring some, good or preventing some 
evil. On thie contrary, he who is ignorant of himself, and 
maketh a wrong estimate of his own powers, will also 
mistake those of other men: he knows neither what he 
VOL. I.— 10 
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wants or undertakes, nor yet the means he maketh use 
of; so that he not only fails of success, but oflentimes falls 
into many misfortunes ; while the man who sees his way 
befi>ro him, most commonly obtains the end he aims at, 
and not only so, but secures to himself renown and honour. 
— SocraiBs in Xenophon, 



Moral Evil Man^s own Creation, — ^Man brings up)on 
himself a thousand calamities, as consequences of his ar- 
tifices and pride, and then overlookingr his own follies, 
gravely .investigates the origin of what he. calls evil: — he 
compromises every natural pleasure to acquire fame among 
transient beings, who forget him nightly in sleep; and 
eternally in death ; and seeks to render his name cele- 
brated among posterity, though it has no identity with his 
person, and though posterity and himself can have no con- 
temporaneous feeling. He deprives himself and all around 
him, of every passing enjoyment, to accumulate wealth, 
that he may purchase other men's labour, in the vain hope 
of adding happiness to his own. He omits to make effec- 
tive laws to pi^ot^ct the poor against the oppressions of the 
rich, and then wears out his existence under the fear of 
becoming poor, and being the victini of his own neglect 
and injustice. He arms himself with murderous weapons ; 
and on the slightest instigation practises murder as a sci- 
ence, follows this science as a regular profession, and ho- 
nours its chiefs above benefactors and philosophers, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of blood they have shed, or the 
mischiefs they have perpetrated. He disguises tiie most 
worthless of the people in showy Uveries, and then excites 
them to murder paen whom they nev^r saw, by the fear of 
being killed if they do not kill. He revels in luxury and 
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glattony, and then complains of the diseases which residt 
from repletion. He tries in all things to counteract or 
improve the provisions of nature, and then afflicts himself 
at his disappointments. He multiplies the chances against 
his owii life and health by his ntoimerous artifices, and then 
wonders at their fatal results. He shuts his eyes against 
the volume of truth as presented by Nature, and, vainly 
eonsidering .that all was made for him, founds on this fklse 
assumption, various doubts in regard to the justice of eter- 
nal. causation. He interdicts the enjoyment of all other 
creatures, and, regarding the world as his property, in 
mere wantonness destroys myriads on whopn have beea be- 
stowed beauties and perfections. He forgets that to live 
and let live, is a maxim of universal justice, extending not 
only to his follow creatures, but to inferior ones, to whom 
hfs moral obligations kre greater, because they are more 
in hb power. He afflicts himself that he cannot live for 
ever, though his forefathers have successively died to make 
room for him. He repines at the thought of losing that 
life, the use of which he so often perverts: and, though he 
began to exist but yesterday, thinks the world was made 
for him, and that he ought to continue to enjoy it for ever. 
He desires to govern others, bilt, regardless of their de- 
pendence on his benevolence, is commonly gratified in dis- 
playing the power intrusted to him by a tyrannical abuse 
of it He makes laws, whieh, in the hands of mercenary 
lawyers, serve as snares to unwary poverty, bnt as shields 
to crafty wealth. He acknowledges the importance of edu- 
aatingr youth, yet teaches them any thing but their social 
duties in the political state in which they live. H6 passes 
his days in questioning the providence of Nature, in 
ascribing evil to supernatural causes, and in feverish ex- 
pectations of results contrary to the necessary harmony of 
the world.— -iKr R, Philips* 8 Walk from London to Kew. 
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A Oeologieal Fact — ^The following geological fiict has 
been lately given, as translated from Count Bournon^s 
Mineralogy, Daring the years 1786-7, and 8, they were 
occupied near Aiz, in Provence, in France, in quarrying 
Btone for th^ rebuilding, upon a vast scale, of the Palace 
of Justice. The stouiGi was a deep-gray limestone, s^d of 
that kind which are tender when they come out of the 
quarry, but harden by exposure to the air. The strata, 
were separated &om one another by a bed of sand, mixed 
with clay more or less calcareous. The first which were 
wrought presented no appearance of any foreign bodies; 
but, after the workmen had. removed the first ten beds, 
they were astonished, when taking away the eleventh^ to 
find its inferior sur&ce, at the depth of forty or fifty feet» 
covered with shells. The stone of this bed having . been 
removed, as they were taking away the sand which sepa- 
X9ied the eleventh bed from the twelfth, they found stumps 
of columns and fragments of stones half- wrought, and the 
stone was exactly similar to that of the quarry. They 
found, moreover, coins, handles of hammers, and other 
tools, or firagments of tools, of wood. But that which 
principally commanded their attention was a board, about 
an indi thick, and seven or eight feet long; it was broken 
into many pieces, of which none were missing; it was 
possible to join ihem again one to another and to restore 
its original form, which was that of the boards of the sam^ 
kind used by the masons and quarrymen; it was worn in 
the same manner, rounded and waving on the edges. The 
stones, which were partly wrought, had not changed in 
their nature, but the fragments of the board, and the in- 
struments, and the pieces of instruments of wood, had 
been changed into agates, which were very fine, and agree- 
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ably ooborSd. Here, then, (obseires Count Boumon) we 
have the traces of a work executed by the hand of man, 
placed at the depth of fifty feet, and covered with eleven 
beds of compact limestone ; every thing tended to prove 
that this work had been esecuted where the traces exist- 
ed. The presence of man had then preceded the forma- 
tion of this stonfe, and that very considerably, since he was 
already at such a degree of civilization, that the arts were 
known to him, and that he wrought the stone, and formed 
columns of it — Report of ChemUtry and Experimenidl 
Philo9ophy. 

CCIV. 

JtiuvMH Life, 

Reason thus with life,'— • 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing. 
That none but fools would keep: a breath thou art 
(Servile to all the skiey influences,) 
That does' this habitation, where thou keep'st, 
Hourly afflict; meriely, thou art death's fool; 
For him thou labourist by thy flight to shun. 
And yet runn*st towards him still. Thou art not noble; 
For all the accommodations that thou bear'st, 
Are nursed by baseness. Thou art by no means valiant; 
For thou dost fear the soft and tender fork 
Of a poor worm. Thy best of rest is sleep. 
And that thou oft provo^st; yet grossly fear*st 
Thy death, which is no more. Thou art not thyself; 
For thou exisfst on many a thousand grains 
That issue out of dust, Happy thoa art not : 
For what thou hast not, still thou striv'st to get ; 
And what thou hast, forgefst. Thou art not certain; 
For thy complexion shifts to strange effects, 
10» 
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After the coon. If thou art rich, thou art poor;-^ 

F<v* lili^e an ass, whose bieick with ingots bows ; 

Thou bears*t thy heavy riches but a journey. 

And death unloads thee. Frigid hast thou none; 

For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire, 

Th& mere effusion of thy proper loins. 

Do curse the gout, serpigfo, and the rheum. 

For ending thee no sooner. Thou hast nor youth» nor age ; 

But, as.it were, an after-dinner^s sleep, 

Dreaming on both: for all thy. blessed youth 

Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palsied eld; and when thou'rt old, and rich, 

Thou*8t neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty. 

To make thy riches pleasant. ■ What's yet in this. 

That fears the name ^ life? Yet in this life 

Lie hid more thousand deaths : yet death we fear. 

That makes these odds all cYen^-'-Shakspeare, 

ccv. 
Necessity of properly Exereisimg the Mindr^As the 
body from disuse may come in time to be deprived of all 
its powers, so the mental faculties may lose all their 
energy, through a' neglect of their being exerted duly, and 
the man be no longer able to act, or not act in the manner 
that best becomes him. Therefore, fathers, although other- 
wise well assured of the good dispositions of their children, 
forget not to warn them against the company of ill men ; 
knowing, that as to converse with the good must exercise 
every virtue; so to associate with the bad must prove no- 
less pernicious and baneful. — Xenophon, 

ccvi. 
EvUs of Life, — Unwillmgly does the mind digept the 
ev'da prepared for it by others; for those we prepare our- 
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selves, we eat but the fruit which we havp planted and 
watered. A shattered fortune, a shattered frame, so we 
have but the sstisfiLction of shattering them ourselves, 
pass naturally enough into the habit; and by the easo 
with which they are done, they save the spe^tatdr a world 
of pity : but for those, like Jacob's, brought upon him by 
the hands from which he looked for all his comforts; — the 
avarice oC a parent, the unkindness of a relation, the in- 
gratitude of a child — ^they aro evils which leave a scar; 
besides, as they hang over the heads of all, and therefore 
may fall upon any, every looker-on has an interest in the 
tragedy. But then we are apt to interest ourselves no 
otherwise than merely as the incidents themselves strike 
our passions, without carrying th^ lesson farther* In a 
word, we realize nothing. We sigh, we wipe away the 
tear, and there ends the story of misery, and the moral 
with it — Steme^a SermonSj, 



Origin of Civil' Gopemment — To take away all such 
mutual grievances, injuries, and wrongs, that is, such as 
attend men in the state of nature, there was no wny but 
only by growing into compositloli and agreement amongst 
themselves, by ordaining some kind of government pub- 
lic, and by yielding themselves subject thereunto,' that 
unto whom they granted authority to rule imd govern, by 
them the peace, tranquillity, and happy estate of the rest 
might be procured. Men always knew that where force 
and injury was offered, they might be defonders of them- 
* selves : they knew that however men may seek their own 
commodity, yet if this were done with injury unto others, 
it was not to be suffered, but by all men and all good 
means to be withstood. Finally, they knew that no man 
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might in reason take upon hi™ to determine his own right, 
and according to his own determination proceed in ittain- 
tenance thereof, in as much as every man is towards himr 
se]^ and them whom he greatly affects, partial; and there- 
fore that strifes and troubles would be endless, except 
they gave their common consent, ail to be ordered by 
some, whom they should agree upon, without which eon^ 
9ent there would be no reason that one man should take 
upon him to he lord or judge over anaHher^ — Hooker''^ 
Ecelesiastical Polity, 



Importance of Female Education, — ^Matrimony, an)ong 
savages, having no object but propagation and slavery, is 
a very humbling state for the female sex: but delicate or- 
ganization, great sensibility, lively imagination, with 
sweetness of temper above all, qualify women for a more 
dignified society with men ; which is, to be their bosom 
friends and companions. In the common course of Euro- 
pean education, young women are trained to' make an 
agreeable figure, and to behave with decency and pro- 
priety : very littlie culture is bestowed on the head, and 
still less on the heart, if it be 'not the art of hiding pas- 
sion. Education, so slight and superficial, is far from se- 
conding the purpose of nature, that of making women fit 
companions for men of sense. Due cultivation of the 
female mind would add greatly to the happiness of males, 
and still more to that of females. Time runs on, and 
when youth and beauty vanish, a fine lady, who never 
entertained a thought into wbioh an admirer did not enter, 
finds in herself a lamentable void, occasioning discontent 
and peevishness. But a woman who has merit, improved 
by a virtuous and refined education, retains in her decline 
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an infiaence over the men, more flattering even than that 
of beauty; she is the delight of her friends as fi)rmerly of 
her admirers. Admirable would be the effects of sach re- 
fined education, contributing no less to public good than 
to private happiness. A' man, who at present must de- 
grade himself into a fop or a coxcomb, in order to please 
the women, would soon discover, that their favour is not 
to be gained, hut by exerting every manly talent in public 
and in private life; the two sexes, instead of corrupting 
each othery would be. rivals in the race of virtue; mutual 
esteem would be to each a school of urbanity ; and mutual 
desire of pleasing would give smoothness to their beha- 
viour, delicacy to their sentiments, and tenderness to their 
passions. 

Married women, in particular, destined by nature to 
take the lead in educating their children, would no longer 
be the greatest obstruction to good education by their 
ignorance, frivolity, and disorderly manner of living. 
Even upon the breast, infants are susceptible of impres- 
sions, and the mother hath opportunities without end of 
instilling into then) good principles before they are fit fbr 
a male tutor. By such a refined education, love would 
take on a new form, that which inspires fbr making us 
happy, and for softening the distresses of chance ; it would 
delieiously fill the whole soul with tender amity, and mu- 
tual confidence. The union of a worthy and a fiivolous 
woman can never, with aU the advantages of fortune, be 
made comfortable. — Lord Kaimes* tfUtory of Man, 



Mischief 8jof Poetry, — Dr. Prideaux, in his CJonnexions, 
has forcibly depicted the inexpressible mischiefs done to 
mankind by those mercenary poets and historians, who. 
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by praising' heroes or princes 'for conquering countries, 
have incited other princes to imitate them.^ — HuUhinson'9 
Confunon of Tongues, 



CharacUer 0/ the Virtuous Man, — ^The virtaoas, the 
truly wise man, distinguishes himself, not by a peculiar 
dress, not by singular actions, Words, and gestures, but 
by his whole conduct. One view must appear in all his 
actions — the view to do as much good by his existence as 
possible. \ 

He is not merely a good citizen, a fkithful husband, and 
a serviceable friend; he is a philanthropist. 

Foresight and prudence, in the whole of his conduct, 
keeps him equally distant from enthusiasm, which clouds 
the judgment, as from levity. 

He studies his duties, in order to execute them. 

He will not be without fault, because he is a man; but 
he will never be indifferent about his i&ults. He will not 
indulge, let take root, or be governed by, bad passions or 
inclinations, under the name of weaknesses ; but he will be 
active against indulging them; he will hasten to mend his 
committed errors; they will redouble his ardour; they 
will render him ihore attentive to himself. The con- 
sciousness of his own imperfections will render him modest 
and indulgent with regard to others, but hard and severe 
against himself. 

After a good action, which had cost him some trouble, 
he will not be negligent for a long time, as if he had done 
enough; neither will he lose his spirits if, perhaps, his 
good intentions are now and then not crowned with sue- 
cess. He examines and inquires into the principles which 
he follows in his conduct; they are good and just, and he 
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is ccpBtant to them. He is satis6ed with the good inten- 
tions of his actions, though their utility is not always con- 
spicuous or puhlicly acknowledged. — Fedar, 

ccxi. 
The Value of Affections, — The tender affections, com- 
prehending all the diiSerent modifications of love, appear 
in various forms and degrees, from the transient good- 
will we feel for a common stranger, to the fondness with 
which the mother watches over her child in distress, or 
which unites the hearts of absent lovers. They may be 
accompanied 47ith disappointment or other circumstances 
productive of pain, but that they are in themselves de- 
lightful requires neither proof nor illuatration. But the 
affections are never so engaging as when they improve the' 
character. This, indeed, is their natural tendency, inas^ 
much as they prevent our att^ntiouN from being confined 
to ourselves, and create both an interest in the welfare of 
others, and also an anxiety to recommend ourselves to 
their esteem. And it is wonderful how far, in many in- 
stances, they have subdued the ferocity and selfishnesv of 
human nature, and roused its timidity and indolence to 
indefatigable exertions land heroic exploits. The power 
of love to support the affectionate, in the most trying ■ 
situations, is so great, that the very consciousness of be-* 
ing beloved by the object of oUr attachment, will disarm 
of its terrors even death, itself. As the tender affections 
may be exhibited in such various forms, to contribute at 
once to our improvement and delight, it is a pity that 
men of genius should sometimes degrade theupjtelves to 
win our attachment to worthless characters, or to allure 
us to a vicious, indolent, or effeminate life. And althoiigh 
it is, indeed, meritorious employment to warn the inex- 
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perienced against the arts of the profligate, and ta repre- 
sent the errors ai^d crimes into which the most amiable 
dispositions are apt to be betrayed; it is also of the highest 
importance) sometimes to exhibit oar fellow-creatares in 
a more favourable point of view, to rouse our emulation 
by characters who unite the respectable to the amiable 
qualities, and to show, what is not unfrequently exem- 
plified in the world, how the tender aff^dtions, when 
properly directed, are productive of the most generous 
and heroic virtues. — D^IaraeH-^Essays on Literary Plea- 
sure. 



Candour^cf greater Worth than Prt*rf«fk;«.— Simplicity 
and gentleness are more beileficial to the human race, than 
the prudence of all its individuals; for nobody has ever 
described the golde^i age as composed of prndent, but of 
candid men. If it be objected, that much of that 'which is 
called simplicity in Women is thoughtlessness or inatten- 
tion, I reply, that much of that which is called prudence 
in men, is fiUlacy, duplicity and treachery, which fure 
much worse qualities. Even that very discreet frankness, 
with which Uiey sometimes incautioulily unbosom them- 
selves, is a token considered as a symptom^ No person 
is ignorant of iiis vices; and whoever finds iiimself loaded 
with them to a large amount, is very carefiil to shut the 
crevices of his heart ^ prevent the pryings of curiosity. 
Whoever commits criminal di^co'ders within his hoosd, 
does not leave his doors open at all hours^ and by that 
means expose himself to be detected. Reserve is the in- 
separable companion of a bad heart; and you may con- 
clude that those who fiimiliarly and, with ease unbosom 
themselves, have little about thei^ that they aire anxious 
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credit bat /With higoU or enthusiasts, fools or madmen. 
It bein^ evident, then, that these are no other than pre- 
t^ide^ motives, what are.i^e real ? 

An ii^uman temper, with a combination of tbe worst 
. ef men's passions, particularly malice) envy, covetovsness, 
pride, aralilkion, a desire to domineer, and tyrannise over 
others to whieh aro sometimes added bigotry and enthu- 
siasm ; these are the real incentives to persecutioil, and, 
when joined«with a larg^ measure of hypocrisy, complete 
th» charactec of « jpersecutor. — Ibid, 

, cbxui. 

Hotoia Prevent Religiou8 Perseeti^ion, — On this subject 
of preventing perseoutioBv I shall only add, that if those 
. who are set a^lart to instruct others, instead of entertaining 
Ihem with what neither teachers nor hearers understand, 
aod (what is still worse) stirring up the latter to dislikt 
and hate one another for difference in opinions, would 
preach the true Gpspel of J«sus Christ, which is, ** peace 
'oa earth, and good-will to men ;" and also enforce this ex- 
cellent doctrine by their own exanaiples, and recommend 
all other virtues by the same means, we should undoubt- 
edly soon experience a great alteration in the world. It 
could then be no longer jast^ ,said, ** t?Mt the leaders of 
the people caus^ them to err J** Neither is it probable we 
should then see any more treatises published ** Of the 
Cause of the Contempt of the Clergy:*^ on the contrary, they 
would be treated with that respect and reverence, which 
are due to public benefactors. Indeed, it behooves us 
all to consider, that the best and most solid title to . 
esteem and respect ftom mankind, is the doing real and ' 
substantial service. And what service can be more real and 
substantial, than persuading men to lay aside malice and 
VOL. I. — 13 
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envy, hatred and perseoutioi), ailid to be peaceable, gentle, 
und loving to one another l^-^lbid, - 



Of Barristers. — ^There cannot be, in ray opinion, a more 
exalted character, nor a more glorious situation, than that 
of an advocate arguing the cause of truth and justice, and 
pleading warmly in the defence of oppressed innocence. 
On the other band there cannot be a more contemptible 
one, nor one guilty of a more execrable act than he who 
labours to disguise facts, colour over falsehood with the 
semblance of truth, and takes pains to countenance and 
support the oppressor. Such a one deserves to be handed 
down with the name of liar, the sound of which rankles 
in the ears of every real gentleman : for though he may - 
find untruths in bis brief, and of course is. not' the first 
utterer of them ; yet by being the propagator of them, he 
fathers them, and is equally criminal with the forger : and 
however fallacious reasoning may do credit to his inge- 
nuity, it redounds very little to his honour. Whilst a 
barrister will accept of a retaining fee, and oblige him- 
self to stand forth and spouse a cause, before he has read 
his brief, and is acquainted with its contents; his pro- 
fessional character will not, in the minds of honest men, 
extenuate his offence ; for with all its learning, iniquitous 
must that profession be, that induces a man, fbr gain, to 
declare what his heart disavows, aild to contend against 
the conviction of his own mind. Nothing should tempt a 
man to support a cause, which he is convinced is not a 
just one, nor to make what be calls the best of it. If he 
does, the greater his professional character is, and the 
more consummate his abilities, the greater crime he com- 
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mits. If he is deceived b^ his instructions, the instant he 
discovers the deception, he should throw down his papers . 
and the fee that accompanied them, execrate the solicitor 
that would have hired him to do mischief, and avow his 
detestaction of it in the face of the court. If by this prac- 
tice he had fewer briefs, he would have more reputation ; 
and would have the satisfaction of knowing^, that though 
be possessed less money, lie had a clear heart. Iq a little 
time he would have no occasion thus to fly in the fiice of 
his employers"; for if men (who are best acquainted with 
their own eases, and can very well distinguish between 
right and wrong) found they should meet with no sup- 
port in their advocates, many an unpist caizse would Sot 
be brought into court — TrusUr^a Memoir 8. 

ccxi;,iv. 

On retiring from Business, — ^As on the one hand it is 
odious for a ma^ of an overgrown fortune to go on in 
business to a great ag<B, still striving to iticrease a heap 
already larger than is necessary, to the prejudice of young- 
er people, who ought to have a clear stage and opportu- 
nity of making their way in life; so it is vain for a per- 
son, who has spent his days in an active sphere, to think 
of enjoying retirement, before the time of retirement is 
come. He who resolves at once to change his ^ay of life 
from action to retirement, or from one state to another 
directly contrary, without being prepared for it by pro- 
per age and habit, for some continuance of time, will find, 
that he will no sooner have quitted his former way of life, 
than he will desire to be in it again. , 

It is oi\ this, as well as other accounts, of great advan- 
tage, ihsii a man have acquired some turn to reading, and 
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the more lober entertainments of life, in bis earlier days. 
There is not a much more deplorable sort of existence 
'than that which is dragged on by an old man, whose smind 
is unfurnished with th&materials proper for yielding him 
some entertainment suitable to the more sedate time of 
life ; I mean, useful knowledge. For the remembrance of 
fifty years spent in scraping of money, or in pursuing plea- 
sure, or in indulging viciouf/ inclinations, must yield but 
poor entertainment at a time of life, when a man can at 
best say, he has been. — Burgh — The Dignity of Human 
Nature. 

GCXLY. 

Cf /Criminal Coses.*— In criminal casei, counsel for the 
prosecution, of the present day, too often labour to excite 
the compassion of the jury in behalf of the plaintiff or In- 
jured person; whereas, if they were actuated by humanity, 
they wouM plead rather for the .defendant (in extenuation 
of his offence, and in mitigation of the punishment,) who 
ought to be arraigned by his accuser ; not out of anger 
and revenge, but in justice only to his country : and with 
the tender circumstances of pity; for the minds of the 
wicked are, as it were, distempered by yice, and should, 
if possible, be reformed. Hence it is that wise men brood 
no hatred in their bosoms, either to good or bad. They 
cannot hate the good, and will not hate the wicked, con- 
sidering them as unfortunate men, whose wickedness is^ 
perhaps, more the effect of a diseased mind, than a cor- 
rupt heart, or as instruments in the hands of Provi- 
dence, to bring about certain wise purposes.— 7VusZer*a 
Memoirs. 

CCXLVI. 

jimufeniento.— There is nothing more agreeable to hit- 
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man nature, than to have Bc»newhat moderately to em- 
ploy both mind and body. TfaeM is nothing more un* 
nataral than for a creature endowed with various active 
powers to be wholly inactive. Hence the silly and mis- 
chievous inventions of cards, dice, and other amusements, 
which empty people have been obliged to have recourse 
to, as a kind of artificial employments, to prevent humall 
nature from sinking into an absolute lethargy. Why 
might not our luxurious wasters of Heaven's most estima- 
ble gift, as well employ the same eagerness of activity in 
somewhat that might turn to account to themselves and 
others, as in the insipid and unprofitable drudgery of the 
oard.table?^i6tdL 



On the Formation of Opinions. — The external circum- 
stances in which men are placed, as they vary in the 
case of every individual, niust necessarily occasion dif. 
ferent ideas to be presented to each mind, different asso- 
ciations to be established even amongst the same, ideas, 
and, of course, different opinions to be formed* It may 
be truly said, indeed, that in no instance have the ideas, 
presented to two individuals throughout the course of 
their lives, collectively agreed or corresponded precisely in 
their order and connexion. Amongst the external cir- 
cumstances here . alluded to, perhaps the most striking 
are those which we see operating on whole nations. In 
general, the casualty of being brought into the world in 
a particular country inevitably determines the greater 
part of a man's opinions; and of the rest there are few 
which do not owe theiif origin to the rank and fiimily in 
which he happens to be born, and to the characters of 
13* 
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the other haman beings by wjioni he is surrounded. Even 
the extraordinary vie^w which open to the mkn of origi- 
nal genius, are often the result of Tarious ideas suggested 
by h^s peculiar situation, and presented to hie conception 
in a particular order and concomitance. 

A great portion of the opinidns of mankind are noto- 
riously propagated by transmission from one generation to 
another, without any possible option on the part of those 
into whose minds they are instilled. A child regards ae 
true whatever hiift teachers choose to inculcate, and what- 
ever he discovers to be believed by those around him. 
His creed is thus insensibly formed, and he will contin^ey 
in after life, to believe the same things, without any proof^ 
provided his knowledge and experience do not happen to 
impinge on their falsehood. Mere installation is sufficient 
to make him believe any proposition, although he should 
be utterly ignorant of the foundation on which It rest's, or 
the evidence by which it Is supported. It may create in 
his mind abelief of the most palpable absurdities; things, 
as it appears to others, not only contradicted by his rea- 
son, but at variance with the testimony of his senses;^ 
and in the boundless field, which the senses do tiot reach » 
there is nothing too preposterous to be palmed on his ere^ 
dulity. 

Thus the external circumstances in which men are 
placed unavoidably occasion, without any choice on their 
partf the chief diversities of opinion existing in the world. 
National circumstances occasion national, and individual 
circumstances individual, peculiarities of thinking. On 
this point, indeed, there can be no dispute. The most 
strenuous advocates (if such there are) for the power of 
the will over belief, will not deny the influence of the 
causes adduced: they will readily acknowledge that it is 
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impoosible for ^Xi men to think alike, when their circum- 
stances are so essentially dissimilar* — Essay on the For* 
motion, of Opinums. 



National Reformation,-^Jjet us then obey the times, let 
us neither obstinately persist in upholding what i^ al- 
ready decayed, nor be too eager to establish what as 
yet is only preparing. Let us every day, do that which 
the day requires ; and in consolidating our liberty, the , 
parent of all good, let us be faithful to justice^ which is 
of all ages; and let us not forget that conciliation and in- 
dulgence form a part of the justicewhich we owe to those 
who differ from us in opinion. — B, Constant, 



Of Dress, Sfc. — A creature, who spends its whole time 
in dressing, gaming, prating and gadding, is a being' ori- 
ginaUy, indeed, of the rational make; but who has sunk 
itself beneath its rank, and is to be ^considered at present 
as nearly on a leirel with the monkej^-species.-^i6tdf. 



Sympathy^^^lt is by this passion we enter into the con- 
cerns of others, that we are moved as they are moved, 
and are never suffered to be indifferent spectators of almost 
any thing which men. can do or suffer. For sympathy 
must be considered as a sort of substitution, by which we 
are put into' the place of another man, and affected in 
many respects, as he is affected.— AvrJfce. 
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Conversations, — If you would trace the faults of conver- 
sation up to their original source, most of them might, I 
believe, be resolved into this, that men would rather ap- 
pear shining, than be agreeable in company ; they are 
endeavouring to raise admiration, instead of gaining love< 
and good willj whereas the latter is in every body's 
power, the former in that of very few. 

In company, it is our duty, to adapt ourselves to the in- 
nocent humours and ways of thinking of those with whom 
we converse, and it is indelicate to obtrude our concerns 
upon them, or ^ive scope to any of those peculiarities of 
behaviour, that distinguish our own profession, or the 
small societies to which we are accustomed. 

That conversation, which promotes the innocent amuse- 
ment of our friends, and so coiltributes to their health and 
happiness ; .or which, by expressing our benevolence to- 
wards them, cherishes that temper in us, and gives an ex- 
ample for the encouragement of it in others; conversation 
of this character, is not idle^ because it Is favourable to 
virtue, and friendly to mankind. — Dr, Beattie, . . 

CCLII, 

The Judgment.-r-it is not in our powQr to judge as we 
will. .The judgment is carried along necessarily by the 
evidence, real or seeining, which appears to us at the time. 
But in propositions that are submitted to our judgments 
there is this great diiSerence; sopxe are. of sucH a nature 
that a man of ripe - understanding may apprehend them 
distinctly, and perfectly understand their meaning with, 
out finding himself under any necessity of believing them 
to be true or false, probable or improbable. Th6 judgment 
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remains in suspense, until it is inclined on one side or 
another by reasons or arguments. 

Bat there are other propositions which are no sooner 
understood than they are believed. The judgment follows 
the apprehension of them necessarily, and both are equally 
the work of nature, and the result of our original powers. 
There is no searching for evidence, no weighing of argu- 
mentfl; the proposition is not reduced or inferred from 
another. It has the light of truth in itself tod has no 
occasion to borrow it from another. — Reid on the Intel- 
lectual Powers, 

CCLIIU 

Human Testimony. — ^The judgment must be employed 
to discern the truth or falsehood of assertbns, by attend, 
ing to the credibility and consistency of the different 
parts of the story : the veracity and character of witnesses 
in other respects; by comparinjgr the assertions with ac- 
counts received from other witnesses, who could not be 
ignorant of the facts; and, lastly, by bringing the whole 
to the test of a comparison with known and . admitted 
fact^. — Lord Mansfield, 



Ground for W^rance.— Whenever we cease to hate, 
to despise, and to persecute those who think differently 
from ourselves, whenever we look on them calmly, we 
find among them men of pure hearts, and unbiassed judg- 
ments, \yho, reasoning on the same data with ourselves, 
have arrived at different conclusions on the subject of the 
spiritual world. — Sismondi/ 
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CCLV. 

Advice. — In gfivingr advice, wc must consult the gentlest 
manner and softest reasons of address;. our advice mtist 
not fall, like a violent storm, bearing down, and making 
that to 'droop which it was meant to cherish and refresh; 
it must descend as the dew upon the tender herb, or like 
melting flakes of snow ; the 'softer it falls, the longer it 
dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks into the mind. « 

If there are few who have the humility to receive advice 
as they ought, it is often because there are few who have 
the (discretion to convey it in a proper vehicle, and to 
qualify the harshness and bitterness of reproof, against 
which nature is apt to revolt, by an' artful mixture' of 
sweet^ing and agreeable ingredients. — Anon, 

CCLVI. 

7%e End and Use of Knowledge* — Men have entei-ed 
into & desire of learning and knowledge sometimes upon 
a natural curiosity and inquisitive appetite, sometimes to 
entertain their minds with variety and delight; sometimes 
for ornament and reputation, and sometimes to enable them 
to obtain the victory of wit and contradiction, and some- 
times for lucre and profession; but seldom sincerely to 
give a true account of their gift of reason for the benefit 
and use of man, as if there were sought in knowledge a 
couch whereupon to rest a searching und restless spirit, 
or a terrace for a wanderiiig and variable mind to walk up 
and down with a fair prospect, or a tower of state for a 
proud mind to raise itself upon, or a fort or commanding 
ground for strife and contention, or a shop for profit and 
sale, and not a rich storehouse for the glory of the Crea- 
tor, and the relief of man's estate. — Lord Bacon. 
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CCLVII, 

The Middle and Lower Classes, — The middle and lower 
rnqka^ too namerous to be bribed by a minister, and al- 
most out of reach of court corruption, constitute the best 
bulwarks of liberty. They are a natural and most effica- 
cious check on the strides of power. They ought, there- 
fore, to know their consequence, and to preserve it with 
unshrinking vigilance. They have a stake as it is called, 
a moist important stake, in the country; let' not the over- 
grown rich only pretend to have a stake in the country, 
and claim - from it an exclusive privilege to regard its 
concerns. The" middle ranks have their native /rccrfowi to 
preserve; their birth-right to protect from the dangerous 
attacks of enormous and overbearing affluence. Inasmuch 
as liberty and security are more conducive to happiness 
than excessive riches, it must be allowed, that the poor 
man*s stake in the country is as great as the rich man's. 
If he should lose this stake, his poverty, which was con- 
soled by the consciousness of his liberty and i^eCurity, be. 
comes an evil infinitely aggravated. He has nothing left 
to defend him "• from the oppressor's wrong, an^ the proud 
man's contumely." He may soon degenerate to a beast 
of burden ; for the mind sinks with the slavery of the 
condition. Bat while a man feel6 that he is free, and 
fills a respectable rank, as a freeman in the community, 
he walks with upright port, conscious, even in rags, of 
confparative dignity. — Dr. Knox> 



True Philosophy. — ^What are the practical lessons which 
this subject should teach us all ? You know how the 
human character is formed, and how the faults and vices 
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which degrade it, and which afflict the world, are gene- 
rated. Pity their unhappy yictima; treat them with 
mercy ; pour, if it be possible, the light of knowledge on 
their minds, and infuse, by obliging them to witness its 
excellence in your own disposition, the love of goodness 
into their hearts. In the family, and in the world, be 
what your views of philosophy and religion^ught to make 
you, forbearing, generous, just; the intrepid defender of 
others* rights; the uniform observer of your own duties; 
the master of yourself, the servant of all. Endeavour, at 
all seasons and by all means, to diffuse the blessings of 
knowledge; deem no labour too protracted or too severe, 
which may terminate in the removal of an error. Let no 
calumny or invective excite in you a spirit of resentment, 
or force from your lips a harsh expression. Make those 
whom yott'-strive to enlighten feel that you wish them to 
embrace'your views, only that they may be inspired with 
the same cheerful, amiable, and benignant spirit of which 
your heart is full ; r^oicc in the good that is; live but to 
labour to increase it; believe that every event is so ar- 
ranged by infinite wisdom and almighty power, as to per- 
form its necessary measure in securing its ultimate and 
universal triumph. This is the true philosophy; this ia 
genuine ChrisUanity ; this is the way to live happiest, to 
die happiest, and to prepare best for glory, honour, and 
immortality. — Dr. Southtoood Smitli^ 

ccux. 
TVue Patrtoftsm,— Unquestionably the private virtues 
are worthy of all our veneration; but the services which 
are rendered to an entire nation are entitled to a still 
higher estimate. Happy is he who is enabled to confer 
some benefits upon his contemporaries ; but still happier 
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is his lot whose .serTices extend also iVom tbem to poste- 
rity. Nature has established an elevated relationship be- 
tween succeeding generations ; without acquaintance they 
communicate illumination, and without contact they trans- 
mit tn accumulation of riches. The mass of useful 
truths is eternal; and each individual carries to it his parti- 
cular tribute, iq the certainty that no power can retrench 
the smallest fraction from this imperishable treasure. The 
friend of liberty and justice thus bequeaths to futurity 
tliemost valuable portion of himself; he places it beyond 
the reach of their injustice, which overlooks him, and of 
the oppression which menaces him. He commits it to a 
sanctuary which no debasing or turbulent passion can ap- 
proach. He whose meditation discovers a single principle, 
whose hand traces a single tmth, whose victorious elo- 
quence founds onQ salutary institution, may, without in- 
quietude, risk his life in contest with tyrants, or a not 
less unjust populace; his . existence will not have been 
vain; his thoughts will remain impressed upon that eter- 
nal whole, upon which no circumstance can annihilate his 
influcQce^ — Benjamin Constant, 



Feelings no Criterion of Right or TTrofi^.— The ffeel- 
lings of mankind are as different as their opinions in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, and according to different incli- 
nations, propensities, and habits of the district. The Spa- 
niard and the Turk- feel it an obligation of personal ho- 
nour to conceal their wives and concubines from the eyes 
of men. Th0 wild Arab feels it to be honourable to live 
by the plunder of unwary travellers ; and the ambitious 
sovereign to subjugate inoffensive nations. An ardent 
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yoath feels it his duty to serve his country in the conflicts 
of war; a cautions father feels it to be his duty to keep 
the youth from being shot through the head by intermed- 
dling with the quarrels of estates. A Spartan feels it 
honourable to steal; a virtuDus Christian feels it to be 
ignominious. According to the system under considera- 
tion, they are advised to act according to their feelings, 
without argumentation, and they will all act perfectly right. 
^^Coghn oh Beattie^a Essay, 

CCLXI. 

Influence of Habit, — Mankind act more from habit than 
reflection. It is on few only and great occasions that men 
deliberate at all ; on fewer still that tl|ey institute any 
thing like a regular inquiry into the moral rectitude or 
depravity of what they are about to do, or wait for the re- 
sult of it. We are for the most part determined at once; 
and by an impulse, which is the effect and energy of pre- 
established habits. And this constitution seems well 
adapted to the exigencies of human life, and to the im- 
becility of our moral principle. In the current occasions 
and rapid opportunities of li&, there is oftentimes little 
leisure for reflection; and were there more, a man who 
has to reason about his duty, when the temptation to 
transgress it is upon him, is almost sure to reason himself 
into an error. 

If we are in so great a degree passive under our -habits, 

where, it is asked, is the exercise of virtue, the guilt of 

vice, or any use of moral and religious knowledge f — I 

answer in the forming and contracting of these habits.- 

— Paley^s Moral Philosophy, 
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Rewards and PutmhmenU applied to Opinions, — ^The " 
only rational aim of rewards and punishments is to encou- 
rage and repress those actions or events to which they are 
applied. When they have ho tendency to produce these 
effects, it is evidently absurd to apply them ; since it is an 
employment of means which have no connexion with the 
end to be produced. , In this predicament is the applica- 
tion of rewards and punishments to the state of the un- 
derstanding, or, in other words, to opinions. The allure- 
ments and the menaces of power are alike incapable of 
establishing opinions in the mind, or eradicating those 
which are already there. They may drkw hypocritical 
professions from avarice and ambition, or extort verbal 
renunciationa from fear and feebleness ; but this is all they 
can accomplish. The way to alter belief is not to address 
motives to the wUl, but arguments to the intellect. To do 
otherwise, to apply rewards and punishments to opinions, 
is as absurd as to raise men to the peehige for their ruddy 
complexions, to whip them for the gout, and hang them 
ibr the scrofula. — Essay on the Formation of Opinions. 

ccuuii. 
Thinking* — ^Thinking leads man to knowledge. He 
may see and hear, and read and learn, whatever he pleases, 
and as much as he pleases : he will never know any thing 
of it, except that which he has thought over, that which 
by thinking he has made the property of his mind. )s it 
then saying too much, if I say that man, by thinking only, 
becomes truly, man. Take away thought from man's 
life, and what remains? — Pestalozxi, 
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AdvicC'—There is nothing which we receive with so 
much reluctance as advice. We look upon the man who 
gives it us as offering an affront to our understanding, and 
treating us like children or idiots^ We consider the in- 
struction as an implicit censure, and the zeal which any 
one shows for our good on Buch an occasion, as a piece of 
presumption or impertinence. The truth of it is, the per- 
son who pretends to advise, does, in that particular, 
exercise a superiority over us, and can have no other 
reason for it, but that, in comparing us with himself, he 
thinks us defective either in our conduct or our under- 
standing. For these reasons, there is nothing so difficult 
as the art of making advice agrees^ble ; and, indeed, all 
the writers, both ancient and modem, have distinguished 
themselves among one another, according to the perfec- 
tion at which they arrived in this art. How many devices 
have been made use of, to render this bitter potion pa- 
latable ! Some convey t)ieir instructions to us in the best 
chosen words, others in the most harmonious numbers, 
some in point of wit, and others in short proverbs. — Ad- 
dison, 

CCLXV. 

The Understanding, — ^The several degrees of under- 
standing which men possess, and its strength, are owing 
to their strength of constitution ; for if the Itsast indispo- 
sition or illness is sufficient to render the generality of 
men incapable of continued attention, and it is this con- 
tinued attention that increases the understanding, it must 
be evid^it that it is some insensible malady that creates 
incapacity, and that it does not arise from any other 
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cause. Nature gives an equal capacity to all, and if one 
man have less than another, it is owing to the disorder of 
our frame. — Helvetitts, 

CCLXVI. 

Enjoyment. — ^When I walk the streets, I use the fol- 
lowing natural maxim (viz. that he is the true possessor 
of a thing who enjoys it, and not he that owns it without 
the enjoyment of it,)* to convince myself that I have a 
property in the gay part of all the gilt chariots that I 
meet, which I regard as amusements designed to delight 
my eyes, and the imagination of those kind people who 
sit in them gaily attired only to plcsise me. I have a real» 
and they only an imaginary, pleasure from their exterior 
embellishments. Upon the same principle, I have dis- 
covered that I amihe natural proprietor of all the diamond 
necklaces, the crosses, stars, brocades, and embroidered 
clothjss, which I see at a play or birth-night, as giving 
more natural delight to the spectator than to those that 
wear them. And I look on the beaux and ladies as §o 
many paroquets in an aviary, or tulips in a garden, de- 
signed purely for my diversion. A gallery of pictures, a 
cabinet, or library, that I have free access to, I think my 
own. In a word, all that I .desire is the use of things, 
let who will have the keeping of them. By which maxim 
I am grown one of the richest men in Great Britain; 
with this difference, that I am not a prey to my own 
cares, or the envy of others. — Berkeley, 

CCLXVII. 

Honest Pride — If a man has a right to be proud of any 
thing, it is of a good action, done; as it ought to be, with- 
14* 
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out an J base interest lurkm|r at the bottom of it^- 
^ Siemens Letters. 



Truth, — ^They who speak truth, however discovered, 
have a right to be heard ;->-thej who assist others in dis- 
covering it, have the yet higher, claim to be applauded. — 
Parr^9 Spital Sermon, 



EnjoymerO-iff Life, — ^It is not, perhaps, much thought of, 
but it is certainly a very important lesson, to learn how 
to enjoy ordinary life, and to be able to relish your being 
without the transport of some passion, or gratification of 
some appetite. For want of this capacity, the world is 
filled with whetters, tiplers, cutters, sippers, and all the 
numerous train of those who, for want of thinking, are 
forced to be ever exercising their feeling, or tasting. It 
would be hard oii this occasion to mention the harmless 
smokers of tobacco, and takers of snuff. — Steele. 



The Hypocrite, — Look ^ into the world — ^how often do 
you behold a sordid wretch, whose strait heart is open to 
no man*s affliction, taking shelter "behind an appearance 
of piety, and putting on the garb of religion, which none 
but the merciful and compassionate have a title to wear : 
Take notice with what sanctity he goes, to the end of his 
days, in the same selfish track in which he at first set out 
— turning neither to the right hand nor the left^ — bat 
plods on — pores all his long life upon the ground, as if 
afraid to look up, lest, peradventure, he should see aught 
which might turn him one moment out of that straight 
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line where interest is c^rrying^ hinli ; or if, bj chance, he 
stumbles upon a helpless object of distress, which threatens 
such a disaster to him — devoutly passing by on the other 
side, as if unwilling to trust himself to the impressions 
of nature, or hazard the inconveniences which pity might 
lead him into upon the occasion, — Stexnt^s Sermons, 



Men,. — Men are Stoics in their early years, Epicureans 
in their latter: social in yoiith, selfish in old age. In 
early life they believe all men honest, till they know 
them to be knaves, in late life they believe all to be 
knaves, till they know them to be honest. Thus, some- 
how or other, men pass, in the course of living, from one 
of those extremes to the other; and from having thought 
too well of human nature at first, thinl; at last, perhaps, 
too ill of it. — Sylva, 



Fate, — Fate is nothing but a teries of events, conndered 
as jiecessarily following in some certain order, or of 
which it has always been true that they would be in 
their determinate times and places. — Wollaston'a Beligion 
of Nature, 

CCLXZIII. 

Habit, — Frequent repetitions in every thing introduce 
habit; and habit in its effects is assimilated to instinct. 
Fortunately it is common to every thing we practise, 
without exception. Its incalculable . advantages are 
equally the property of the unlearned and the learned, of 
the mere peasant and the accomplished scholar. Habit 
is, as it were, instantaneous in its operations; but the in- 
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troduction of habit is frequently slow and difficult. Fa. 
cilitieii are the result of much practice, and may have 
been acquired by much application and labour; althoug^h, 
after perfection is attained, we may forget the slow 
stages of gradual improvement, and censure those who 
are not so expert as oarselves. — Cogan'a Ethical Qucs- 

tWM, 



Falsehood, — If falsehood had, like truth, but one face 
only, we should be upon better terms; for we should then 
take the contrary to what the liar says for certain truth; 
but the reverse of truth hath a hundred figures, and a 
field indefinite, without bound or limit. — Montaigne. 

CCLZXV. 

Punishment of Death for Murder,'^-The €tods of pun- 
ishment are three; to redress the injured, to reform the 
offender, and to deter others. Now, neither the murdered 
not his representatives can receive any redress from the 
death of the offender; and with regard to the other two 
ends, I think it will appear, upon a close inspection, that 
there are many continued punishments, without having 
recourse to barbarities, that would be far more efficacious. 
We cannot be too cautious in depriving our fellow-crea- 
tures of that which God alone can give, and which it 
seems to me, he alone has the right to take away. — Dr, 
Hooper. 

GCLZXVI. 

Useful Jg^pZoymimt— Would it not employ a beau 
prettily enough, if, instead of eternally playing with a 
snuff-box, he spent some part of his time in making one? 
Such a method as this would very much conduce to the 
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public emolument, by makings every man living good for 
something: for there would then be no one member of 
human society but would have some little pretension for 
some degree in it. — Steele. 

ncutxvn. 
Political Justice, — We are obliged to act, so far as our 
power reachetb, towards the good of the whole commu- 
nity. And he who doth not perform the' part assigned 
him towards advancing the benefit of the whole, in pro- 
portion to his opportunities and abilities, is not only a 
useless, but a very mischievous member of the public; 
because he takes his share of the profit, and yet leaves his 
share of the burden to be borne by others, which is the 
true principal caUse of most miseries and misfortunes in 
life.— Stoi/if. 

CCLXZVIII. 

Treatment cf Criminah, — The way to intimidate vice, 
is not to render punishment common, but formidable; it 
is our study to prevent crimes ; we send the refractory to 
places of solitude', where they are attended by tho«e who 
endeavour to bring them to repentance, who operate by 
degrees on their hardened hearts, and gradually display 
the refined charms of virtue, to whose attractions the most 
depraved of mortals are not insensible; Does the phy- 
sician, at the first attack of a violent fever, abandon his 
patient? Why, therefore, should We desert the guilty, 
who may yet be recovered? There arc few hearts so cor- 
mpted, as not to be restored by perseverance. — Mercier. 

CCLXXIX. 

CAnriiy.—** Charity sceketh not its own." It will 
sometimes relinquish the greater good to itself, that it. 
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nuy procufe the less for another nian; and aom^imes it 
will incur the l^reater evil, in order to avert from another 
man the less. — Parr's Spital Sermon, 



Freedom of the Pre$s, — ^The liberty of the press is ^e 
trae measure of the Ubesty of Uie people. The one-c^* 
not be attacked ^thout injury to the othei^ Our thoughts 
ought to be perfectly fiee; to bridle tbemi or stifle them 
ip their sanctuary, is the crime of leze hutnanity. What ' 
can I call va^ own, if my thoughtstare not mine.—- Jtfer- 
cier. * . 

CCLXXXI. 

Yorick's Opinion of ^maoi^y .-Sometimes, ii^ his wild 
way of talking, he would say that gravity wtfs an arrant 
scoundrel; and he would add^of the nv>st dangerous kind 
too, — because t sly one; aad that he verily belieVied, more 
honest, well-meaning people were bubbled dut. of their 
goods and mcmey by. it in one twelvemonth, than by 
pogket-picking and shop-lifting in seven. In the naked 
temper which a m€|ry heart discovered, he woi4d say' 
there wa|i no danger — ^but to itself; — ^^ereas the very 
essence of gravity was design, and Q(&nse|quently jdeceit; — 
Hwas a taught trick to g^ift iredit of the- world for more 
sense tfnd, knowledge than a man Was worth; and that, 
with all its pretensions, it was no better, but ofttfi worse 
than what a French .wit hiad-long ago defined it, viz. — ^A 
mysterious carriage of the body to covjbt the de&cts of 
the mind.*«^emc. ' . .« 

CCX4.XXXI1. 
Benevolence, — K^rrow is that magi's sp«l, which the 
good of fainofiel^ or of his own relatiiDa and friends, can. 
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fill; but he, who, with a benevolence, warm bm the heat 
of the sun, and tfliffusive as its light, takes ih all mankind, ^ 
ai^d is sincerely glad to see poverty, whether in friend or 
foe, relieved, and worth cherishe^, makes the merii of all 
the good that is^ne in the world kisown, by Ihe com- 
placency which he takes in seeing or hearing it done. — 
Anon* 

GCLXZXIII. 

G^emua— Men of splendid ^ts^ehts are generally too 
^quickf toQ volatile, too adventurous, aftxd too unstable to 
He much relied on; whereas, men of common abilities, in 
a regi^ar, plodding routine of basinessi aet with more re- 
gularity and greater certainty. Men of the beSt intel- 
lectual abilities are apt io strike off suddenly, like the 
tangent of a circle, and cannot be brought into their or- 
bits by attraction or gravity — ^they often act with such 
ecceotvicity, as to be lost in the vortex of iSieir'own reve- 
ries. Brilliant talents in general are like the igneafaiui; 
they excite wonder, but oQen mislead. They are not, 
however, without their use*; like the fire fi-om the flint, 
once {HToduced, it may be converted, by solid thkking 
men, to very salutary "and noble purposes. — Trusler^a 
Memoirs* 

CCLXZXIV. 

Fortune, 
WiU Fortune sever come witii both hao^s fiill 
And write her fiiir words still in foulest letters? 
She either ^ives a stomach, and no food,-^ 
Such are the poor, in health: or dfie a feast,- 
And takes away the 8tomach,-M9Uch are the' rich. 
That hsre abundance, and enjoy it not. ^ 

are. 
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On Education. — I think we mvy assert that in a hun- 
dred men, there are more than ninety who are what they 
are, g^ood or bad, useful or pernicious to society, from the 
instruction . they have received. It is on education that 
depends %ha great difference observable among them. 
The least and most imperceptible im|»eSBions re6eived in . 
our infancy, navts consequences very important, and of a 
long duration. It is with these first impressions, as with 
a river, whose waters we can easily turn, by different 
canals, in quite opposite courses, so that from the insen> 
Bible direction the stream receives at its source, it takes 
different directions, and at last arrives at places far dis- 
tant from each other; and with the same facility w6 may^ 
I think, turn the mmds of children to what direction we 
please. — Locke. 



Against hasty Vjiinions of Others. — There are irambers 
of circumstances which attend every action of & man's 
life, whieh can never come to the khowledgb of the world, 
yet ought to be known and well weighed before sentence, 
with any justice, ean be passed upon him. A man may 
have Jiffei^nt viewa and a different sense of things from 
what his judges have; and what he understands and feels, 
and what passes within hino, may be a seci<et treasured up , 
deeply there for ever, A man, through bodily infirmity, 
or some complectjonal defect, which, perhaps, is not in his 
powev to correct, may be suhjected to inadvertencies, to 
starts, and unhappy turns of temper; he may lay open to 
snares he is not always aware of; or, Ihrough ignorance, 
and want of information, and proper helps, he may labour 
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in the dark: in til which caaee he may do many thinga 
which are wrong in themaelyes, and yet be innocent — at 
least an object rather to be pitied than censured with 
geverity and ill-will. These are difficulties which stand 
in every one^s way in the forming a judgment of the cha- 
ractor of others.— SSteY^ie'tf Sermons, 



t!viU of Xt/e.— When I consider the instability of hu- 
man affairs, and the variations of fortune, I find nothing 
more uncortaUi or restless than the life of man. Nature 
has given to afiimals an excellent remedy under disasters^ 
which is the ignorance of them: we seem better treated 
in in^lligenoe, foresight, and memory ; no doubt they are 
admirable presents, but they often annoy, more than they 
assist us. A prey to unuseful or distrefting cares, we 
are tormented by the present, the past, and the future; 
and, as if we feared we should not be miserable enough, 
we join to the evil we suffer the remembrance of the for- 
mer distress, and the apprehension of some future ca^ 
lamity. — Petrarch, 

CCLXXZVltl. 

Influence of Circumstaneea. — Different employments, 
and di^erent conditions of life, beget in us a tendency to 
our different passions. Those who are exalted above 
others in their daily stations, and especially if they have 
to do with many persons under them, and in many affairs, 
are too often tempted to the hatighty, the morose, the surly, 
and the more unfriendly ruffles and disturbances of nature, 
unless they watch against them with daily care. The 
commanders in armies and navies, the governors of work- 
houses, the masters of public schools, or those who have a 
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gfeU fifunber of ierrantEi under them, and a multitoderjof 
car«s and concerns ia human life, should continually set 
a guard upon themselves, lest they get a habit of affected 
superiority, pride, and vanity of mind-^^f fretfulness, 
impatience, and criminal anger.«-Wa/£9 on the PasBums, 



DogmatiBm, — Nothing can be more unphilosophical 
than to be positive or dogmati9al on any subject ; and 
even if excessive skepticism could be maintained, it wpuld 
not be more destructive to. all just reasoning and inquiry. 
When men are the most sure and arrogant, they are com- 
monly the most mistaken, and have there given reins to 
passiout without that proper deliberation and suspense 
which can alone secure them from the^ grossest, absurdi- 
ties. — Hume, 

ccxc. 

Inconaistency, — How frail' and inconsistent is man! 
How differently does he think and act even for himself, 
in different circumstance 1 How strangely does the same 
passion of pride seek for gratification from contrary causes, 
from pursuing ideal good, and^om giving up that which 
is attainable and teal. One moment he strains at a gnat, 
and applauds himself for sagacity — in the next he does 
not suspect himself of credulity when he swallows a 
camel. — Parr*8 Diecouree on Education, 

ccxci. 

Treatment of CriminaU, — ^They who are invested with 

a power that gives them authority over mankind, ought to 

take great heed how .they treat them merely according ta 

their demerits ^ they should regard every criminal as a 
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wfetch, more or Ujss in$ane; they flhoaM therefiyre tretti 
them as beings who, by some unknown cause; have been 
led out of the right path. To terrify vice by the most 
awful apparatus of justice, and privately to reelaim the 
guilty, should be the two grand points of criminal juris- 
prudence.— Jtfcrcter. 



Lawa^-^lf Uiws had been promulgated to recompenie 
good actions, as they have been established to punish 
crimes, the number of the virtuous would surely have 
been more increased by the attraction of promised benefit, 
than the number of the wicked are diminished by the 
rigour of punishments with which they are menaced.— 
LouU XIV, of France, 



Hereditary Prejudiee§,^-^Some persons believe every 
thing that their kindred, their parents, and their tutors, 
believe. The veneration and the love which they have 
£>r their ancestors, inclines them to swaUow down all 
their opinions at once, without examining what truth or 
falsehood there is in them. Men take their principles by 
inheritance, and defend them as they would their 'estates, 
because they are bom heirs to them.— -I>r. Watta^ 

ccxrar. 

Philoeophieal Neee8$ity,'-Soibe men have contended 
that the actions we perform are the necessary result of 
the constitutions of our minds, operated on %y the circum- 
stances of our external situations; and .that what we 
commonly call moral delinquencies, are m much a part 
of our destiny, as the corporeal or inteUectual qnaHties we 
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haVe derived from nature. Thii it the langua^ of the 
Neee$$itarum8, — Dugatd Stetamt, 



. JHvertUy of (>ptiit0fM.-^Di¥er8ity of jud^ents is a na. 
toral consequence from human imperfections, which 
cleaves to believerB as well as others, mad since our ca- 
pacities, means of information^ and diligence, besides 
many other thingfs, which haT« an influence on the un- 
derstanding, are so unequal, is it ever to be expected ^e 
shall perfectly agree in our opiniG(BS?<— Jl^. J, Abenuthy. 



A State. 

Wiiat Constitutes a State? 
Not high raisM battlements, or labourM mound. 

Thick wall, or moated gate; 
Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crown*d« 

N4r bays and broad arm*d ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 

Nor starrM and spaiigled courts. 
Where low brow'd baseness wafts perfume to prides- 
No! — mefi, high-minded meny 
With powers as far above doll brutes endu'd, 

In forest, brake, or den. 
As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude; 

Men, who their duties know, 
But know their rights; and, knowing, dare maintain, 

Prevent the long aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain, — 

These constitute a state; 
And sovereign Zaw, that states collected will. 

High over thrones, and globes elate. 
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Sits eatress, erowning gpo^^ repressing ill. 

. Smit by hef sacred foown, 
The fiend , (discretion, like a vapour sinks; 

And e*eii \^e all dazzling croion 
Hidw his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks, 

Sach was this hofren lov*d isle, 
Than Leibos fiiirer, and the Cretan. shore! — 

No more shall Freedom smiled 
Shall Britons languish, and be men no more? 

Since all mnst life I'esign, 
'Those sweet rewards which animate the brave, 

•Tis folly to decline. 
And steal inglorious to the silent grave. 

Sir WUliam Jones, 



Common Sense.'-^Ii is in the portico of the Greek sagt, 
that that phrase has received its legitimate explanation; 
it is there we are taught that ** common sense " signifies 
**the sense of the common interest.** Yes! it u the most 
beautiful truth in morals, that we have no such thing as a 
distinct or divided interest firom our race. In their wel- 
fare is ours^ and by choosing the broadest paths to effect 
their happiness, we choose the surest and the shortest to 
our own. — E. L, Bulvtfir. . 

CCXCVIII. 

Seduction, — ^How abandoned is that heart whioh bulges 
the tear of innocence^ and is the cause — ^tlie fiital cause — 
of overwhelming the spotless soul, and plunging the yet 
untainted mind into- a sea of sorrow and repentance! — 
Though born to protect the fair, does not man act the part 
of a demon— first alluring by his temptations, and then 
13* 
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triumphing in his victory? — ^Wben villany gets the ascen- 
•dency, it seldom leaves the wretch till it has thoroughly 
polluted him. — Steme^s Letters, 



Necessity the Foundation of Social InstittUions.-^The 
very existence of social institutions, of codes of law and 
morality, is founded upon the invariable and necessary 
connexion of cause and effect in the human mind. If the 
intellect were not the function of a machine, governed by 
invariable laws, it would be clearly impossible to form ge- 
neral rules for influencing moral conduct It is from the 
necessary proportion between motive and action,, that 
credit exists between man and man; and that previous 
character, is the foundation of confidence. In one word,, 
the uniformity which history exhibits in the conduct of 
man in all ages and climes, is aloue compatible with the 
system of necessity. Under any other law of action, ex- 
perience would afford no insight into futurity,- and the ac- 
•cumulated wisdom of ages would be without connexions 
4ind void of utility. — Sir T, C» Morgan, 



Diversities of Opinion, — That all men should be of tile 
same mindj and agree in the same conceptions and appre- 
hensions of things, is impossible, and no more to be ex- 
pected in this life, than that all men*s faces and com- 
plexions should be alike. As long as men have different 
educations, tempers, constitutions of body, ihcliniltions of 
raind,^ and several interests to serve, as long as' there are 
dilTerent degrees of knowledge and understanding in men ; 
in a word, as long as igneVance and confidence oontiiiue in 
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the world, so Iqd^ will there be dispatee and eontroyeniee 
about matters of religion, even among those who yet agree 
in the same faith and profession. — Dr, Cakmiy^s Skrmon$, 

i 

CCCT. 

Slander. — Bow frequently is the honesty and integrity 
of a man disposed of by a smile or shrug ! How many 
good and generous actions have been sunk into oblivion 
by a distrustful look, or stamped with the imputation of 
proceeding from bad motives, by a mysterious a^d season- 
able whisper! 

Look into companies of those whose gentle natures 
should disarm them, we shall find no better account. 
How large a portion of chastity is sent out of the world 
by distant hints — ^nodded away, and cruelly winked into 
suspicion, by the envy of those who are past all temp- 
tation of it themselves ! How often does the reputation 
of a helpless creature bleed by a report — which the party, 
who is at the pains to propagate it, beholds with much 
pity and fellow-feeling — that she, is heartily sorry for it 
— hopes in God it is not true : however, as Archbishop 
Tillotson wittily observes upon it, is resolved in the mean 
time to give the report her pass, that at least it may have 
fair play to take its fortune, in the world — to be believed 
or not, according to the charity of those into whose hands 
it shall happen to fall! — Siemens Sermons, 

CCCII. 

Benevolence natural to Man, — Whatever is according 
to our nature, must for that reason be pleasant: for all 
actual pleasure consists in the gratification and satisfiic- 
tion of our natural inclinations atiid appetites. Since, 
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therefore, the yery constitution and temper of our nature 
away and prompt us to the exercise of charity and bene- 
ficence, the satisfying such inclinations by doing good, 
must be as truly grateful to us, as any other thing or ac- 
tion whatever that ministereth to our pleasure) and it can. 
not be more delightful to receive kindnesses than to be- 
stow them. — Dr, Calamy^s Sermons. 



Charity, — A selfish, stingy, and narrow spirit; when we 
care for none but ourselves, and regard not how it fiires 
with other men, so we do but live in ease and plenty our- 
selves, is of all other things most contrary to that charity 
which Christ, both by bis doctrine and example, hath 
taught and so earnestly recommended to us : lov& is not 
mercenary or self-seeking, it inclineth us to do good to 
others, though we thereby receive not the least advantage 
to ourselves, besides the pleasure of doing it. Tf our 
hearts be full of true charity, it will never suffer us to be 
in quiet till we give ft some vent, and will make us impa- 
tiently seek for opportunity of exercising it ; it will spend 
itself in laying out for others ; so far is love from project- 
ing gain or profit to itself by that kindness it doeth to 
others, that it is beneficent to the evil and unthailkful, to 
the indigent and. those who are unable to make any re- 
quital; it teacheth us to lend, "not hoping to receive 
again;*' nay, to do good to those who relfurn evil for it, so 
fiur is it from any base or selfish designs. — Ibid, 

CXXJIV. 

System-makers, — Every sect has a recipe. When you 
know it, you are master of nature; you solve all her phe- 
nomena ; you see all her designs, and can account for all 
her operations. If need were, yQi; might, perchance, too. 
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be of her laboratory, and work for her. At least, one 
would imagine the partisans of each modem sect had this 
conceit They are all Archimedes in their way, and can 
make a world upon easier terms than he offered to move 
one. — Shaftesbury. 



Natural Capability, — It is an error to think that there 
Are few men born with the faculty of discerning the ideas 
offered to them, and that the greater part lose their time 
and pains in endeavouring to conquer the innate idleness 
of their minds. The greater number, on the contrary, ap* 
pear equally well organized to think and retain with 
promptness and facility. It is a talent as natural to man 
as flying to birds, running to horses, and ferocity to savage 
wild beasts. The life of the soul is in its activity and in* 
dustry, whence it has received the attributes of a celestial 
origin. Minds that are stupid and incapable of science, 
are in the order of nature to be reigarded as monsters and 
other extraordinary phenomena : minds of this sort are 
rare. Hence I conclude that there are great resources to 
be found in children, which are suffered to vanish with 
their years. It is evident, therefore, that it is not of na- 
ture, but of our own negligence, we ought to complain. — 
QttintUian, 

occn. 

Eafiy impresses.— To some extrinsic cause may be 
generally imputed our good and bad qualities, many of 
our defects,^ and our ezcellences. The attention we gave 
to the primary impressions was slight or fleeting: and it 
is not easy for the wisest of men to trace the gradual pro- 
gress of their own thoughts, or to measure the accumu- 
lated force of those outward oircumstances which acted 
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upon them with increasmg, and, perhaps, unsuspected 
energy. But, surely, when from beginnings in appearance 
BO trivial, a long and momentous train of consequences is 
known to flow, it becomes us to give virtue all the advan> 
tages which can be derived from "first possession." — 
Parr*9 Discourse on Education, 

cccvii. 
On the Adaptation of Institutions to the Circumstances of 
the Times, — Things of this world are in so constant a flux, 
that nothing remains long in the same state. Thus peo- 
ple, riches, trade, poWer, change their stations,' flourishing 
mighty cities come to ruin, and prove in time neglected 
desolate corners, whilst other unfrequented places grow 
into populpos countries, filled with wealth and inhabitants. 
But things not always changing equally, and private in- 
terest often keeping up customs and privileges, when the 
reaflons of them are ceased, it often comes to pass, that in 
governments where part of the legislative consists of re- 
presentatives chosen by 'the people, that in tract of time 
this representation becomes very unequal and dispropor- 
tionate to the reasons it was first established upon. To 
what gross absurdities the following of custom, when rea- 
son has left it, may lead, we may be satisfied, when we 
see the bare name of a town, of which there remains not 
so much as the ruins, where scarce so much housing as a 
sheepoote, or more inhabitants thm a shepherd is to be 
fi>und. Bends as many representatives to the grand assem- 
bly of law-makers, as a whole county numerous in peo- 
ple, and powerfiil in tichea,^— Locke on Chivernment, 

cccvni. 
Genius, — ^They say of poets, that tliey must be bom 
such ; 80 must mathematicians, so must great generals. 
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ftnd 10 must lawyers, laod $o, indeed, must men of all 
denominations, or it is not possible that they should ex- 
cel; but with whatever faculties we are born, and to what- 
ever studies our genius may direct us, studies they still 
must be. Nature gives a bias to respective pursuits; and 
this strong propensity is what we mean by genius. Mil- 
ton did not write his Paradise Lost; nor Homer his Uiadi 
nor Newton his Princijpiaj without Jmm^nse labour. — 
Cowper, 

cccix. 
Anger. — To be angry about trifles is mean and child- 
ish ; to rage and be furious is brutish ; and to maintain 
perpetiial wrath is akin to the practice and temper of de* 
Vila; but to prevent and suppress rising resentment is wise 
and glorious, is manly and divine. — Watts* Doctrine of 
the Passions. 

CCCK. 

Ridicule, — ^The fiital fondness for indulging in a spirit 
of ridicule, and the injurious and irreparable confluences 
which Sometimes attend the too severe reply, can never 
be condemned with more asperity tlian it deserves. Not 
to offend, is the first step towards pleasing. To give pain^ 
is as much an offence against humanity as Against good 
breeding ; and surely it is as well to abstain from an ac- 
tion 1;>ecaU8e it is sinful, as because it is impolite.— 2>r. 
Blair. 

cccxr. 

Prejudices. — Every period of life has its peculiar pre- 
judices : whoever saw old age, that did not applaud the 
past and condemn the present times? — Montaigne. 

OCCXII. 

Man. — ^TheWays of Providence arc uni^archable; and 
among all the anomalies which bafile conjecture and af- 
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flict Benoibility in the moral world, the follies, the ficlrla 
nest, and the passionff of man, are the most inexplicable 
and the moat deplorahje. He is a tyrant in defence of li- 
berty: he is a planderer for the support of law: he is an 
oppressor for the honour of government: he is a savage 
in the very hosom of society : he becomes the unrelenting 
persecutor of his species, for the imaginary glory of his 
God.— Parr's Sequel to the Printed Paper, 

CCCZIII. 

F&tlosopAy.— Philosophy, so far from deserving con* 
tempt, is the glory of human nature. Man approaches by 
contemplation to what we conceive of celestial purity and 
excellence. Without the aid of philosophy, the mass of 
mankind, all over the terraqueous globe, would have sunk 
in slavery and superstition, the natural consequences of 
gross ignorance. Men, at the very bottom of society, have 
been enabled by the natural talents they possessed, se- 
conded by favourable opportunities, to reach the highest 
improvements, in philosophy; and have thus lifted up a 
torch in the valley, which has exposed the weakness and 
deformity of the castle on the mountain, from which the 
oppressors sallied, in the night of darkness, and spread de- 
solation with impunity. Despots, the meanest, the basest, 
the most brutal and ignor&nt of the human race, who 
would have trampled on the rights and happiness of men 
unresisted, if philosophy had not opened the eyes of the 
sufferers, shown them their own power and dignity, and 
taught them to despise those giants of power, as they ap- 
peared through the mists of ignorance, who ruled a vassal 
world with a mace of iron. Liberty is the daughter of 
philosophy; and they who detest the offspring, do all that 
they can to vilify and discountenance the mother. — Dr. 
Knox, 
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Security of Poverty. 
• Safe poverty was ne*erithe viUains prey, 

At homd he Ilea secure in <ea8y sleep; 
No bars hi9 ivy -mantled cottage keep; 
. No thieves, in dreams, the fiiticied dag|»er h<dd, 
And drag him to detect the buried gold^ 
• Nor starts he from his couch; aghast and pale, 
When the door murmuss with ihe hollow gale. 
Whilst he whose irqn coffers rust with wealth, 
' Harbours boneath biff roof deceit and stealth; 
f_ Treachery,' with lurking pabe, frequents his walks, 
N And close behind him horrid murder stalks. 

^ - '■ \ Gay. 

. ' cccxv. . • 

-JgnoTonce.T^urtey ouriaiilts, our errors, our vices — 
fearful, and fertile field,— trace them to their causes, all 
those causes resolve thenfselves into om^^^Jgnorancel For 
as froni this source flow the abusep of reiigioR, so also 
from this source flow the abuses of all other blessings, of 
talents, of riches, pf power; for we abuse thiogs, either 
because we know not their real use, or because, with an 
equal blindness, we i^aglrie ^he abuse more adapted to 
our happiness. But as, ignorance, then, is the %oLe $pr%ng 
ef evil, so, as the antidote to ignorance is knowledge,, it' 
necessarily follows, that were we . consummate in know' 
ledge,^we should be perfect in, good. He, therefore, who 
retards the progress of intellect, counteaances crime — 
n&y, to a state, is the greatest of Criminals; while he who 
circulates that mental light, mor6 precious than the visu- 
al, is the hoiiest improver, and the surest benefactor of 
VOL, I. 16 
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h'lB race ! nor let us believe, with the hopes of a shallow 
}X)licy, that there exists upon earth one prejudice which 
can be called salutary, or one etror beneficial to perpetu- 
ate. — E, L, Bulwer, , 

CCCXVI. . 

PhUoBophy. — But let us calnily- consider what ia t^he ob- 
ject of this philosophy, so formidable in the eyes of those 
who are bigoted to ancient abusres, who hate every im- 
provemcnt, and ^ieh to subject the many to the control of 
an arbitrary few. Philosophy is ever employed in finding 
out whatever i^ good and whatever true. She darts her 
eagle eye over all the bufiy world, detects error and mis- 
chief, and points out modes of improvement. In the mul- 
tiform atate of human affairs, ^ver obnoxious to decay and 
abuae, it is hers to mediate on the means of melioration. 
She wishes to abolish nothing but what.is a nuisance. To 
build, to repair, to strengthen, and to polish, thesp are the 
works which she delights to plan; and, in concerting the 
best methods cif directing their accomplishment, she con- 
sumes the midnight oil. How can she disturb hufnan af- 
fairs, since she dwells in contemplation, and descends not 
to action? neither does she impel others to action by the 
arts of delusive eloquence. She applies to reason alone ; 
and if reason is not convinced, all that she has done U 
swept away, like the web of Arachne. But it is modern 
philosophy, and French pliilosbphy, which gives such um- 
brage to the lovers of old. errors, and the favourers of ab- 
solute power ; just as if philosophy were mutable by time 
or place : philosophy, by which I mean the investigation 
of the good and true, on all [Subjects, is the same, like the 
sun, whether it shines in China or Peru. Truth and jfood 
are eternal and immutably; 'and therefbre philosophy. 
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which is solely attaohed to these, is still one and the same, 
whethelr ancient or modern, in England pr in France. It 
is sophistry and not philosophy which i^ justly repro- 
bated.*— iCnox — Spirit of Despotism, • 

. ' CCCXYIT. 

Important of Education. — All who ha^e meditated on 
the art of governing mankind, have been convinced, that 
the fate of Empires depends on the education <if youth. — 
Aristoil^, / . 

I ' CCCXVIII. 

First Principles of Crovernnient. — It must necessarily 
be understood, then, whether it be expressed or not, that 
all people live in society for their mutual adv&ntage; so 
that the good and happiness of the members, that is, the 
majority of the members, of any state, is thp great stan- 
dard by which evtery thing relating to that state must 
finally \te determined. And though it may be supposed 
that a body of people may be bound by a voluntary resig- 
nation of all their interests to « single persbn, or to a few, 
it can never be supposed that the resignation is obligatory 
on their posterity; because it is manifestly contrary to the 
good of the iohole^ thai it should he so» In treating of par- 
ticular regulations in states, this principle must necessa- 
rily obtrude itself; all arguments in favour of any law 
being always drawn from a consideration of its tendency 
to protaote the public good. And the whole system of 
right to. power, property, and every thing else in society, 
must be regulated by the same consideration! the decisive 
question, when any. of these subjects are examined, being, 
what is it that the good of the comixmnity req'nires? — Dr. 
Priestley, - • , 
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ccgxix. 



Of Property, — If you should see a flock of pigeons in a 
field of Qorn; atid if (instead of each picking where and 
w^at it liked, taking just as much as it wanted, and no 
more) you should see ninety-nine of them gathering all 
they got into a heap; reserving nothing for themselves 
but the chaff and the refUfie;' keeping this heap, for one» 
and that the weakest, perhaps worst, pigeon of the flock; 
sitting rpund, and looking on, all the winter, whilst this 
one was devouring, throwing about, and wasting it; and 
if a pigeon, more hardy or hungry than the rest, touched 
a grain of the hoard, all the others instantly flying upon 
it, and tearing it to pieces ;*-^if you should see this, you 
would see nothing more than what is every day practised 
and established among men. Among men, you seethe 
ninety and nine toiling and scraping together a heap of 
superfluities for one (and this one top, often times, the 
feeblest and worst of the whole set — a child, ^a woman, a 
madman, or a fool,) getting nothing for themselves all 
the while, but a little of the coarsest of the provision 
which their own industry produces; looking quietly on,' 
while they see the fruits of all their labour spent or 
spoiled; and if one of the number take or touch a particle 
of the hoard, the others joining against lum, and hanging 
him for the theft. 

Ther^ must be some very important advantages to ac- 
count ibr an institution, which, in the view of it above 
given, is so paradoxical and unnatural.— Pa2e^. 



Con8€n^%jMS, — Those whose ' importance and wealth 
arise flrom oppressive privileges^or the enjoyment of sine- 
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cure (Offices, Wish every abuse to remain sacred and qn. 
toqched, and fear nothing so much as the diffasion of 
knowledge. They consider the exercise of reason As a 
curse to the lower classes of society, and philosophy and 
philosophers as the disturbers of mankind. .They quote, 
in support of these assertions, the primes of the French 
Revolution. Becaosethepatriotism of many Frenchmen, 
at the beginning of the Revolution, to reform abuses, and 
to obtain a fl'ee constitution, has failed in success, is man- 
kind never to make a similar attempt again T As the- 
spirit of freedom in France has been perverted to the 
moist wicked of purposes, is the spirit of passive obedience 
and slavish submission to be alone cherished in every 
country. — Dr, Jqhn Moore, ... 



Ignorance th'i ^Cduse of ManU Degradaiton. — It is a 
calumny against Providence, and k soleciam in philosophy ^ 
to assert that there are nations so marked by tendencies 
to evil, i|o instinctively devoted to {)articular vices, that 
they remain irredeemable by good laws and wise institu- 
tions. Almost aU civilized nations have assumed u dif- 
ferent moral phasis according to the direction gradually 
given to them by political institutions. The heroes of 
Thermopylae ' in one age, have in another been the slaves 
of barbarians, and a monk now governs where a Caesar 
trembled to assUme the slightest insignia of power. ' The 
true instrument of man's degradation Js his ignorance. 
It has been the fkshion to accuse the Neapolitans pf an 
inherent vicioosness over' which external circumstances 
could hold no control, but^ that* prejudices *has only ob- 
tained currency in European opinion since that country 
has been the slave of Spain; for conquered nations arti al- 
16* 
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ways the subjects of slan^r to th^ir foreign masters, wh<7 
seek to sanction. their own injustice, by assuming the 
Wozthlessnpss of their victims. — Lady Morgan^ s Italy, 

cocxzii. 
CauB€8 of Crime, — ^Notwithstanding the excessive rigour 
of our penal code, crime has -not only not decreased, but 
has on the contrary increased in proportion to the de- 
nounced severity and consequent uncertainty of punish- 
ment. This, however,' is but a secondary, though most 
influential cause. The primary springe are poverty^ ig- 
norariee^ arjid a demoralizing course of prison discipline. 
On the first point it may be^ sufficient to state, that at the 
present moment, the most moderate computation dhows 
that one- fifteenth part of the whole population of the 
united kingdom, is subsisting by the lowest and most de- 
grading prostitutioti! One-Mieth have no means of sup- 
port ^ut robbery, swindling, ,pick>pocketing, and every 
species of crime. Five-fifteenths of the people are, what 
are denominated poor,^ living firom hand'to mouth, and 
daily, nay, hourly, reduced to the most heartless beggary. 
In North Ameri^ja pauperism is almost unknown ; pre- 
meditated murder is alone capital, imprisonment for debt 
in several states is abolished ; and crimes, particularly of 
enormity, are exceedingly rare. Whips, fetters, and .dun- 
geons, or hdters, axes, and guillotines, ajre not the most 
cfHcacious means for raising, the morality of a natioi), or 
preventing outrages against person and, property; and »?| 
proportion as a people become ^wdl instructed and com- 
fortahle, in such ratio^ will they, become free from^erime^ 
happy, andy morally speqiing, innocent, — East India Ma- 
gazine, > ' ' 
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Viftu(ni8 Men, — Man is made up 'of coiitrarieties. 
Inclined to ti-iendship from the want he finds ix> himself * 
of friends, he compassionates the sufferer, he relieves the 
necessitous, and finds complacei^cj and satisfaction, whe- ■ 
ther his turn is to receive or confer an obligation. But 
as^one and the same thing ihay be an object of desire to 
many, strife, enmity, and iU-wiH become thereby un- 
avoidable; benevolence ' is extinguished by avarice and 
ambition, and envy fills the heart, which, till then, was 
all affection! but friendship can make its way, anil but- 
mount every obstacle, to unite the just and good; for 
virtue will teach these to be contented' with their own- 
possessions, how moderate soever, nay, infinitely prefe'r 
them to the empire of* the world, if not to be had without 
hatred and contention. Assisted by this, they willingly 
endure the extreme of thirst arid hunger, rather' than in- 
jure or bear hard on any; nor can love itself, eyen when 
the most violent, transport them beyond the rules of de- 
cency aftd good order. They are so fer from desiring to 
encroach on the rights of others, they are easily inclined 
to resign many of their own; If disputes arise, they are 
soon acciommodated to the contentment of each party; 
anger never rises so high 'as to stand in need of repentance ; 
nor can envy once find- admission into the minds of 
those who live, in a mutual communication of their goods, 
and plead a kind of tight- in whatever a friend possesses. 
Hence, therefore, we indylae very sure that virtuous men 
will not' oppose, but assist each other in discharge of the 
public oSieGSir-^Socrathy'tn Xenophon. 
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JftimtZity.— Humility is a virtue all preach, none prac- 
tise, and yet every body is contented to hear. The master 
thinks it good doctrine for his servants, the lait/for ttie 
clergy, and the clergy for the laity. — Selden. . 



Progress of Knowledge, — It is a truth which is daily 
gaining ground in the minds of men, that the interests of 
the species are every where the same-; that it is impos- 
sible for an additional blade of corn to spring from the 
earth, for- a new product to be created by industry, or a 
new fact to be. discovered by philosophy, without a con- 
sequential benefit, resulting through the whole chain of 
civilized connexion; , The knowledge which is reflected 
from the most improved societies, she^s some portion of 
its lustre, and diffuses some glow of its heat over the 
darkest and most chill; and the riches and luxuries of 
foreign ^nations, become the stimulus of domestic industry 
and the reward of domestic commerce. The selfit^h and 
besotted policy, which, under the specious, but false de- 
nomination 6f patriotism, seeks a monopoly^ of ^ power, of 
instruction, or of wealth, and which, in its.' jealousy of. a 
rival, exclaims at each advancement of the species, de* 
lenda est Carthago, is gradually disappearing from 
amongst the educated and the reflecting; and with this 
progress of practical wisdom and .^a^icable philosophy, 
had governments lose some of th6ir means of doing evU, 
and the causes of war become , gradually reduced within 
their natural and just bounds.— ;S!ir C. Morgan, 
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Conitmonwealth, — A legitimate commonwealtii is where 
the common-weal or good of the whole is consulted; whe- 
ther under, a king, an aristocracy, or a democracy. , But 
if either of these act unjustly, or. in defiance of the law, 
there is b'o longer a commonwealth <; nor are the people 
properly a people, but a mob, because not .united under 
common laws, or a commvmity of rights and advantages.^^ 
Xenbphan^' . 

COCXXVII. 

Good Sense. — It will preserve us from c^nsoriousness; 
will lead us to diatin^ish circumstances; keep us from 
looking after Visionary* perfection, and make us see things 
in their, proper light. . It will lead us to study dispositions, 
peculiarities, accommodations; to weigh consequences; to' 
determine what to observe juid what to pass by; when to 
be immoveable, and when to yield. It will produce good 
manners, kee'p us from taking, freedoms, and handling 
things roughly, "will never, agitate claims of superiority, 
but teach us to submit ourselves one to another. Good 
sense Will lead persons to regard their own duties, rather 
than to recommend those of others. — Jay*8 Sermons, 

COCXXIII. 

Nature and Education, — ^I think that as iii bodies some 
are more stjrong, and better able to be^it iktigue than 
others ;. 'eveii so among minds may be observed the same 
difference; smne of them being by n^iture endued with 
more fqrtitude, are able to face danger with gteaiter reso- 
lution. For we may observe that all who live under the 
■aine laws and f6llow the same customs are not equally 
valiant. Nevertheleis, I doubt ^ot bat ednoatien and in- 
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stroction may give strength to that gift liatare has be- 
stowed on us. The ^ same difference is likewise obserra- 
ble in every other instance; and 'so far as any man 
ezceedeth another in natural endowments, so may he 
proportionably, by exercise and meditation, make a swifter 
progress towards perfection. From whence it fbllows, 
that not only the man to whom nature hath been less ^ 
kind, but likewise he whom she hath endowed the mosrt 
liberally, ought constantly to apply himself with care and 
assiduity to whatsoever it may be he wishes to excel i 
Socrates in Xenophon, 



Organization of Matter. — Life depends on certain eon- 
ditions ; these conditions di^pend on certaip arraagemehts 
of material substances; such arrangements of material 
substances constitute organization; organization is thus 
an essential condition of life. In tracing the order of the 
phenomena, the first thing we observe is a peculiar ar- 
rangement of certain textured, that is, a specific organiza- 
tion : the second thing we discover is, that the textures 
thus arranged exercise peculiar functions. A determinate 
organization constitutes -what is called «r organ; the ac- 
tion of every organ constitutes what is called its function. 
Without the organ there is no function,'for the plain rea- 
son, that without the instrument by which the action is 
effected there is no action; in the order of phenomena, 
theVefbre, organization, which is the .primary condition 
of life, necessarily, precedes, the action of that organiza- 
tion in which the ftinctions of life consist; organization 
is the antecedent, -fimctioii is the sequent The origin of 
organization, to which function is related as the sequent, 
is referrible ih every case to a pre<ezisti|ig organization ; 
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organraation is not self-existent, but as &x back as it is 
popsil^e for us to trace it, ..it is always pre-ezistent 
Matter neither organizes itself, nor is organized b3r.any 
cause but one, namely, a pre-existing organization. — 
Westminster Review j No. 13; Article — Life and Organic 
zation: 



Imaginary Pvils, — If we except the blessings of strength, 
health, and the testimony of s good conscience, all the 
other convenience and pleasures of life depend on opi- 
nion. Except pain of body, and remorse of conscience, 
all bur evils are imaginary. — Rousseau. 

ccc.xxzx. 
Good' Nature, — There is no society or conversation to 
be kept up in the world without good- nature, or some, 
thing which must bear its appearance, and -supply its 
place. For this reason mankind have been forced to in- 
vent a kind of artificial hi^manity, which '^ is what we ex- 
press by the word good breeding. For, if we examine 
thoroughly the idek of what wc call so, we shall find it to 
be nothing else but an imitation and mimicry of good na- 
ture, or, in other terms, affability, complaisance, and 
easiness of temper reduced into an art.— ilJdwon. 



Virtue^ — The surest, as the shortest way, t6 make 
youfself beloved and honoured, is to be, indeed, the very 
man you wish to appear^ Set yourself, therefore, diligent- 
ly to the attaining of every virtue, and you will find, on 
experience, that there is no' one of theln' whatsoever but 
will flourish and gainstreilgth when properly exercised.—^ 
ISocrstes in Xenophon, 
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CCCXXZIII. 
Popular Inttruetioifk'^To instruct mankind in things 
most excellent, and to honour and arpplaud those learned 
men who perform this service with industry and care, is 
a duty, the performance of which must proctire th^ love 
of all good men. — Xenopkon, 



Justice, — ^We ought always to deal justly, not only 
with those who are just to us, but likewise with those 
who endeavour to injure us ; and this, too, for fear le^t, by 
rendering them evil for evil,' we should fall into, the samjs 
vice ; so we ought likewise to have friendship, that id to 
Bdy, humanity and good will, for all who are of t^e samo' 
nature with ;U8. — Hierocles, ,. . * ■ , 

cccxxxv. 
True Wisdom is Conciliatory. — It seemeth to me that 
whoever applies himself to the study of wisdom, in hopes 
of becomiing one day capable of directing his fellow citi- 
zens, will not indulge, but rather take pains to subdue, 
whatever l^e finds in his temper turbulent and impetu- 
ous ; knov(^ing that enmity i^nd danger are the attendants 
on force, while the path of persuasion is all security and 
good will: for they who are compeUed, hate whoevei: com- 
pels them, supposing they "have been hijured; whereas we 
conciliate the a^ections of those we ■ gain by persuasion ; 
while they consider it as a kindness to be applied to in 
such a mamier. Therefore, it is only for those to employ 
force, who possess strength without judgment; but the 
well advised will have recourse to other means. Besides, 
he who pretends to carry his point by force, hath need «f 
many Associates : but the mfin who can persuade, knows 
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that he is himself sufficient for the purpose ; neither can 
such a one be supposed forward to shed blood : fort who 
is there would choose to destroy a fellow citizen; rather 
than make a friend of him by mildneaa and persuasion^ — 
Xenophon* 



Distinction between Mathematical and Historical Evi- 
deuce, — No person commences the study of mathematics, 
without soon discovering that it is of a very different na- 
ture from those to which he has been accustomed. The 
pursuits to which the mind is usually directed, before en- 
tering on the sciences of algebra or geometry, are such as 
languages, history, &c. ; of these, neither appears to have 
any affinity with mathematics ; yet, in order to see the 
diffisrence which exists between these studies, for instance, 
history and geometry, it will be useful to ask how we 
come by knowledge in each: suppose, for example, we 
feel certain of a fact related in history, such as the mur- 
der of Cffisar, whence did we derive the certainty? How 
came we to feel sure of the general truth of the circum- 
stances of the narrative? The ready answer to this ques- 
tion will be, that we have not absolute certainty upon this 
p6int, but that we have the relation of historians, men of 
credit, who lived and published their accounts in the very 
time of -which they wtite; that succeeding a^es have re- 
ceived those accounts as true, and that succeeding histo- 
rians have backed them witji a mass of circumstantial 
evidence, which makes it the most improbable thing in 
the world that the account, or any material part of it, 
should be false. This is perfectly correct, nor can there 
be the slightest objection to believing the whole narration 
upon such grounds: nay, our minds are so constituted, 

VOL. I* 17 
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that, upon our knowledge of these armaments, we cannot 
help believing, in spite of ourselves. But this brings us 
to the point to which we wish to come ; we believe that 
CaDsar was assassinated by Brutus and his friends, not 
because there is any absurdity in supposing the contrary, 
since every one must allow that there is just a possibility 
that the event never happened! not because we can show 
that it must necessarily have been that, at a particular 
day, at a particular place, a successful adventurer must 
have been murdered in the. manner described, but because 
our evidence of the fact is such, that if we apply the notions 
of evidence, which every-day experience justifies us in en- 
tertaining, we feel that the improbability of the contrary 
compels us to take refuge in the belief of the fact; and if 
we allow that there is still a possibility of its falsehood, it is 
because this supposition does not involve absolute absurd- 
ity, but only extreme improbability. — Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge. 

cccxxxvii. 
Political Discussion. — What employment in the busy 
scene in which man engages, from the cradle to the tomb, 
is more worthy of him than political discussion ? It affords 
a field for intellectual energy, and all the finest feelings of 
benevolence. It exercises and strengthens every faculty. 
It calls forth latent virtues, whicli. else had slept in the 
bosom, like the diamond in the mine. And is this em- 
ployment, thus useful and lionourabic, to be confined to a 
few amojig the race of mortals? Is there to be a monopoly 
of political action and speculation ? Why then did heaven 
bestow reason and speech, powers of activity, and a spirit 
of enterprise, in as great perfection on the lowest among 
the people, as on those who, by no merit of their own, in. 
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her^ wealth and high station? Heaven has declared. it9 
will by its acts. Man contravenes it; but time and the 
progressive improvement of the understanding, wiU re- 
duce the anomaly to its natural rectitude. And if a few 
irregularities should sometimes arise in the process, they 
are of no importance, when weighed with the happy re- 
sult; the return of disturbed systems to truth, to reaBon, 
and the will of God. Occasional ferments, with all their 
inconveniences, arc infinitely preferable to the putrescence 
of stagnation. They a^e symptoms of health and vigour ; 
and though they may be attended with transient pain, yet 
while they continue to appear at intervals, there is no 
danger of mortification. Good hearts, accompanied with 
good understandings, seldom produce, even where mis- 
taken, lasting evil. They repair and compensate. — Knox^s 
Spirit of Despotism* 

' CtCXXXVIII. 

^Effects of a Neglected or Improper Education. — ^Where 
education has been entirely neglected or improperly man- 
aged, we see the worst passions ruling with uncontrolled 
and incessant sway. Good sense degenerates into craft, 
and anger rankles into malignity. Restraint, which is 
thought most salutary, comes too late, and the most judi- 
cious admonitions are urged in vain. — Parr^s Discourse 
on Education. 

cccxxxiz. 

Intemperance, — He who is intemperate is th$ very low- 
est of all slaves. Doth not intemperance rob us of our 
reason, that chief excellence of man, and drive us on to 
commit the very greatest disorders? Can he who is im- 
mersed in pleasure find time to turn his thoughts on 
things that are useful? But, and if he could, his judg- 
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ment is 90 far overborne by his appetites, that, seeing t^e 
right path, he dehberately rejects it. Neither should we 
expect modesty in such a character; it being most certain 
that nothing can well stand at a greater distance from 
this, than the whole life of the voluptuary. But what 
can be so likely to obstruct either the practice or the ^ 
knowledge of our duty, as intemperance ? What can we 
suppose so fatally pernicious to man, as that which de- 
priveth hiin of his understanding, makes him prefer with 
eagerness the things which are useless, avoid or reject 
whatever is profitable, and act in every respect so unlike 
a wise man? — Socrates in Xenophon, 



Philosophic Temper. — ^What most of all contributes to 
give us that calmness of temper which is so necessary in 
disputes, is the confidence that knowledge inspires. For 
a mind that comes well provided to engage in the defence 
of truth, will calmly, and without concern, stand the shock 
of false opinions, having premeditated all that can be al- 
leged against truth, hy instructing himself in the truth it* 
self. What then can disturb a man so well instructed? 
What can seem to him inextricable, what unanswerable? 
All the difficulties that can be objected against him, wiU^ 
if he be truly strong, serve on the contrary only to supply 
him with ideas that have already often triumphed over 
whatever is false. — HierooUs, 

CCOZLI. 

Justice, — ^Justice is as strictly due between neighbour 
nations as between neighbour citizens. A highwayman 
is as much a robber when he plunders in a gang, as when 
single, and a nation that makes an unjust war is only a 
great gang. — Franklin. 
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cccxLir. 
Of Greatness. — If I am asked, who is the greatest 
man? I answer the best; and if I am required to say 
who is the best ? I reply he that has deserved most of 
his fellow-creatures. Whether he deserves better of man- 
kind by the cultivation of letters, by obscure and inglo- 
rious attainments, by intellectual pursuits calculated ra- 
ther to amuse > than infi^rm, than by strenuous exertions 
in speaking and acting, let those consider who bury them- 
selves in studies unproductive of any benefit to their coun- 
try or fellow-citizens. I think not. — Sir Wm, Jones* 
Commentaries, 

CCCXLTJI. 

The Value of Time. — The proverbial oracles of our par» 
simonious ancestors have informed us, that the &tal waste 
of fortune is by small expenses, by the profusion of sums 
too little singly to alarm our caution, and which we never 
suffer ourselves to consider together. Of the same kind 
is prodigality of life; he that hopes to look back hereafter 
with satisfaction upon past years, must learn to know the 
present value of single minutes, and endeavour to let no 
particle of time fall useless to the ground. 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that time 
was his estate : an estate indeed, that will produce nothing 
without cultivation, but will always abundantly repay the 
labours of industry, and satisfy the most extensive de- 
sires, if no part of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, 
to be overrun by noxious plants, or laid out for show ra- 
ther than for use. — Johnson, 

CCCXLIV. 

Of Crimes and Punishments. — If those whom the wis- 
dom of our laws has condemned to die, had been detected 
17* 
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in their rudiments of robbery, they might, bf proper 
discipline, and useful labour, have been disentangled fi-om 
their habits ; they might have escaped all the temptations 
to subsequent crimes, and passed their days in reparation 
and penitence ; and detected they might all have been, 
had the prosecutors been certain their lives would have 
been spared. I believe every thief will confess, that he 
has been more than once seized and dismissed; and that 
he has sometimes ventured upon capital crimes, because 
he knew, that those whom hjB injured, would rather con- 
nive at his escape than cloud their minds with the hor- 
rdrs of his death. — Jf^nson, 

CCCXLV. 

Moderation in Puptitetf.— When we are in a condition 
to overthrow fidsehood and error, we ought not to do it 
with vehemence, nor insultingly and with an air of con- 
tempt: but to lay open the truth, and with answers full 
of mildness to refute the falsehood*— •jEfieroc/e^. 

CCCXLVI, 

Avarice, — ^When a miser contents himself with giving 
nothi^fi;, and saving what he has got, and is in other re- 
spects guilty of no injustice, he is, perhaps, of all bad men 
the least injurictus to society; the evil he does is properly 
nothing mora than the omission of the good he might do. 
If, of aH the vices, avarice is the most generally detested, 
it is the effect of an avidity common to all men: it is be-' 
cause men hate those from whom they can expect nothing. 
The greedy misers rail at sordid miser?. — Hdvetiue, 



Society, — Notwithstanding all we meet with in books, 
in many of which, no doubt, there are a good many hand- 
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sohie thiftgs said upon tlie ^weets of retirement, &c., yet 
still** if t9 not safe for man to he alone:'*'* nor can all 
which the cold-hearted pedant stuns our ears with upon 
the subject ever give one answer of /satisfaction to the 
mind ; in the midst of the loudest vauntings of philosophy, 
nature will have her yearnings for society and friendship; 
— a good heart wants something to be kind to— and the 
best parts of our blood, and the purest of our spirits, sof^ 
fer most under the destitution. — Sterne's Sermons. 



Error. 
O hateful error, melancholy's child? - 
Why dost thou show to the apt thoughts of men, 
The things that are not! O error soon conceived. 
Thou never com'st unto a happy birth, 
But kill'st the mother that engender *d thee. 

Shakspeare. 



Religi4m and MoraU, — If we are told a man is religious 
we still ask what are his motals ? But if we hear at first 
that he hm honest morals, and is a man of natural justice 
and good temper, we seldom think of the other question, 
whether he be religious and devout^?— tS%a/fe«^ry. 

CCCL. 

Liberty of Con«cienced-^Ezperience t^ches that the 
9Word, the fagot, exile, and proscription, are better cal- 
culated to irritate than to heal a disease, which, having 
its source in the mind, cannot be relieved by remedies 
that act only on the body. The most efficacious means 
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are sound doctrines and repeated- instructions, which 
make a ready impression when inculcated with mild- 
ness. Every thing else bows to the sovereigrn authority 
of the magistrates and the prince : but religion alone is 
not to be commanded* — Turgot, 



Happiness. — Inward peace of mind, consciousness of in- 
tegrity, and a satisfactory review of our own conduct, are 
circumstances very requisite to happiness. 

Those who possess them will, besides, have the fre- 
quent satisfaction of seeing knaves, with all their pretend- 
ed cunning and abilities, betrayed by their own maxims ; 
but were they ever so successful, the honest man, if he 
has any tincture of philosophy, will discover that knaves 
are themselves in the end the greatest dupes, and have 
sacrificed the invaluable enjoyment of a good character, 
for the acquisition of worthless gew-gaws. How little is 
required to supply the necessities of nature; and in a view 
to pleasure, what comparison between the unbought satis- 
faction of conversation, society, study, even health and 
the common beauties of nature, but above all, the peace- 
fill reflection of one's own conduct — ^what comparison, I 
say, between these and the feverish, empty, amusements 
of luxury atid expense? These natural pleasures, indeed, 
are really without price; both because they are below all 
price in their attainment, and above all price in their en- 
joyment. — Hume, 

cocLn. ' 

Endurance of the Evils of Life. — ^Never let us wonder 
at any thing we ate born to ; for no man has reason to 
complain, where we are all in the same condition. He 
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that escapes might have suffered, and it is but equal to 
submit to the laws of morality. We must undergo the 
colds of winter, the heats of summer, the distemper^ of 
the air, and the diseases of the body. A wild beast meets 
us in one place, and a man, more brutal, in anotl^er. It 
is the part of a great mind to be temperate in prosperity, 
and resolute in adversity; to despise what the vulgar 
admire, and to prefer a mediocrity to excess. We are 
subject to ill accidents, unkind seasons, distempers, or 
diseases, and why may we not reckon the actions of 
wicked men among those accidents? He who is truly 
tempered, will stand all shocks without perturbation. It 
is inward fear that makes us curious to know what is 
doing abroad. — Seneca, 



Advice to Instructers of Youth, — The preceptors of 
youth, of either sex, ought, however, to be again and 
again admonished of the importance of the task which 
they have imdertaken, and also of its difficulty. 

It is their duty to be patient with the dull, and steady 
with the froward — ^to encourage the timid, and 'repress 
the insolent — fully to employ the minds of their pupils, 
without overburdening them<^to awaken their fear, 
without exciting their dislike-^to communicate the stores 
of knowledge according to the capacity of the learner, 
and to enforce obedience by the strictness of discipline. 
Above all, it is their bounden duty to be ever on the 
watch, and to check the first beginnings of vice. For 
valuable as knowledge may be, virtue is Infinitely more 
valuable ; and worse than useless -are these mental ac- 
complishments, which are accompanied by depravity of 
heart. — Shepherd and Joyce's Systematic Education. 
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CCCLIV. 

Of doing Injuries to others, — Propitious conscience, 
thou equitable and ready judge, "be never absent from me! 
Tell me, constantly, that I cannot do the least injury to 
another, without receiving the counter-stroke; that I must 
necessarily wound myself, when I wound another. — 
Mercier, 

CCCLV. 

The Passions, — The passions founded on the wants of 
the organization, are appeased by their gratification; and 
their indulgence, if not excessive, tends to health, vigour, 
and happiness. But the factitious passions of envy, am- 
bition, gaming, &c., increase in intensity with their gra- 
tification ; and by their unrelenting tyranny, tend neces- 
sarily atfd inevitably to disappointment and misery. — Sir 
T. C. Morgan. 

CCCLVI. 

Depravity of Man. — ^Various are the causes which con- 
tribute to the factitious depravity of man. Defective and 
erroneous education corrupts him ; the prevalent examples 
of a degenerate community corrupt him ; but bad govern- 
ment corrupts him more than all other causes combined. 
— Knox — Spirit of Despotism. 



Taxes on Justice, — ^We pity the barbarism of our Saxon 
forefathers, who established a scale of payments, by which 
every crime might be expiated ; we forget that their • pe- . 
' cuniary atonements for guilt, may almost find a parallel 
in the taxes with which we burden every legal process. 
For where is the great difference between allowing the 
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guilty to purchase impunity, and compelling the^injured to 
purchase a right to demand redress. — Brit. Rev» No. 24. 
Art. Critique on MilVs British India. 

CCCLVIII. ' 

. Man a Compound of Habits. — In one sense, indeed, 
and that a very important one, the process of education 
is perpetually going forward. Man, regarded as a moral 
agent, and an accountable being, is a compound of habits. 
According as his habits are good or bad, he is to- be 
esteemed and qualified as virtuous or vicious. Now, it 
is a matter of common observation, that the habits of an 
individual are generally formed in consequence of the 
precepts with which he is imbued — and in a much greater 
degree, in consequence of the Examples which are pre- 
sented for his imitation. Whosoever, therefore, is uhder 
the influence either of the conduct, or the principles of 
others (and who is not under such influence?) may be 
justly said to be so far educated by them to moral good or 
ill. Much is it to be wished, that those who are interested 
in the welfaj-o of youth, would attend to this most im- 
portant maxim. It would- preserve them from many per- 
nicious errors, and would convince them of the folly of 
entertaining unreasonable and inconsistent expectations. 
— Shepherd and Joyce's Systematic Education. 

CCCLIX. 

Youth. — Youth is the time of enterprise and hope; 
having yet no occasion of comparing our force with any 
opposing power, we naturally form presumptions in our 
own favour, and imagine that obstruction and impediment 
will give way before us. The first repulses rather inflame 
vehemence than teach prudence; a brave and generous 
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mibd is long before it suspects its own weaLkness, or sub- 
mits to sap the difficulties which it expected to subdue 
by storm. Before disappointments have enforced the dic- 
tates of philosophy, we believe it in our power to shorten 
the interval between the first cause and the last effect ; 
we laugh at the timorous delays of brooding* industry, and 
fancy that by increasing the fire we can, at pleasure, ac- 
celerate the projeetion«— JoAfMon. 

CGCLX. 

Anger. — It is told by. Prior, in a panegyric on the Earl 
of Dorset, that his servants used to put themselves in his 
way when he v^as angry, because he was sure to recom- 
pense them for any indignities he made them suffer. 
This is the round of a passionate man*s life; he contracts 
debts when he is furious, which his virtue, if he has 
virtue, obliges him to discharge at the return of reason. 
He spends his time in outrage and acknowledgment, in- 
jury and reparation. Or, if there be any who hardens 
himself in oppression, and justifies the wrong because he 
has done it, his insensibility can make small part of his 
praises or his happiness ; he only adds deliberate to hasty 
folly, aggravates petulance by contumacy, and destroys the 
o»ly plea that he can offer for the tenderness and patience 
of mankind. 

Yet, even this degree of depravity we may be content 
to pity, because it seldom wants a punishment equal to 
its guilt. Nothing is more despicable or more miserable 
than the old age of a passionate man. When the vigour 
of youth fiiils him, and his amusements pall with frequent 
repetition, his occasional rage sinks by decay of strength 
into peevishness; that peevishness, for want of novelty 
and variety, becomes habitual; the world falls off from 
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around him ; and he is left, as Homer expresses it, to de- 
vour his own heart in solitude and contempt — Johnson. 



Dissimulation. — Dissimulation in youth is the forerun- 
ner, of perfidy in old age; its first appearance is the 
fatal omen of growing depravity, and future shame. It 
degrades parts and learning, obscures the lustre of every 
accomplishment, and sinks us into contempt — The path 
of falsehood is a perplexing maze. After the first de- 
parture fi'om sincerity, it is not in our power to stop; one 
firtifice unavbidably leads on to another ; till, as the in- 
tricacy of the labyrinth increases, we ar^ left entangled in 
our* snare. — Dr. Blair, 

CCCLXII. 

Progress of TVtUh — The few smooth all paths for the 
many. The precepts of knowledge it is difficult to ex- 
tricate firom error; but once discovered, they gradually 
pa^s into maxims ; and thus what the sage^s life was spent 
in acquiring, becomes the acquisition of a moment to pos- 
terity. Knowledge is like the atmosphere; in order to 
dispel the vapour and dislodge the frost, our ancestors 
felled the forest, drained the marsh, and cultivated the 
waste; and we now breathe without an effort in the puri- 
fied air and the chastened climate, the result of the labour 
of generations and the progress of ages. As to-day the 
common mechanic may equal in science, however inferior 
in genius, the friar whom his contemporaries feared as a 
magician, so the opinions which now startle as well as 
astonish, may be received hereafter as acknowledged 
axioms, and pass into ordinary practice. We cannot even 
VOL. I. — 18 
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tell how far the sanguine theories of certain philosophers 
deceive them, when they anticipate for future ages a 
knowledge which shall bring perfection to the mind, baf- 
fle the diseases of the body, and ^ven protract to a date 
now utterly unknown the final duration of life ; for wis- 
dom is a palace of which only the vestibule has yet been 
entered f nor can we guess what treasures are hid in those 
chambers of which the experience of the past can afford 
us neitiier analogy nor clew. — E, L. Bulwer^-'The Dis- 
owned. 

CCCLXIII. 

Pride, — With regard to the provocations and offences, 
which are unavoidably happening to a man in his com- 
merce with the world, take it as a rule— *as a man*B pride 
is, so is always his displeasure; as the opinion of himself 
rises, so does the injury,, so does his resentment: *tis this 
which gives edge and force to the instrument which has 
struck him, and excites that heat in the wound which 
renders it incurable. 

The proud man, — see! be is sore all over: touch him, 
you put him to pain : and though, of all others, he acts as 
if every mortal was void of sense and feeling, yet is pos- 
sessed with so nico and exquisite a one himself, that the 
slights, the little neglects, and instances of disesteem, 
which would Scarce be felt by another man, are perpetual- 
ly wounding him, and ofl times piercing him to his very 
heart. 

Pride is a vice which gro^s up in society so insensibly; 
steals in unobserved upon the heart upori «> many occa- 
sions; forms itself upon such strange pretensions; and, 
when it has done, veils itself under such a variety of un- 
suspected appearances, sometimes even under that of hu- 
mility itself; in all which cases self-love, like a false 
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friend, instead of checking, most treacfaen>UB]y f^eds this 
humour, points out some excellence in every soul to make 
him vain, and thinks more highly of himself than be ought 
to think ; — that, upon the whole, there is no one weakness 
into which the heart of roan is more easily betrayed, op 
which requires greater helps of good sense and good prin- 
ciples to guard against. — Siemens Sermons, 



- Reason. — It is the immediate province of the reasoning 
faculty to discover abstract truths in the mind, investi- 
gate their connexions, and determine how far their ten- 
dency is productive of good. It is by reasoning that we 
are enabled to judge of causes from their effects, and to 
discern in what connexions these effects may become 
caus^Qs themselves. By virtue of this power, we are 
qualified to argue that in cases perfectly similar the issue 
will be the same ; and to infer from the known properties 
of bodies what will be the result of the applications of 
these properties to particular cajses. It is by reason, 
founded on observation and experience, that we' acquire 
a conviction that certain dispositions or actions will prove 
beneficial or injurious ; that certain stations will be advan- 
tageous, or the reverse. It is by reason that we deter- 
mine concerning the truth of historic events, and form 
our opinions of the characters and motives of distin- 
guished agents, &c. — Cogan, 



Excellences cf Knowledge. — ^There are in knowledge 
these two excellences ; firet, that it offers to every man the 
most selfish and the most exalted, his peculiar inducement 
to good. It says to the former, ^ Serve mankind, and you 
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serTO yourself];** to the latter, " In choosing the best means 
to secure your own happiness, you will have the sublime 
inducement of promoting the happiness of mankind.** 
The second excellence of knowledge is that eyen the sel- 
fish man, when he has once begun to love virtue from lit- 
tle motives, loses the motives as he increases the love, and 
at last worships the deity, where before he only coveted 
the gold upon its al^ar. — E, L, Bulwer, 

OCCLXVI. 

/SSensation.— Innumerable facts serve to convince us that 
the mind cannot well attend to two or more sensations at 
the same time.. ** Hold your tongue,*' said a Frenchman, 
** you talk. so that I cannot taste ray meat'* The French- 
man was right; for attention to sound is not less neces- 
sary to full perception than a healthful state of the organs 
of sense. — Oregary*8 Nature. 



PhUo$ophy. — It is she who binds, enlightens, aids, and 
.comfi>rt8 human beings. She bestows every thing upon 
them, without exacting any worship in return. She de- 
mands of them, not the sacrifice of their passions, but a 
reasonable, useful, and moderate exercise of all their fa- 
culties. Daughter of nature, dispenser of her gifls, inter- 
preter of her rights, she consecrktes her intelligence and 
her labour to the use of man. She makes him better 
that he may be happier. She detests only tyranny and 
imposture, because they trample on the world. She does 
not desire to rule, but she exacts of such as do rule that 
they covet no enjoyment but the public happiness. She 
avoids disturbance, and the name of sects, but she tole- 
rates them all. The blind and the wicked calumniate her ; 
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the former are afraid of seeing, and the latter of being 
seen. Ungrateful children, who rebel against a tender 
mother, when she wishes to cure them of their errors and 
vices which occasion the calamities of minkind. — Ray' 
naVa HUtory of the Indies, 

cccLxvni. 
Spirit of Improvement, — That spirit ia now' abroad 
Y^hich must ultimately redeem some millions of our po- 
pulatibn from the life-long prisons of the factory and the 
mine, and blending for them relaxation with toil, and the 
comforts and ornaments of life with the labours of life, 
elicit, as it were, their smothered souls from out their gal- 
ley-'worn frames, and enable them'' to constitute a new 
and splendid era in the social history of our humanity. 
The few as years roll on, will be induced, both by warn- 
ings from without and by urgings from within, to sacri- 
fice more and more to the many, and by yielding up the 
monopoly of all for ever secure the possession of a part; 
and out of that other part which they shall have relin- 
quished, be amply repaid for its abandonment, by feeling 
more real safety and enjoyment redound to them, from 
the contentment and happiness of those to whom they 
have yielded it, even than out of that which they shall 
have still reserved for themselves. — Anon, 



Oaths, — England, in this respect, seems to be sunk to 
the lowest possible degree of degeneracy. Oaths, among 
us are required on so many occasions, and so carelessly 
administered, as to have lost almost all their use and 
efficacy. It has been, asserted, that, including oaths of 
18» 
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office, oaths at elections, custom-house oaths, &c &c. 
there are about a million of perjuries committed in this kfaig!- 
dom annually. This is one of the most atrocious of our 
national iniquities. — Price — ImporU^nce of American /2e- 
voltUUm. 

• CCCLXZ. 

Affected Gravity. — Observe that man — ^with what an 
inflexible sanctitude of deportment he sustains himsef as 
he advances— every line in his face writes abstinence; 
every. stride looks like a check upon his desires; see, I 
beseech you, how he is cloaked up with sermons, prayers, 
and sacraments; and so bemuffled with the externals of 
religion, that he has not a hand to spare for a worldly 
purpose; he has armour at least: why does he put it on? 
Is there no serving God without all this? Must the garb 
of religion be extended so wide to th& danger of its rend- 
ing? Yes, truly, or it will not; hide the secret; and what 
is that? That the saint has no reh'gion at all ! — Sterne^a 
Serflume. 

CCCX.XXI. 

Hie Military System, — ^The whole of the military sys- 
tem is much indebted for its support to that prevailing 
passion of nature^^-pride. Politicians know^ it, and flatter 
pride even in'the bwest of the people. Hence recruiting 
officers invite gentlemen only, who tOe above servile la- 
bour. ** The vanity of the poor men," says a sagacious 
author, (Mandeville) ** is to be worked upon at the cheapest 
rate possible. Things we are accustomed to we do not 
mind, or else what mortal that had never seen a soldier, 
could look without langiiifig upon a man accoutred with 
80 much paltry gaudiness and affected finery? The 
coarsest manuiiicture that can be made of wool, dyed of a 
brickdttst cqUhut, goes down with him, because it is in 
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imitation of scarlet or rarimBon cloth; and to make him 
think himself as like his officer as it is possible, with little 
or no cost, instead of siker or gold lace, his hat is trimmed 
with white or yellow worsted, which in others would de- 
serve Bedlam, yet these fine allurements, and the noise 
made upon •a ealTs skin, have drawn in, and been the de- 
struction of more men in reality than all the bewitching^ 
voices, of women ever slew in jest To-day the aioineherd 
puts on his red coat, and believes eVery body in earnest 
that calls him gentleman^ and two days a.&jQr Seifge^nt 
Kite gives him. a swinging rap with- his cane^ for holding 
his jnusket an inch higher than he should do. When a 
man reflects on all this, the usage they generally receive 
from their officers, their pay, and the care that is taken of 
them when they are not wanted^ must he not wonder how 
wretches can be so silly as to be proud of being called 
gentleman soldiers?" — Dr. Vicesimus Knox. 



Slavery, — Gmsider slavery, what it^is; how bitter a 
draught, and how many miilions have been made to drink 
it ; which if it can poison all earthly happiness when ex- 
ercised barely upon our bodies, what must it be when it 
" comprehends both the slavery of body and- mind ? To 
conceive this,'lodk into the history of ihe'Romish church 
and her tyrants, or raider executioners, who seem to have 
taken pleasure in the pangs and eonvulsions of their fel- 
low-creatures. Examine the inquisition, hear the melan- 
choly notes sounded in every cell. Consider the anguish 
of mock trials, and the exquisite tortures conseqaent 
thereupon, mercilessly inflicted upon the unfortunate, 
where the racked and weary soul has so oflen wished to 
take its leave, but cruelly not sufiered to depart. Con- 
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sider how many of these helpless wretches have been 
hauled from thence in all periods of this tyrannic usurpa- 
tion, to undergo the massacres and flames to which a false 
and bloody religion has condemned them. 

Let 1)8 behold him in another light. If we consider 
man as a creature full of wants and necessities, whether 
real or imagitiary, which he is not Me to supply of him- 
self, what a train of disappointments, vexations and de- 
pendencies are to be seen issuing from thence to perplex 
and make his way uneasy! How many justlings and 
hard'Btruggles' do we undergo in making our way in the 
world! How barbarously held back! How often and 
basely overthrown, in aiming only at getting bread! How 
many of us never attain it, at least not comfortably, but 
from various unknown causes eat it all our Mves long io 
bitterness. — Sterne. 



RigTit of Property, — There is nothing which so gene- 
rally strikes the imagination and engages the affections 
of mankind, as the right of property; of that sole and 
despotic dominion which/one man claims and exercises 
over the external things of the world, in total exclusion 
of the right of any oihbi individual in the universe. And 
yet there' are very few that will give themselves the 
trouble to consider the original and foundation of this 
right. Pleased as we are with the possession, we ;seem 
afraid to look back to the means by which it was acquired, 
as if fearfiil of some defect in our title; or at best we rest 
satisfied with the decision of the laws in our fiivour, with- 
out examining the reason or authority upon which those 
laws have been built We think it enough that our title 
is derived by the grant of the former proprietor, by de- 
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scent from our ancestors, or by the last will and testament 
of the dying owner; not caring to reflect that (accurately 
and strictly speaking) there is no foundation in nature or 
in natural law, why a set of words upon parchment should 
convey the dominion of land ; why the son should have a 
right to exclude his fellow-creatures from a determinate 
spot of ground, because his father had done so before him ; 
or why the occupier of a particular field or of a jewel, 
when lying on his death-bed and no longer able to main- 
tain possession, should be entitled to tell the rest of the 
world which of them should enjoy it after him. These 
inquiries, it must be owned, would be useless and even' 
troublesome in common^ life. It is well if the mass of 
mankind will obey the laws when made, without scruti- 
nizing too nicely into the reasons of making them. But 
when law is to be considered not only as matter of practice, 
but also as a rational science, it cannot be improper or use- 
less to examine more • deeply the rudiments and grounds 
of these positive constitutions of society. — Blachttone, 

cccuaaY. 

On the Evila of Li/e.— Natural evils are the lot of tJl 
animals. A perpetual war is kindled among all Hvlng 
creatures. Necessity, hunger, want, stimulate the strong 
and the courageous; fear, anxiety, terror, agitate the n^eak 
and infirm. The first entrance into life gives anguish to 
the new-bom infant, and to its wretched parent Weak- 
ness, impotence, distress, attend each stage of that life, 
and it is at last finished in agony and horror. 

The stronger prey upon the weaker, and keep them in 
perpetual terror and anxiety. The weaker, too, in their 
turn, prey upon the stronger, and vex and molest them 
vdthout relaxation. Consider that innumerable race of 
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insects, which are cither bred on the body of each animal, 
or, flying aboiii, infix their stings in him. These insects 
have others, still less than themselves, which torment fAem ; 
and thus, on each hand, before and behind, above and be- 
low, every animal is surrounded with enemies, which in« 
cessantly seek its misery or destruction. 

Man can, by combination, surround all his real enemies, 
and become master of the whole animal creation; but does 
he not immediately rabe up to himself tma^nary enemies^ 
the demons of his fancy, who haunt him with supersli. 
tious terrors, and blast every enjoyment of life ? His plea- 
sores, as he imagines, become a crime; his food and re- 
pose give him umbrage and offence; his very sleep and 
dreams furnish new materials to anxious fear: and even 
death, his refuge from every other ill, presents only the 
dread of endless and innumerable woes. 

The disorders of the mind, though more secret, are not 
perhaps less dismal and vexatious. Remorse, shame, anx- 
iety, fear, dejection, despair — who has ever passed through 
life without cruel inroads from these tormentors? All the 
goods of life united would not make a very happy man; 
but all the ills united would make a wreteh ind\eed ; and 
any one of them may at most (and who can be free from 
any one?) nay, often the absence of one good (and who 
can possess all ?) is sufficient to render life ineligible. — 
•Humem 

ocourxv. 
. We ore blind to our ovm Faults,— 0£ the mjmy revengo- 
fal, covetous, false, and ill-natured persons which we 
complain of In the world, thopgh we all join in the cry . 
against them, what man among us singles out himself as 
a crbninal, or ever onc9 takes it into his hoad that he 
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adds to the number ? or where is there a man so bad, who 
would not think it the hardest and most unfiiir imputation, 
to have any of those particular vices laid to his charge? 

If he has the symptoms ever so strong upon him, 
,w]iich he would pronounce infallible in another, they are 
indications of no such malady in himself; he sees what no 
one else sees, some secret and flattering circumstances in 
his &vour, which no doubt make a wide diflerence betwixt 
his case and the parties which he condemns. 

What other mah speaks so often ^nd vehemently against 
the vice of pride, sets the weakness of it in a more odious 
light, or is more hiirt with it in another, than the proud 
man himself? It is the same with the paasionate, the 
designing, the ambitious, and some other characters in 
life; and being 'a consequence of the nature of such vices, 
and almost inseparable from them, the effects of it are 
generally so gross and absurd, that where pity does not 
forbid, it is pleasant to observe and trace the c^eat through 
the several turnings and windings of the heatt, and detect 
it through all the shapes and appearances which it puts 
on. — Siemens Sermons. 

CCCLXXVI. 

Freedom of Thought, — I would reeommend a free com- 
merce both of matter and mind. I would let men enter 
their own churches with the same freedom as their own 
houses : and I would do it without a homily, or graeious- 
ness, or favour, for tyranny itself is to me a word less 
odious than toleration, — W, SL Landor, 

CCCLXXVII. 

J!it/e,~The advantage ofliving4o®8 not consist In length 
of 4ays, but in the right improvement of them. — Mon- 
taigne. 
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CCCLXXVIII. 

Health and iiAfity.— Health and liberty are, without 
dispute, the greatest Datural blessings mankind is capable 
of enjoying: I say natural^ because the contrary states 
are purely accidental, and arise from nature debauched, 
depraved, or enforced. Yet thesis blessings are seldom 
sufficiently valued whilst enjoyed: like the daily advaJi- 
tages of the sun and air, they seem scarce regarded, be- 
cause 80 common, by those that are in possession of them. 
But as an Italian, that passes a winter in Greenland, will 
soon be convinced through his want of the kind influence 
of that glorious planet, how much misery he endures in 
comparison of those who dwell in his native country ^ so 
he, that knows by experience the trouble of a languishing 
sickness, or the loss of his liberty, will presently begin to 
have a right esteem of that which formerly he scarce 
thought worth his notice. — Lord MoleswortVs Freface to 
an Account of Denmark, Sfc, 1694. 



Origin and End of Government. — But if governments 
arise &om the consent of men, and are instituted by men 
according to their own inclinations, they do therein seek 
their own good: for the will is ever drawn by som^ real 
good, or the appcarence of it. This is that which man 
seeks by all the regular or irregular motions of his mind. 
Reason ard passion, virtue and vice, do herein concur, 
though they differ vastly in the objects in which each of 
them thinks his good to consi^st,- A people, therefore, 
that sets up kings, dictators, consuls, praetors, or emperors, 
does it not that these may be great, glorious, rich, or 
happy, but that it may be well with themselves and their 
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posterity. — Algernon Sydney's Discourses concerning Go- 
vemments. 1698. 

CCCLZZZ. 

Every Vice has its appropriate Paint — He who lies under 
the dominion of any one vice, must expect the common 
effects of it; if lazy, to be poor; if intemperate, to be diB- 
eased; if luxurious, to die betimes. — Anon. 

OCCLXXXI. 

Goodness, — Goodness does not more certainly make 
men happy, than happiness makes them good. We must 
distinguish between felicity and prosperity ; for prosperity 
leads often to ambition, and ambition to disappointment ; 
the course is then over, the wheel turns round but once; 
while the reaction of goodness and happiness is per- 
petual. — W. S, Landor. 

CCCLZZXII. ' 

Learning. — Although our learning raiseth up against 
us many enemies among the low, and more among the 
powerful, yet doth it invest us with grand and glorious 
privileges, and grant to us a largest of beatitude. We 
enter our stOdies, and enjoy a society which we alone 
can bring together. We raise no jealousy by conversing 
with one in preference to another ; we give no offence to 
the most illustrious, by questioning him as long as he 
will, ahd leaving as abruptly. Diversity of opinion raises 
no tumult in our presence; each interlocutor stands before 
us, speaks' or is silent, and we adjourn or decide the busi- 
ness at our leisure. Nothing is past which we desire to 
be present; and we enjoy by anticipation somewhat like 
the power which I imagine we shall possess hereafter, of 
sailing on a wish from worid to world. — W. S, Landor, 
VOL. I. — 19 
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CCCLXXXI1I. 

TTie Faculties of iHan.— -The great distinction and pre- 
rogative of the human race does not arise from the ends 
which it purmies, hut from the different faculties with 
which it advances them. The foresight of the wisest 
animal seems to extend a very little way beyond the pre- 
sent momentf and the experience of the longest life seems 
to make but little difference in the method of conducting 
itself. Man, on the contrary, however he may in some 
situations appear to stagnate, is in others continually im- 
proving his knowledge, increasing his enjoyments, and 
advancing by rapid strides towards perfection. The 
method by which he does this, is by continually augmenU 
ing his experiences treasuring^ up the result in his memory, 
and acquiring a power of self-direction by which he is 
enabled to sacrifice the present to the futlire. If, we 
would form an idea of the effects and importance of these 
two qualities, we may conceive the following instances. 
Two men are thrown by shipwreck upon a desert island^ 
and after having long endured the pangs of thirst, arrive 
at a fountain of wholesome water. The first, unac- 
customed to restrain the present appetite, gratifies it with 
such' avidity that he expires in agonies. The other, 
warned by his comrade's fate, assuages his thirst with 
such moderation, that his existence is preserved and his 
health unimpaired. We may also conceive two .persons 
afflicted with painful apd dangerous diseases, of which 
the only cure is the amputation of a limb; the one of 
whom, incapable of bearing the pain of so violent an 
operation, dies in lingering agonies: the other, by possess- 
ing a superior fortitude, submits to the pain, and is re- 
warded by a recovery of health. Now in all these four, 
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the desire of life and enjoyment mast be supposed the 
same; the only difference consists, first in experience, 
which suggests the most probable means of success, and 
secondly in the power of self-directiorif which enables a 
being to follow the dictates of his reason.— *71lomas JHff* 

cccLxxxiy. 
TAe Will determined hy the Judgments — ^The will is a 
natural faculty of the soul^ by which it determines in fa- 
vour of what appears to it either true or good, and rejects 
that which appears either false or bad. We designedly 
say that which appears true or false, good or bad,tind not 
that which is so. For the understanding examines and 
presents all objects to the will, and according as that pre- ^ 
sents them, this accepts or rejects them : for the will has 
not absolutely any power of examining and judging, its 
sole quality is that of determining. Now, as the human 
judgment is sometimes false, and sometimes feeble or 
prejudiced, it happens too frequently that it presents ob- 
jects the. reverse of what they really are, and consequent- 
ly the will is determined to that which is false or bad, 
without knowing it, and without intending it. A will, 
fi>r example, that shall determine a man to kill his father, 
is manifestly badly determined, but it is the judgment 
that is the cause, which has presented to the will the evil 
of committing that horrible action, less than the apparent 
good that shall result to him from it. It is the judgment 
that errs, and the will tliat embraces the error. For. if 
the will could freely determine, either for good or bad, it 
must have the faculty of reasoning, comparing, and ex- 
amining, which is the business of the judgment. It is 
therefore to perplex ideas the most simple, and injudi- 
ciously to confound every thing, or not to understand the 
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■ignifioation of the temis, to attribute this faculty to the 
wiU, It 18 for thiB reason an improper expression of 
Christian moralists, when they pretend that the will of 
man is inclined to evil frotn his infiincy ; for. the contrary is 
manifestly true : but the word will is here combined with 
the operations of the understanding. Alt the speeulations 
that moral philosophers make in the same sense on the 
will and its operations, are therefore equally frivolous. 
All that is necessary is to present to the understanding 
that which is good or bad, true or false; and the will at 
all times will follow the judgment as its guide: and with 
regard to the effect, the matter remains absolutely the 
aame, and the wh(^e dispute is, in &ct, nothing more than 
trifling with words.-^Bie2/e2<ra JSIsment* vf Univer9al 
Erudition, 

CCCXXZZT. 

Abu9e of Power. — Wherever men have been intrusted 
with an unlimited power, they have never fiuled to abuse 
it; pride, whidi increases in proportion to the homage it 
receives, ignorance and sensuality give them the idea that 
they are a superior order of beings, and fill them with 
absurd notions of their high dignity and importance. 
Whatever may be the civil or military talents of the first 
monarchs, their descendants have ceased to be either wise 
or brave, as soon as their subjects were sufficiently bended 
to the yoke, and accustomed to admit the claim* withoat 
inMting upon the conditiorit — Thomas Day, 

CCCLXXXVI. 

Puniohtnent of Death unjust, — Whatever is, worthy to 
be loved for any things is worthy of preservation. A wise 
and dispassionate legislator, if any such should ever arise 
among men, will not condemn to death him who has done 
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or is likely to do moro service than injury to society. 
Blocks and gibbets are the nearest objects with legisla- 
tors, and their business is never with hopes or with vir- 
tuesi— 17. S. Landor* 

CCCLXXXVII. 

Mercy enforced by the Doctrine of Necessity. — Sliould 
wc be less merciful to our fellow creatures tlian to our 
don^estic animals? Before we deliver them to bo killed, 
we weigh their services against their inconvcniencies. 
On the foundation of policy (when we have no better) let 
us erect the trophies of humanity : let us consider that 
educated in the 8,ame manner^ and situated in the same 
positioTi,, we ourselves might have acted as reprovably. 
Abolish that for ever which must else for ever generate 
abuses ; and attribute the faults of the man to the office, not 
the faults of the office to the man. — W, S» Landor, 

CCCLXXZTili. 

Inefficaey of Severity. — The utmost that severity can do 
is to make men hypocrites, it can nev^r make them con- 
verts.— 2>r. John Moore. 

CCCLXXXIX. 

Man Created to he Useful to his Fellow JIfen.— There is 
. no n^an, but God hath put many ezcelient things into his 
possession to be used, improved, and managed by him for 
the common good and interest ; for men are made for so- 
ciety and mutual fellowship. We are not born for our« 
selves alone, but every other man hath some right and in-, 
terest in us, and as no man can live happily in this world 
without the help and assistance of others, so neither is 
any roan exempt or privileged from being in his place 
some way beneficial to othersv^— Z>r. Calamy*s Sermons, . 
19* 
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Cause of national BBsery,' — If men considered the hap- 
piness of others, or their own; in fewer words, if they 
were t0is«, no state would be depopulated, no city pil- 
laged« not a village Would be laid in ashes, net a farm 
deserted. But there always have been^ and always will 
be, men about the despot, who persuade him that terror 
is better than esteem; that no one knows whether he is 
reverenced or not, but that he who is dreaded has indubi- 
table proo& of it, and is regarded by mortals as a god. 
By pampering this foible in the prince, they are permitted 
to come closer and closer to him ; and from the indulgence 
of his corrupted humours they derive their wealth and 
influence. — W, S, • Landor, 



Animal Matter. — ^Animal matter, although the most 
complicated of all natural' substances, returns to its ele- 
mentary state by one ^spontaneous process, the putrefac- 
tive fermentation. By this, the substances forming its 
different parts are slowly reduced to the state of oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon, and thus the circle of 
changes through which these principles have passed, is 
finally completed. Quitting their elementary forms they , 
eater the vegetable system, thence pass to the animal king- 
dom, and from tha,t they return again to their original 
simplicity, soon to re-enter the sphere of organized ex- 
istence.— Jlfrs. MareHfe Conversation on Chemistry, 

cccxcu. 
On the Nature of Jtfaii.— Consider that man is but a 
machine; he is just what his nature and his drciim. 
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stancef have made him; he obeys the necessities which 
he cannot resist. If he is corrupt, it is because he has 
been corrupted. If he is unanfiiable, it is because he has 
been mocked, and spitefully treated and spit upon. Give 
him a different education, place him under different cir- 
cumstances, treat him with as much gentieness and ge- 
nerosity as he has experienced harshness, and he would 
be altogether a different creature. He is to be pitied, 
therefore, not regarded with hatred: to be considered with 
indulgence, not made an object of revenge; to be re- 
claimed with mildness, to be gradually inspired with con- 
fidence, to be enlightened aind better informed as to the 
mistakes into which he has fiiUen, not made the butt and 
object of ferocity. — Godtoin's MdndemUe. 



A Sflaoe.— Independence is the birth-right of man, and 
that which each of us ought to cherish beyond all earthly 
possessions. I will tell you what a slave is. A slave ia 
he who watches, with abject spirit, the eye of another ; he 
waits timidly till another man shall have told him whe- 
ther he is to be happy or miserable to-day: his comfort^ 
and his peace dyend on the breath of another's mouth. 
No man can be this unless he pleases. If he has fallen as 
to externals, into another's power, still there is a point 
that at his own will he can reserve. He may refuse to 
crouch; he may walk fearless and erect; the words that 
he utters may be supplied by that reason, to which the 
high and low, rich and poor, have equally access ; and if 
he that the mis-judging world calls a slave may retain all 
that is most substantial in independence, is it possible 
that he whom circumstances have made free, should vo- 
luntarily put the fetters on his own feet, the manacles on 
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his own hands, and drink the bitter draught of subjection 
and passive obedience ? — Ibid, 

cccxciv. 
7%e Debasing Tendency of Anger. — What a wretched 
thing is anger, and the commotion of the soul If any- 
thing interposes itself between me and the object of my 
pursuits, what is incumbent upon me is, that 1 should put 
forth my powers and remove it How shall I do this ? 
By the exercise of my understanding. To the employ- 
ment of this power, a cool and exact observation is neces- 
sary; but the moment I am the slave of passion, my 
power is lost ; I am turned into a beast, or rather into a 
drunkard ; I can neither preserve my footing, nor watch 
my advantage, nor strike an effectual blow. Oid you never 
see a passionate and a ten^erate man pitched against each 
other? How like a fool did the former appear! how did 
his adversary turn and wind him as he pleased, like ^ome 
god controUinf an inferior nature ! It is by this single 
implement, his reason, that man tames horses, camels, and 
elephaxfts, to his hand, that he tames the lion of the desert, 
and shuts up the hyena with bars.— i6i^ 

cccxcv. 
Glory of a Prince. — It should be the gloiry of a prince • 
to govern others, as he is governed by him who is most 
merciful and almighty ! It should be his glory to prevent 
crime rather than display his power in punishment ; to 
diffuse happiness rather than enforce subjectipn, and to 
animate with love rather than depress by fear. Let us 
govern as we are governed, let us seek our happiness in 
the happiness we bestow, and our honour in emulating 
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the benevolenoe of heaven. — Hatphawortk'B Aknoran and 
HameU 

cccxcvi. 
On dbu$ed Authority, — A learned prelate of the church 
of England has declared that authority is the greatest and 
most irreconcilable enemy to truth and rational argument 
that this world ever furnished out since it. was in being; 
against it there is no defence ; it is authority alone that 
keeps up the grossest, and most abominable errors in the 
countries around us ; — it was authority that would have 
prevented all reformation where it is, and which has put 
a barrier against it, wherever it is not — Pref, to Di- 
alogue^ Strata and Moderatus, 

ccczcvii. 
The Corporation and Test Act8.r-~The repeal of the cor- 
poration and test acts, is a most encouraging event, as it 
indicates the slow but certain triumph of reason and justioe 
over the dull resistance of intolerance and superstition, 
the offspring of ignorance and timidity, which, though 
wanting a name, is an extensive agent in obstructing the 
advancement of society. -^£xaminer. 



Want of individual Reflection among the mass of Man- 
hiiid, — £ducation and early habits, form the grand out- 
line of every human character much earlier than any of' 
us are willing to admit; and after a certain arrangement 
of predisposing causes, we all know that their effects will 
foUow in regular course. The mass of mankind, like 
stars in the firmament, seem to obeerre one simple order 
of motion. This arises firom the genetal indisposition 
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among men to exercise the powers of their understand- 
ings, it being a work of much less labour to imitate 
others, to adopt opinions upon mere authority, to glide 
with the stream of conmion manners, than to pursue in- 
vestigation closelj, to analyze received opinions, and de- 
duce principles, or their own conduct from reason and 
from naiVLTe.'^LeiterB on the Character qJ Maxy WciUtouB' 
craft, 

cccxcix. 
Of Reason, — Reason is a faculty or power of the mind,, 
whereby it distinguishes good from evil; whereby man i» 
distinguished from beasts, and wherein he greatly sur- 
passes them : or reason is that principle, where, hy com- 
paring several ideas together, we draw consequences from 
the relations they are found to have, — Anon, 



Utility alone the Test of Merit, — Antiquity is worthless, 
except, as parent of experience; that which is useful is 
alone venerable; that which is virtuous is alone nobUy and 
there is nothing so illustrious as the dedication of tlie 
intellect and the affections to the great end of human im- 
provement and happiness; an end which will be the ulti- 
mate test and touch-stone of our institutions; by a re- 
ference to which they will be judged, and either perpetuated 
or swept away. — Westminster Revieio, No, 10, Article^ 
VehretVs Peerage, 

cccci. 

Justice superior to Mercy. — All the humanity which a 
criminal has a right to appeal to, is found in a just sen- 
tence. There is a senseless habit of accounting mercy 
superior to justice ! But the idea of justice contains every 
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conceivable perfection; and the mercy that seta aside real 
justice, is treason to society. Had justice always ruled 
the world, the name of mercy would have been unknown 
among men. Had justice always appeared in the history 
of the heavens themselves, the name of mercy would not 
have 611ed our prayers. The plausible claptrap of tem- 
pering justice with mercy is stark nonsense, nonsense izt 
its very terms; consider the grand force of the word jvsty 
and the absurdity appears at once. — London. Magazine, 

ccccii. 
We are the Dupes of Show and Circumstances. — When 
the GhuIs laid waste Home, they found the senators clothed 
in their robes, and seated in stern tranquillity in their 
curule chairs; in this manner they suffered death without 
resistance or supplication. Such conduct was in them 
applauded as noble and magnanimous; in the hapless In- 
dians it was reviled as both obstinate and sullen. How 
truly are we the dupes of show and circumstances! How 
different is virtue, clothed in purple and enthroned in state, 
from virtue, naked and destitute, and perishing obscurely 
in a wilderness. — Waahington Irving' s Sketch Book— Art. 
North JSLmerican Indians, 

cccciii. 
Imparlance of the Freedom of the Press. — Nothing can 
be a gi'eater check to tJie wantonness of power, than the 
privilege of unfolding private grievances at the bar of the 
public. Thus the cause of individuals is made a public 
concern, and the general indignation which their wrongs 
excite forms at once the severest punishment which can 
be inflicted on the oppressor^ and one of the strongest 
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bulwarks that can be raised in defence of the un|)rotected. 

cccciv. 
Hvib ignorantly charged to Pkihtophy, — Men who ne- 
ver heardof philosophy, but to sneer at it after dinner, 
wiU attribute to it all those evils which their own venali- 
ty and corruption have engendered, and not from any 
spirit of falsehood, but from Incompetency of judgment 
and reflection^-i-fFI S, Landot, 

ccccv. 

On Marriage, — By permitting the political laws to take 
cognizance of marriage vows, thf sexes gain an additional 
security on each other; inasm«ch as their mutual pledge 
are placed under the safeguard of society, which, by its 
laws and customs, will inflict a severe punishment for any 
intentional bi'each of them, not so much in order to identi- 
fy any injured individual, as to preserve its own good or- 
der and tranqiullity. — Letters en the Character of Mary 
Wolbtoneeraft, 

ccccvi. 

bieffitUnty of the present System ofJF^emak Education* 
— ^If women are in general feeble both in body and in 
mind, it arises leA from nature than from education. We 
encourage a vicious indolence and inactivity, which we 
falsely call delicacy, instead of hardening their minds by 
the severer principles of reason and philosophy. We 
breed them to useless arts which terminate in vanity and 
sensuality. In most countries they are taught nothing 
more, jto which they can pretend to give the name of in- 
tellectual, than the modifications of the voice, or useless 
postures of the body. Their time is consumed in sloth, 
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and trifles beoome the only pursuit capnble of interesting* 
them; we seem to forget that it is upon the qualities of 
the fenude sex, that our domestic comfort and the educa* 
tion of Our children depend, and what are the comforts or 
the education which a race of beings corrupted from their 
iAfancy» and unacquainted with all the duties of life, are 
fitted to bestow ^ To touch a musical instrument with 
useless skill, to exhibit their affected or natural g^races to 
the ^es of indolent and debaucjied young men, to dissi- 
pate their husbands' patrimony in riojtous'and unnecessary 
expense^ and these are the4>nlyiirts cultivated'by womeh 
of the most poHshed countries.«^J9ay« Sandfatd and Met' 
ion. 

CCGCVII. 

'Pitk^.'^li men, as Paine says,, were to consider their 
own dignity as merit they would spurn at titles, and look 
on them as mck-nasies. Titles and orders, it is true, are 
harmless things, hot they produce a kind of foppery in 
the human character that degrades it; talking abont its 
hUie riband^ like & girl, and showing its new gartett like 
a ch9d.— Tf'fw&rV i^fl^rfr^. ^ 

CCCCVIH. 

Th^ PhUcaophy of Legislation, — "Remember," said 
Omar, <* that the most effectual way of prompting virtue, 
is to prevent the oeeasiona of vice. There are, perhaps^ 
particular situations in which human virtue has already 
failed; at least, temptation often repeated and long con- 
tinued has seldom been finally rensted. In fi government 
so constituted, as to leave the people exposed to perpetual 
seduction by oppottimities of dissolute pleasures or ini- 
quitous gain, the multiplication df penal laws will only 
tend to depopulate the kingdom and disgnoe the states 
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to devote to the scimitar and the bow-string those who 
might have been useful to society, and to leave the rest 
dissolute, turbulent, and factious. If the streets not only 
abound with women who inflame the passenger by their ap- 
pearance and solicitations^ but with houses in which eveiy 
desire may be gratified with secrecy, it is in vain the feet 
of the prostitute go down to death, and her steps take hold 
on hell; what then can be hoped from any punishment 
which the laws of man can superadd to disease and want, 
to rottenness and perdition? If you permit opium to be 
publicly sold at a low rate, it will be folly to hope that the 
dma4 cfpunMment will render idleness and drunkenness 
strangers to the poor. If a tax is so collected as to leave 
opportunities to procure the commodity without paying it, 
the hope of gain will always surmount the fear of punish- 
msaoX, If, when the veteran has ser\'ed you at the risk of 
his life, you withhold his hire, it will be in vain to threat- 
en usury and extortion with imprisonment <and fines. If 
in your armies you suffer it to be any man*s interest rather 
to preserve the life of a horse than a man, be assured that 
your own sword is drawn for you* enemy; for there will 
always be some, in whom interest is stronger than human- 
ity and honour. Put no marCa interestf therefore^ in ba- 
lance againtt his duty; nor hope that good can often be 
produced, but by preventing the opportunities of evil — 
Hattfksworth*8 Mmoran and Hamet. 

CCCCIX. 

Virtue is Beauty. 
Hear, ye fair Daughters of this happy land, 
Whose radiant eyes the vanquish'd world command, 
Viriue is Beauty: but when charms of mind 
With deganee of outwaid form are join'dj 
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When youth makea such bright objects still mcMre bright, 
Ai^d fortune sets them in the strongest light; 
'Tis all of Heav'n that we below may view^ 
And all but adoration is your due. — Young, 

ccccx. 
A Base Charader, — Must not'that man be abandoned 
even to all manner of humanity, who can deceive a woman 
with appearances of affection and kindness, for no other 
end but to torment her with more ^ase and authority ? Is 
any thing more unlike a gentleman, than, when his ho- 
nour is engaged for the performing his promises, because 
nothing but that can oblige him to it, to become after- 
wards false tahis word, and be alone the occasion of mi- 
sery to one whose happiness he but lately pretended was 
dearer to him- than his own? Ought such a one to be 
trusted in his common affairs? or treated but as one whose 
honesty consisted only in his capacity of being otherwise. 
-^Sieek. 

C?CCCXI. 

Wants of Civllizattoru — Such is the diligence with 
which, in countries completely civilized, one part of man- 
kind labour for another, that wants are supplied faster 
than they can beTormed, and the idle and luxurious find 
life stagnate for want of some desire to keep it in motion. 
This species of distress furnishes a new set of occupations; 
and multitudes are busied from day to day in finding the 
rich And the fortunate something to do. — Johnson. 

ccccxii. 
FeSkm ^e&'i^.— -There is something in ournature which 
engages us to tiJce part in every accident to which man is 
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subject) from what cause soeTer it may have happened; bat 
in such calamities as a man has fallen into through mere 
misfortune, to be charged upon no fault or indiscretion of 
himself, there is something then so traly interesting, that 
at the first sight we generally make them our own, not 
altogether from a reflection that they might have been, 
or may be so^ but oftener from a certain generosity and 
tenderness of nature which disposes us for compassion, 
abstracted from all considerations of self; so that without 
any observable act of the w^ill, we suffer with the unfortu- 
nate, and feel a weight upon our spirits, we know not why, 
on seeing the most common mstances of their distress. 
But where the spectacle is uncommonly tragical, and 
complicated with many ciroumstances of misery, the mind 
is then taken captive at once, and, were it inclined to it, 
has no power to make resistance, but surrenders itself to 
all the tender emotions of pity and deep concern. So 
that when one considers this friendly part of nature, with- 
out looking farther, one would think it impossible for 
man to look upon misery without finding himself in some 
measure attached to the interest of him who suffers it' — 
I say, one would think it impossible — for there are some 
tempers — how shall I describe them^ formed either of 
such impenetrable matter, or wrought up by liabitual self- 
ishness to such an utter insensibility of what becomes of 
the fortunes of their fellow creatures, as if they were not 
partakers of the same nature, or had no lot or connexion 
with the species. — Sterne's Sermoru. 



Card Playing. — It is y&ry wonderful to see penons of 
the best sense passing away a dozen hours together in 
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shuffling and dividing a pack of cards, with no other con- 
versation but what is made up of a few game phrases, 
and no other ideas but those of black or red spots nutged 
together in different figures. Would not a man laugh to 
hear any one of his species complaining that life is short? 
— Spectator. 



Value of Time. — ^When a purse of one hundred guineas 
is reduced to a score, and never more can be replenished, 
the residue of our coin must, of consequence, mount in 
its valuation. This is certainly a fact, and so far as it re- 
lates to our wealth,, we are all willing to subscribe to its 
truth; but as it relates to our time, either we dispute the 
fact, or act inconsistently with the inferences it suggests. 
Gray hairs squander time^ and hoard money. Green heads 
are lavish of both. Now the avarice of age ought to be 
reversed; for since the days of advanced life cannot possi- 
bly be many, the old man should not spend one moment, 
but in purchase of its value, because he hath but a few 
moments to spend. The riches he withholds he ought to 
be liberal of, because his wealth preponderates his time, 
as to quantity.— /)r. Cotton> 

cccexT. 
Doctor9* Fees.-^A wealthy doctor who can help a poor 
man, and will not without a fee, has less senses of humani- 
ty than a poor ruffian who kills a rich man to supply his 
necessities. It is something monstrous to consider a man 
of a liberul education tearing out the bowels of a poor fa- 
mily, by taking for a visit what would keep them a week. 
--Taikr. 

20* 
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ceccxTi. 
Honour and Honesty, — The difference there is betwixt 
honour And honesty, seems to be chiefly the motive: the 
mere honest man does that from duty, which the man of 
honour does for the sake of character. — Shenoiont* 

CCCCXTII. 

Egoiiam, — ^The more any one speaks of himself, the 
less he likes to hear another talked of. — Lavater. 

CCCCXYIII. 

Seai Knowledge, — ^There is no difference between 
knowledge and temperance; for he who knows what is 
good, and embraces it, who knows what is bad, and avoids 
it, is learned and temperate. But they who know veiy 
well what ought to be done, and yet do quite othervnse, 
are ignorant and stupid. — Soeraies, 



Prejudice. — Prejudice is an equivocal term, and may 
as well mean right opinions taken upon trust, and deeply 
rooted in the mind, as false and absurd opinions so de- 
rived, and grown into it.—'Hurd, 

ccccxx. 
JimbiHon, — ^There are few men who are not ambitious 
of distinguishing themselves in the nation or cotmtiy . 
where they live, and of growing considerable among 
those with whom they converse. There is a kind of 
grandeur and respect which the meanest and most in«g- 
nificant part of mankind endeavour to procure in the lit* 
tie circle of their friends and acquaintance. The poorest 
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mechanic, nay, the man who lives upon common alma, 
gets him his set of admk'ers, and delights in that superi- 
ority which he enjoys over those who are in some respects 
beneath him. This ambition, which is natural to the soul 
of man, might, methinks, receive a very happy turn; and, 
if it were rightly directed, contribute as much to a person*8 
advantage, as it generally does to his uneasiness and ^^B' 
c^\eX..-^Addis(m. 

ccccxxi. 
On the Means of Subsistence, — ^There ar« few countries, 
which, if well cultivated, would not support double the 
number of their inhabitants; and yet fewer wllere one- 
third pwt of the people are not extremely stinted, even 
in the necessaries of life.— iS^(^. 

ccccxxii. 
The Wise and Unwise^ — As it is the chief concern of 
wise men to retrench the evils of life by the reasonings 
of philosophy, it is the employment of foob to multiply 
them by the sentiments of superstition. — Mdison. 

CCCCXXIII. 

Hatred, — ^Hate is of all things the mightiest divider, nay, 
is division itself. To couple hatred, therefore, though . 
wedlock try all her golden links, and borrow to her aid 
all the iron manacles and fetters of law, it does but seek 
to twist a rope of sand. — Milton. 

CCCCXXIY. 

OfMilities. — The abilities of man must fall short on 
one side or other, like too scanty a blanket when you are 
a-bed; if you pull it upon your shoulders, you leave your 
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feet bare; if you thrust it down upon your feet, your 
shoulders are uncovered.-^<Kr W, Tempk* 

CCCCXXY. 

Manners Contagious* — ^It is certain, that either ,WJ8e 
bearing, or ignorant carriage, is caught, as men take dis- 
eases, one of another; therefore, let men take heed of 
their company. — Shakspeare. 

CCCCX3CYI. . 

Fkteney of Speech, — ^The common fluency of speech iir 
many men, and most women,is owing to a scarcity of mat- 
ter and a scarcity of words; for whoever is a master of Ian- 
g^ge and has a mind full of ideas, will be apt in speak- 
ing to hesitate upon the choice of both; whereas common 
speakers have only one set of ideas, and one set of words 
to clothe them m; and these are always ready at the mouth : 
so people come faster out of a church when it is almost 
empty, than when a crowd is at the door,^^Swift» 

CCCCXXVIT. 

Reason* — Reason is used by those most acute in dis- 
tinguishing, to signify that power of the mind by which 
we draw inferences, or by which we are convinced, that 
a relation' belongs to two ideas, on account of our having 
found that these ideas bear certain relations to other ideas. 
It is that faculty which enables us, from relations and ideas 
that are known, to investigate such as are unknown, and 
without which we never could proceed in the discovery 
of truth a single step beyond first principles. — Beattie on 
Truth. 
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cccczxniT. 
Wind and Body, — ^1 find by experience, that the mind 
and the body are more than married, for they are most 
intimately united; and when the one suffers, the other 
sympathizes.— CAe9/^e/!tfl 

ccccxxix. 
Nature. — If we did not take great pains, and were not 
at great expense to corrupt our nature, our nature would 
never corrupt us. — Clarendon. 

ccccxxx. 
Greek and Latin.-^ThdX man must have a strange value 
for words, when he can think it woKh while to hazard the 
innocence and virtue of his son for a little Greek and La- 
tin, whilst he should be laying the solid fouildations of 
knowledge in his mind, and furnishing it with just rules 
to direct hb future progress in life. — Locke, 

ccccxxxi. 
TWaiment of Animah,-^! cannot think it extravagant 
to imagine, that mankind are no less in propoKion ac- 
countable for the ill use of their dominion over creatures 
of the lower rank of beings, than for the exercise of ty- 
ranny over their own species. The more entirely the in- 
ferior creation is submitted to our power, the more an- 
swerable we should seem for our mismanagement of it; 
and the rather, as the very condition of nature renders 
them creatures incapable of receiving any reoompense in 
another life for their ill treatment in this. — Pope, 

CCCCXXXTI. 

J2i/7ptne9«.~That all who are happy are equally happy, 
is not true. A peasant and a philosopher may be equaUy 
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saVisfied, but not equally happy. Happiness conssts in 
the iDultipUcity of agreeably consciousneft. A peasant 
has not capacity fur having equal happiness with a philo- 
sopher. This question was very happily illustratied by the 
Rev. Mr. Robert Brown, at Utrecht: "A small prinking; 
glass and a large one,*' said he, *<niay be equally full, but 
a large one holds more than the smalL*' — Johnson. 

ccccnxiu. 
Original TMnkera. — There are very few original think- 
ers in the world, or ever have been; the greatest part of 
those who are called philosophers, have adopted the opi- 
nions of some who went before them, and so having chosen 
their respective guides, they maintain with zeal what they 
have thus4mbibed. — Encyc* Brit, 



Debior8,^^We have now imprisoned one generation tf 
debtors after another, but we do not find that their num- 
bers lessen. We have npw learned, that rashness and im* 
prudence will not be deterred from taking credit; let us 
try whether fraud or avarice may be more easily resttained 
from giving it. — Jdhnaon. 

cccfcxxxv. ^ 

Custom. — Custom is a violent and treacherous school- 
mistress. She, by little and little, slyly and unperceived, 
slips in the foot of her authority, but having by this gentle 
and humble beginning, with the benefit of time, fixed 
and established it, she then unmasks a furious and tyran- 
nic countenance, against which we have no more the cou- 
rage or the power so much as to lift up our eyes.^'iUbn- 
taigne. 
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CCCCXXXVl. 

Intercourse of Mind. — If men ^ould permit their mincfs, 
like their children, to associate freely together — ^if they 
could agree to meet one another with smiles and frank- 
ness, instead of suspicion and defiance, the common stock 
of wisdom and of happiness would be centupled. — Proba- 
bly those very two men who hate each other most, and 
whose best husbandry iis to sow briers and thistles in each 
otiier's path, would, if they had ever met and conversed 
familiarly, have heen ardent and inseparable friends.^— 
W' S. Landor, 

cccCxixvii. 

Thd Passions. — All the passions, in themselves simply 
considered, are neiflier good nor evil. Love, hate, hope, 
fear, joy, sorrow, aiid the rest, as they are parts of our na- 
ture, are things indifferent; but when they are fitly eir^ 
tumstantiated and ordered^ they become morally good, and 
serve many excellent purposes; but when they are mis- 
placed and extravagant, when they command us and are 
our masters, they then become morally evil, and the most 
troublesome things in the world both to ourselves and 
others. — Dr. Calamy*s Sermons, 

ccccxxxviu. 
Genhs. — Genius was originally deemed supernatural; 
the happy possessor was supposed to hold converse with a 
superior order of beings, and it was thought that the Genii 
themselves immediately inspired him with his superemi- 
oent power8.-*^Cogan. 

ccccxxxix. 
On the Formation of CAoroder.-- Whoever shall review 
lus life, will generally find that the whole tenour of his 
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oooduct has been temunated by some accident of no ap- 
parent moment, or by a combination of inconsiderable cir- 
cuoBStances^ acting when his imagination was unoccupied, 
and bis judgment unsettled; and that his principles and 
actions have taken their colour from some secret infusion, 
mingled without design in the current of his ideas. The 
deures that predominate in our hearts are instilled by ina* 
perceptible communications, at the time we look upon the 
▼arious scenes of the world, and the different employments 
of men, with the neutrality of inexperience; and we come 
forth from the nursery of the school, invariably destined 
to the pursuit of great acquisitions or petty accompUsh- 
ments.-*-/^. Johnton. 

CCCCZL. 

Pnomise*.— If promises from man to man have force, 
why not from man to woman? Their very weakness is 
the charter of their power, and ihcy should not be inj ured 
because they can't return it. — Farguhar, 

cccczu. 
Ji Firtuous Prince, — As the sun disdains not to give 
light to the smallest worm, so a virtuous prince protects 
the life of his meanest subject— i^tr F, Sidney, 

ccccxui. 
On the Ufuminunu Verdict required of Juries. — There is 
a peculiarity in the judicial constitution of this country, 
which does not carry with it that evidence of its propriety 
which recommends almost every other part of the system. 
It b the rule which requires that juries be unanimous in 
their verdicts. To expect that twelve men, taken by lot 
out of a promiscuous multitude, should agree in their opi- 
nion upon points confessedly dubious, and upon which 
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oftentimes the wisest judgments might be holden in sus- 
pense; or to suppose that any real unanimity or change 
of opinion, in the dissenting jurors, could be procured by 
confining them until they all consented to the same ver- 
dict, bespeaks more of the conceit of a barbarous age, than 
of the policy which could dictate such an institution as 
that of juries. Nevertheless, the eiFects of this rule are 
not so detrimental as the rule itself is unreasonable; in 
criminal prosecutions, it operates considerably in favour 
of the prisoner, for if a juror finds it necessary to surrender 
to the obstinacy of others, he will much more readily re- 
sign his opinion on the side of mercy than of condemna- 
tion: in civil suits, it adds weight to the direction of tlie 
judge, for when a conference with one another does not 
seem likely to produce in the jury the agreement that is 
necessary, they will naturally close their disputes by a 
common submission to the opinion delivered from the 
bench. However, there seems to be less of the concur- 
rence of separate judgments in the same conclusion, con- 
sequently less assurance that the conclusion is founded in 
reasons of apparent truth and justice, than if the decision 
were left to a plurality, or to some certain majority of 
voices.— Po&y'a Moral Philosophy, 

CCCCXLUl.' 

Honesty. -^K right mind and generous affection have 
more beauty and charms than all other symmetries in the 
world besides; and a grain of honesty and native worth is 
of more value than all the adventitious ornaments, estates, 
or preferments; for the sake of which some of the better 
sort so often turn knaves, forsaking their principles, and 
quitting their honour and freedom for a mean, timorousy 
shifting state of gaudy servitude.— /S%a/3fe«it«ry. 

VOL. I.— 21 
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Beggars. — ^If ordinary beggars are whipped, the daily 
beggars in fine clothes (out of a proportionable respect to 
their quality) ought to be hanged. — Saville. 



Of Disculpation, — If I had the honour of being- a 
preacher, I should not make frequent mention of the devil, 
as the prompter of wickedness; but generally lay the blame 
upon men: for, to be accusing Satan upon all occasions, is 
like pronouncing mankind faultless. Nobody doubts that 
the devil is a subtile deceiver; but we are not to bring un- 
just accusations against him. We have great reason to 
question whether this kind of excuse, and shifting off 
blame, will pass with God. Judges do not mitigate their 
sentence upon this account, but condemn malefactors to 
death, and leave them to throw the blame upon the devil. 
These remarks may, perhaps, meet with a cool reception, 
because they oppose the practices of all times and coun- 
tries. And I acknowledge it is particulai* to dissent from 
opinions received by all mankind, and confirmed by con- 
stant use; yet experience shows, that how universal or 
ancient soever an opinion has been, it possibly may re- 
ceive alteration or improvement. General opinions have 
frequently ^u-isen from a single person; and if once a np- 
tion comes to be approved or received by some few vene- 
rable men, it may easily become univei'sal: for opinions 
are readily propagated by the similarity of our natures. 
Numerous doctrines, held as general principles in the last 
century, are at present rejected as errors; though till 
of late nobody doubted of their truth.— 7%6 Btfiecior^ 
1750. 
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CCCCXLYI. 

The Nature of our reaaonings concerning Matters of 
Fact* — All reasonings concerning noatters of fact, seem to 
be founded in the relation of cause and effect. By means 
of that relation alone, we can go beyond the evidence of 
our memory and senses. If you were to ask a man why 
he believes any matter of fact which is absent — for in- 
stance, that his friend is in the country, or in France? he 
would give you a reason, and this reason would be some 
other fact— as a letter received from him, or the know- 
ledge of his former resolutions and promises. A man 
finding a watch or any other machine in a desert island, 
would conclude that there had once been men in that 
island. AH our reasonings concerning fact are of the same 
nature; and hence it is constantly supposed that tiiere is a 
relation between the present fact and that inferred from 
it. Were there nothing to bind them together, the infer- 
ence would be entirely precarious. The hearing of an ar- 
tiailftte voice and rational discourse in the dark, assures 
us of the presence of some person. Why ? Because these 
are the effects of the human shape and fabric, and closely 
connected with it. If we anatomize all the other I'eason- 
ings of this nature, we shall find that they are foundedon 
cause and effect; and that this relation is either near or re- 
mote, direct or collateral. Heat and light are collateral 
effects of fire; and the one may be justly inferred from the 
other. — Hume, 

CCCCXLVII. 

Pflra(foa?««.— Paradoxes have often led roe to inquire 
into the original of generally received opinions; by which 
means I have discovered that many established maxims 
are not so much founded in nature a^ reason, as in cu»> 
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torn and respect If it be objected that I entertain sin- 
gular opinion^ and patronise paradoxes, I answer, witta 
Chrysippus, that this may possibly proceed from a love of 
truth; for, to think just as others do, and always to go along^ 
with the herd, rather indicates indolence and obsequious 
belief, than any laborious self-reflection. 7%e RefMkjr,. 
1750. 

CCCCXtTUI. 

Of MoraUiy* — The sciences distinguish men from 
brutes; but it is morality tliat must make us good men, 
and promote the true happiness of ourselves and others. 
No knowledge deserves the name of a science that has 
not this for its end. The common learning is a different 
thing. Those men are usually called learned who spend 
their lives in reading the classics, studying antiquities, lan- 
guages, curiosities, &c. without making any considerable 
progress in philosophy and manners. But the truly 
learned are men of meritorious abilities, who bend their 
endeavours to promote human felicity, which cannot be 
effectually done without morality, whose fruit appears in 
a virtuous and useful life.— 7%« ReJUctor. 1750. 



BefleeHcn to he JUnproved. — Men cannot expect to be 
wiser till they use more reflection, and direct their lives 
according to the rules of true knowledge and judgment. 
If bad customs and absurd precedents are to be made tiie 
rules of action, human affairs may indeed alter, but cannot 
grow better. Men roust therefore be taught to exert their 
abilities, direct their senses to proper objects, reflect upon 
what they see and hear, and be shown how to commum« 
cate the result: b» as to contribute in the promotion of 
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sound and serviceable knowledge, whereon the increase 
of human felicity depends. And such a procedure will 
ease the task of governors, when they shall come, in ear- 
nest, to consider of the most effectual ways and means of 
rendering a nation happy. — Ibid. 

cccct. 
Of Doubt, — A subject may be such as to admit of strong 
probabilities on both sides. Doubt is therefore the pro- 
per sentiment with which to regard it. In the minds of 
some people, a strong prejudice appears to exist against 
that state of the understanding termed doubt; but a little 
reflection will soon convince one that on certain subjects 
doubt is as appropriate a state of mind as belief or disbe- 
lief on others. There are doctrines, propositions, factSj 
supported and opposed by eveiy degree of evidence, and 
of which the proper effect is to leave the mind in an equi- 
poise between two conclusions. In these cases, either to 
believe or disbelieve would imply that the understanding 
was improperly affected. Doubt is, therefore, the appro- 
priate result, which there can be no reason to shrink from 
or lament. The only possible evil that can arise from in- 
vestigation, is mistaking false for true. But the man who 
shrinks from investigation, lest he should mistake false for 
true, can have no reason for supposing himself free from 
that delusion in his adual opinions. That he should be 
more likely to escape from error without than with inves- 
tigation, is a species of absurdity that requires no expo- 
sure? on no plea, therefore, can investigation be declined. 
Whoever feara to examine the foundation of his opinions, 
and enter into the consideration of any train of counter- 
argument, may rest assured, that he has some latent ap- 
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piehennon of their umoundoeas and incapacity of standing; 
investigation; and as a fear of this sort is totally at variance 
with that spirit of candour and fairness which is the pro- 
per disposition for the attainment of truth, no man should 
suf!er it to prevent him from totally engaging in the re- 
quisite examination. — Westminster Jteviewt JNo. 13* jSr^ 
tick— Essay on the Pursuit of Jhith» 

CCCCLI. 

iSboery.— Slavery is so vile and miserable an estate of 
man» and so directly opposite to the genevous temper and 
courage of our nation, that it b hardly to be conceived that 
tn Englishman, much less a gentleman, should plead for 
it. And truly I should have taken Sir Robert Filmer*s 
Fatriarcha, as any other treatise which would persuade all 
men that they are slaves and ought to be so, for such 
another exercise of wit as was his who wrote the enco- 
mium of Nero, rather than for a serious discourse, had not 
the gpnavity of the title and epistle, the frontispiece, and 
the applause that followed it, required me to believe that 
the author and publisher were-both in earnest I there- 
fore took it into my hands with all the expectation, and 
read it through with all the attention, due tp a treatise that 
made such a n^oise at its coming abroad; and cannot but 
confess myself much surprised^ that m a book which waa 
to provide cludns for all mankind, I should find nothing 
but a rope of sand; iiiseful to such, perhaps^ whose skill 
and business it b to raise a dust, and would blind the peo- 
ple the better to mislead them; but, in truth, not of any 
force to draw those into bondage who have their eyes 
open, and so much sense as to connder that chains are but 
an iU-w«ariDg» how much care soofer hath been taken to 
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file and polish them.— JbA» Lock^s Tioo TVaUUes on 
GooemmenL 



Chodand Bad FortunC'—To show that good or bad for- 
tune is just as it is felt, we need only resume the conside- 
ration of master and servant^ for masters in general ap- 
pear no happier than their servants. We are not to look 
for contentment in palaces alone, but may as well find it 
in huts. I one day visited two particular persons. The 
first was master of an elegant house and garden. I asked 
him if he expected good fruit that year? He answered, 
he could say nothing of his garden, because he scarce 
ever went out of his bedchamber. The second was so 
confined in a little dark room, that I thought him in- 
commodiously lodged; but he found many conveniences^ 
which I could not see, in this close apartment. He told 
me how still and quiet his chamber was; that it enjoyed 
tl^e summer*s sun, and felt no winter blasts. Among 
other things, he showed me his pleasure garden, which 
consisted of a few flower pots, ranged on the outside of 
his window; then asked me what I thought of his habita- 
tion. I assured him I was just come from a gentleman of 
fortune, who did not enjoy so many conveniences. In- 
deed, a gentleman may be poor in the midst of plenty; but 
to be discontented with riches is accumulated poverty .-~ 
mUefiedor. 1750. 

CCCCUII. 

Mvantagea of Learning, — ^If talents create distinction, 
it is in favour of learning. A good statesman, a good 
wairior, may defend his country from invasion, and pre- 
serve it in a progresnye state of peace and quiet; a good 
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artist or mechanic may gralify the taste and luxuries of 
his fellow-creatures — ^but he who excels in learning' and 
science, improves his mind, enlightens his ideas, and 
makes himself as useful to society as his nature will ad- 
mit of? it renders himself happy in the worst of times? 
and as no man can rob him of it, he lias it in his power to 
immortalize his name by his works. All other things con- 
sidered therefore as equal, a man of learning has the mani- 
fest pre-eminence of every other. — Trualer^a Memoirs. 

CCCCIIT. 

Imaginary Wants, — If we create imaginary wants, why 
do we not create imaginary satisfactions? It was the hap- 
piest phrensy of the two to be like the mad Athenian, who 
thought all the ships that came into the harbour to be his 
own, than to be still tormenting ourselves with insatiable 
desires.—- J?u&/ro^e'« Essays, 

CCCCLV. 

Money does not Constitute Riches. — He who has all he 
wants, is> rich without money. A roan who can live within 
his income, however circumscribed that income is, may 
be an independent man, in the sense I understand it, that 
ofbeinghisownnuister, and obliged to no one; where- 
as, if he exceeds his income, and incumbers himself with 
debts, he must, at times, be in a very servile situation; 
when it is in the power of any one of his tradesmen to 
lock him up, and abridge him of his liberty: if they for- 
bear, he owes them obligations^ Rousseau carried this 
spirit of independence farther. Tliough poor, and com- 
pelled to maintain himself by writing music, he refused 
a pension from the kings of England and of France. Bfa- 
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dame Pompadour, wiabing to benefit him in his own way^ 
sent him some music to copy, and when done, a draft for 
300 louis^'ors — Rousseau took a few shillings, the price 
of his labour, and returned the rest Rousseau was a phi- 
loaopher. He had a spirit too great to brook obliga^n.-** 
Tnuler*» MmoirBm 

C<:CCLTI. 

.fiea^on.— It is the pilot of human life» and steers it 
steadily through wild and tempestuous seas, amidst the 
rocks and shelves of lust and fancy, fortune and folly, ig- 
norance and error, and a thousand cheats and impostures. 
It is this alone that enables man to despise imaginary evils, 
and vanquish real ones. It arms the mind with true and 
lasting magnanimity, furnishes it with solid comforts, and 
teaches it to extract life and health, virtue and wisdom, out 
of the madness and mutability of men and fortune; like an- 
tidotes and cordials, out of things poisonous and baneful 
in their nature. — Lueat on Bappiwaa* 

CCCCLTXI. 

A Bayal Road to Learnings — We c^ this age have dift' 
covered a shorter and more prudent method to become 
scholanr and wits, without the fatigue of reading or think- 
ing. The most accomplished way of using books at pre- 
sent is twofold: either, first, to serve them as some men do 
lords, learn their titles exactly, and then>fag of their ac« 
quaintance; or, secondly, which is indeed the choicer, the 
profounder, and the politer method^ to get a thorough in- 
sight into the index, by which the whole book is governed 
and turned, like fishes, by the taiL For to enter the pa- 
lace of learning by the great gate, requires an^tpense of 
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tijne and forms; therefore, men of ranch haste and little 
ceremony are content to g6t in by the back door.^-^Swtft^ 



Affected Honesty. ^'IjQok. out of your door— take notice 
of^at man: see what disquieting^, intriguing, and shifting*, 
he is content to go through, merely to be .thought a man 
of plain-dealing: — three grains of honesty would save him 
all this trouble— «las! he has them not — Siemens Sermdns^ 

CCCCLIX. 

Oaths. — ^Whoever considers the number of absurd and 
ridiculous oaths necessary to be taken at present in most 
countries, on being admitted into any society or 'profes- 
sion whatever, will be less surprised to find prevarication 
still prevailing, where perjury has led the way. — EaynaL 

CCCCLX. 

Prejudices. — ^^In this enlightened age, I am bold enough 
to confess that we are generally men of untaught feel- 
ings; that instead of casting away all our old prejudices, 
we cherish them to, a very considerable degree, and, to 
take more shame to ourselves, we cherish them because 
they are prejudices; and the longer they have lasted, 
and the more generally they have prevailed, the «iorewd' 
cherish them. We are afraid to put men to live and 
trade, each on his own private stock of reason; because 
we suspect that this stock in each man is small, and that 
the individuals would do better to avail themselves of the 
general bank and capital of nations and of ages.— J9urAfr 
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CCCCLXI. 

Similar Virtues and F«c«.— People will despise their 
5>wn virtues, and censure their own vices, in others. No- 
body laughs at the folly of another so much as a fool; no 
man believes another so little as a liar; no people censure 
the talkative more than great talkers. Misers daily con- 
demn covetuusness; and squanderers rail at extravagance 
in others. If one lady calls the chastity of anotlier in 
question, she i^ives suspicion of herself.— TAe Reflector. 
1750. 

CCCCLXII, 

a^onsotation. — Before an affliction is digested, consola- 
tion ever comes too soon ; and after it is digested, it comes 
too late: there is but a mark between these two, as fine 
almost as A hair, for a comforter to take aim at — Sterne. 

CCCCLZIII. 

Wars of (Tie .Ancients and Modems. — The ancients made 
lis unjust wars as the moderns, the difference consisting in' 
the manner of conducting them. The ancients bluntly 
entered upon their unjust wars without pretext, pream- 
hle, or colour assigned; but the politer moderns first give 
due notice by manifesto, protest their own innocence, and 
show the necessity which, against their will, compels them 
to arms. Nay, we sometimes beg the Divine permission 
to ravage a country. This appears by the days set apart 
to implore success to our arms, and the numerous modern 
declarations of war, wherein the Almighty is called to wit- 
ness, that force is used unwillingly, and thut the contend- 
ing powers are heartily soiTy they are obliged to disturb 
tlie public peace. If Alexander the Great had thus called 
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Jupiter to witness how unwilling his pacific temper was 
to disturb the peace of the world, and declared his hearty 
sorrow to be forced to take up arms against his brother 
Darius, what would the philosophers of those times— what 
would Aristotle have thought of such a manifesto?— 7*^^ 
BeJUdor. 1750. 

CCCCIXIY. 

False Modesty. — In my youth I felt a kind of puerile 
respect and vulgar awe for men of exalted birth and ele- 
vated rank — what is called mauvaise honief or false-mo- 
desty, which generally arises from not having a suiRcient- 
]y good opinion of ourselves — natural enough in youth. 
—It may arise, indeed, from self interest^ — we some way 
or other conceive, that they have it in their power tp 
serve us; but when I had opportunities of approaching, 
examining, and knowing them thoroughly, and found them 
no more than men, I formed my opinion by that rule^ with 
which I judged of the rest of mankind, and treated those 
who deserved it with as little respect: hence it is that I 
have never possessed any^ church preferment; is a pur- 
ekaae, I could not reconcile it to my conscience; as a 
loorif I was too proud to solicit it. This mauvcUae honte, 
or shyness — though I know its absurdity, I never could 
ihoroughJy overcome. So powerful is habit! — Truakr^s 
Hikmoirs, 

CCCCKXY. 

Virtiiea and Ftces rise and eet. — ^Numerous examples in 
history prove that societies and governments have one 
while been models of virtue; at another infamous for 
vice; and then again more viituous than before; as people 
in great and desperate illness sometimes not only recover 
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their former health, but acquire a better constitution for 
the future. We likewise see that when virtue sets in one 
country, it rises in another. Italy and Greece were ao^ 
ciently conspicuous for valour and virtue; but the present 
inhabitants of those countiies are as low and contempti- 
ble as their predecessors were heroical and plulosophical. 
Countries, where anciently no spark of morality appeared, 
now shine forth the glory and ornament of the eartti. — ^he 
BfiJUdffr. 1750. 

cccctxvr. 
Pwae Pride, — It is to be lamented that the national 
character of the English ia pride, and the meanest of all 
pride, purse-pride. Even a poor lord is despised; and to 
increase his fortune, a necessitous peer will condescend to 
marry into a rich citizen's family. An overweening af« 
fectiiDn for money, an idolatrous worship of gain, have ab- 
solutely confounded the general intellect, and warped the 
judgment of many to that excess, that, in estimating men 
or things, they refer always to ** What is he worth?" or 
"What will it fetch?" — ^Were we to point out a person 
as he passes, and say, << There goes agoocf man, one who 
has not a vice ** — he would scai*ce be noticed — but exclaim, 
"That man is worth £500,000," and he will be stared at 
till out of sight. This sordid habit of tliinking was finely 
hit off by a keen fellow of a neiglibouring nation, who 
had carried on business in London and failed. Sitting in 
a coffee-house one day, where a few wealthy citizens were 
discussing some money concerns, and observing liim very 
attentive, one person turned aside and said to him,." What's 
your opinion, sir, of the matter?" " S^bluod, sir," re- 
turned he, peevishly, "what opinion can a man have in, 
VOL. L — 22 
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ihtB countiy who has not a guinea in his pocket?" — ^This 
makes good what Mr. Burke says, " that a merchant has 
no faith but in his banker; his leger is his bible; (he ex- 
change is his church; (he desk is his altar; and his money 
is his god."— 2>tM/!er's Hemoira, 

coccLzrn. 
Of imaginary Good and Evil — Whatever is good or 
. bad for us in our own estimation and experience, is good or 
bad in reality. An imaginary illness is real to the person ; 
an imaginaxy honour real to (he possessor. Hence, if any 
man rejoices in a title, I congratulate with him, not upon 
account of the title, but on account of his joy. — The Be- 
fitdor. 1750, 

. CCCCIXTIII. 

JWefufoAjjp.— Friendship is« tacit contract between two 
sensible and virtuous souls: I say sensible; for a monk, 
a hermit, may not be wicked, yet live a stranger to friend- 
ship. I add virtuous; for the wicked have only accom- 
plices^ the voluptuous have companions^ the designii^ 
have associates, the men of business have partners, the 
politicians form a factious band, the bulk of idle men have 
connexions, princes have courtiers — ^but virtuous men 
alone have friends. Cetbegus was Catallne's accomplice, 
and Maecenas was Octavius's courtier; but Cicero was 
Atticus*s friend. What is implied in this contract be- 
tween two tender and ingenuous souls? Its obligatioxis 
are stronger or weaker, accordmg to th^r degree of sen- 
nbility, and the number of good offices performed.—- 
V^axrt^ 
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CCCCLXEC* 

Jl£m*« lAMngs and DiaKkes.-^There is nothing more ' ^ 
strange, and at the same time motex^nmion, than for one 
man to judge of another, by his own taste. We hear 
every day one neighbour censoring another for his man- 
ner of life, though nobody can determine which of the 
two leads the bes^ whilst each of them follows his own 
inclination. We say to a proverb, << Every man as he 
likes." And whoever lives according to his own liking, 
always lives happily, though in his neighbour's eye he • 
may appear to live miserably. He who follows his own 
inclination is happy. When we censure. another's man- 
ner of eating and drinking, his studies or his labours, his 
solitary or social life, &c., it is no better than saying, 
** Regulate your appetite according to mine; and though 
your taste and constitution may be different; yet live as I 
and others do." This is downright tyranny, and making 
one man the tormentor of another; for to deprive me of 
what I like is robbing me of my choice^ and natural 
liberty.— 7%ei2c/fec^or. 1750. 

CCCCLXX. 

Controversy, — ^Where is the opinion, so rational and so 
plausible, that the spirit of controversy cannot shake it? 
Can any position be so absurd as to render specious argu- 
ments incapable of suppcMrting it? When a person is 
once convinced either of the truth or the falsity of any 
thing, he immediately, from a passion for disputation, be* 
comes attached to h'ls own idea^ and soon seeks solely td 
acquire a superiority over his adversaiy, by dint of the 
powers of imagination, and by subtlety, especially when 
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some obscure question, involved by its nature in dark- 
ness, is the point in debate. — Jhmobiua, 

CCCCLXXI, 

Envy.— ^nyy may justly be defined to be that hatred 
that one person hath for another, from some supposed or 
real advantage over them; ignorance fortifies this vice^ 
and knowledge destroys it; because knowledge teaches us 
the doctrine of necessity, that things must be as they are, 
and therefore we discover tlie folly of being envious: be- 
cause to be envious of the inevitable destiny of another, 
or to repine at our fate, which could n6t have been other- 
wise, consequently there could have been no remedy, can 
only be the result of the greatest ignorance. Therefore^ 
knowledge suppresseth envy. Indeed, a man might as 
well be envious of the swiftness'of a horse, the strength 
of an elephant, or the wings of the bird^ as to be envious 
of the destinies of another man, which have com/s down 
through all eternity, in the stream of successive causesf 
all things being of necessity, and beyond our control. — 
Makravors. 

CCCCLXXIT. ^ 

Of Duelling, — It is called demanding satisfaction; but 
what saiisfaetim can there be in combating with one 
whom we deem an enemy, and giving him a chance of 
robbing us of life, or maiming us for the remainder of it.^ 
—Will not this mjuming rankle, in future, more in the 
mind of the sufferer, than in his body ? And should chance 
make this enemy victorious, what aatitfadiori can there 
be in begging our life of this man, whom we despise, or 
owing it to his insolent mercy? What becomes of the 
pride of a disai'mcd man? What consolation can honour 
afford for such disgrace? — TVualer's Memoirs. 
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CCCCLXHII. 

Benevolence. — ^Benevolence is always a virtuous prin- 
ciple. Its operations always secure to othei^ their natural 
rights; and it liberally superadds more than tbey are 
entitled to claim. — Cogan. 

CCCCLXXIT. 

On Education. — ^It was an observation of Dr. Johnson, 
that the business of education had long been as well 
understood sis ever it could be. 

Nowy we ate disposed to think that the very reverse of 
this position would be something nearer the truth, and 
that there is, in fact, no business in the world that has 
been carried on so long that is so ill understood; over 
which the experience of ages has done so little towards 
any improvement in our practice. In other things we 
know that we have advanced— in arts, in science, in 
learning, in war, in policy — ^but it is a proof that our 
education is wrong, when it can be put as a question, 
whether the moral progress of mankind has kept t>ace 
with their intellectual? The very question, we say, 
implies, whenever it is asked, and however it may be 
answered, that our aim is a wrung one — ^that we make the 
intellect, rather than the heart, the object of our care: and 
of a truth, is it not aol'^^London University Magazine. 

CCCCLZXT. 

Man. — Man, as every thing else on this globe, may be 
looked upon as in a state of constant vicissitude; the final 
term of Ms existence is as unknown to him, as was that 
of his first conformation. The destruction of one is the 
generation of another. Are they not weak, then, who 
22* 
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imagine that .any thing is born tliat did not exist before; 
OP that any thing pan die, or perish eternally !^-iS2ii»pedb- 

C/(M. 

cccciixvi. 

The Indigent Man. — ^Those who will not take time to 
reflect, may suppose that we exaggerate when we affirm 
that the indigent man is compelled by the circumstances 
of bis situation to practise continual dissimulation. He 
dare not, he cannot, approach his superior with the easy 
confidence of virtue. He must not speak what b true, 
but what he supposes will be agreeal>le. His neighbour 
is rich and consequently poweiiul: he must therefore, as 
far as he is able, endeavour to countervail this ascendency, 
by flattery ahd dissimulation. He asks justice as a favour, 
and begs the contemptible pittance he receives for his la- 
bour with the whining tone of a mendicant 

There is uo object in nature so disgusting as to see one 
man crawling to, and fawning on, anotlier. We may pity 
the base grovelling wretch, but we must and do despise 
him. Can this creature be virtuous? He may be de- 
terred from atrocious crimes by the terrors of the law; 
but his mind is necessarily and radicjjly depraved. 

The necessity that the indigent man is under, of re- 
ceiving favours from the hand of opulence, humbles and 
enervates his mind. One man may safely receive benefits 
from another, if he have it in his power to make a suita- 
ble return; but the moment he incurs an obligation from 
which he cannot disengage himself at pleasure, that mo- 
ment he becomes a slave. His mind is brought into 
thraldom, and his soul is obliged to acknowledge a mas- 
ter. The supposed benefactor may insult him with im- 
punity. He can turn neither to the right -band nor to the 
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left without suUyiBg the purity of his virtue. If he should 
resent an injury, he is ungrateful; if he su}>mit in silence, 
it is imputed to baseness and cowardice of spirit And 
every tiling poverty receives from wealth is aocounted a 
favour. If we lend a rich man a few dollar^ it is considered 
merely as an act of common courtesy, and we think of it 
no more: but if we lend half the sum to a man who is in 
want; what then ? Why we conceive that we lay him un- 
der an eternal obligation: and shoidd he ever after refuse 
to comply with our demands, however unjust or unrea- 
sonable, we publish to the world hia baseness and ingra- 
titude, and extol to the skies our own humanity and be- 
neficence. 

Should an indigent neighbour pass through our field 
and accidentally do some slight daonage to our property; 
if we do not prosecute him for a trespass, we are loud in 
the praise of our own lenity and forbearance: but if the 
trespasser be opulent, though the damage be much g^reat- 
er, we are pleased that he has piesumed upon'our good na- 
ture, and thank him for the liberty he has taken. 

Does a person of figure and g^teel address accost us 
in the street, and desire some information concerning a 
neighbouring church or otlier public building, we attend 
to his requests with the utmost comphdsance, and are 
highly gratified Uiat he should think us worthy to be his 
intelligencer; but should a ragged, miserable mortal have 
the assurance to make the same demand, we are astonished 
at his eifrontery, and pass him with a glance of the most 
sovereign contempt — or, admitting that we had just risen 
from dinner, where we had eaten and drunk fiieely, and 
consequently were in tlmt happy disposition of mind which 
renders us averse to every species of contention— if, from 
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all these causes we should tetum a Idndly aadtondeaeenc^ 
ing answer, we should admive our own politeness and ur- 
banity, and conceive the poor devil to be under infinite 
obligHtions to our good nature. 

Now, how can .a man who is continually receifing fa- 
vours^ and feels the impossibility of making suitable re- 
turns, nudnUdn a proper degree of self-respect } And the 
nan who has no respect for himself will be careless in the 
performance of duties that have no immediate connexion 
with his interest 

From such considerations as the foregoing we deduce 
t]ie conclusbn, that the progress of civilization is unfa- 
vourable to the practice of virtue, because it places an 
immense majority of the human rwce in a situation which 
renders them incapable of virtuous exertionft-^in a aitua- 
tion where they are almost inevitably compelled to become 
vmooa.'-'The Savage, by Piomingo, 

CCCCIXXVII. 

JPfMMty and Qenbry. — ^Let states that aim at greatness 
take heed how their nobility and gentiy do multiply too 
fast; for that maketh the common subject grow to be a 
peasant and base swain,^ driven out of heart, and in effect 
but a gentleman's labourer. — Lord Bacon, 

CCCCIJCZVIII.' 

•^m^ton.— Those great objects of self-interest, of which 
the loss or acquisition quite changes the rank of the pei;'' 
son, are the objects of the passion, properly called ambi- 
tion; a passion, which, when it keeps within the bounds 
of prudence and justice, is alwayaadnured in the world, 
and has even sometimes a certab irregular greatness 
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which dazzles the imagiDation when it passes the limits of 
both these virtues^ and is not only unjust, but extravagant. 
Hence the general admiration for heroes and conquerors, 
and even for statesmen, whose projects have been veiy 
darin|^ and extensive, though altogether devoid of justice; 
such as those of the Cardinals of Richelieu and Retz. 
The objects of avarice and ambition differ only in their 
greatness. A imser is as furious about a half-penny, as 
the man of ambition about the conquest of a kingdom. — 
jidam Smith* 

C6CCLXXIX. 

Imagmaliqnj'^y imagination, we i^nderstand a cre« 
ating power possessed by the imnd, enabling it to form 
numberless ideas^ which are not the immediate result of 
external impressions, or of recoUectioo. By the imagina- 
lionevery man creates thoughts^ they are entirely his own, 
and they might never have existed, had diey not occurred 
to his. individual mind. It is by the force of imagination 
that certain images, fancies^ and conceits, fi^quently pre- 
sent themi^lves, although they may noit be authorized by 
reason, nor have any prototype in nature. These some* 
times die away like the visions of the night, answering no 
permanent purpose. Sometimes they may suggest ideas, 
which may lead to corresponding experiments^ and. ter- 
minate in realities; or amid the wilds of conjecture^ they 
oflen furnish hints which the judgment knows iiow to im- 
prove into useful plans and consistent theories-^Ccg^on. 



Industry r— It would be of great use if we had an ex- 
act history of the successes of every great shop within the 
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city walh^ what tracts of land hsire been purchased by a 
constant attendance within a wslk of thirty feet If it 
could also be noted in the equipage of those who are as- 
cended from the successful trade of their ancestors into 
figure and equipage, such accounts would quicken indus- 
tiy in the pursuit of such scquisitions, and discountenance 
luxury in tiie enjoyment of them.— iS!tedlSi 

CCCCXJODCi. 

JEfniiu^y.— There is no small degree Of malicious craft in 
fixing upon a season to give a mark of enmity and ill will; 
a word— a look, which at one time would make no im- 
pression—at another time wounds the heart, and, like a 
shaft flying with the wind, f^tatccB deep, which, with its 
own natural force, would scarce have reached the object 
umed at — SierrWa Sermoru. 



CCCCLXXXU. 

Of Lying* — ^Lying supplies those who are addicted to 
it with a plausible apology for ev^ry crime, and with a 
supposed shelter from every puiushment It tempts them 
to rush into danger from the mere expectation of impuni- 
ty, and, when practised with frequent success, it teaches 
tiiem to confound the gradations of guilty from the effects 
of which there is in their imaginations at least one sure 
and common protection. It corrupts the early simplicity 
of youth; it blasts the fairest blossoms of genius; and will 
most assuredly counteract every eflTort by which we may 
hope to improve the talents, and mature the virtues of 
those whom it infects. — Paam^a Discourse on EdueaHoa* 
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CCGCl^ZZXlli. 

Senaathn, — Thoughts seem to us somethii^ strange; 
but sensation is no less wonderful; a divine power equally 
shows itself in the sensation of the meanest insect, as in a 
Newton^s brain. We receive our first knowledge from 
our sensations, and our memory is no more than a conti- 
nued sensation: a man bom without any of his five senses, 
would, could he live, be totally void of any ideas. It is 
owing to our senses that we have even our metaphysical 
notions; for how should a circle or a triangle be measured, 
without having seen or fel t a triangle ? How can we form 
an idea, imperfect as it is, of infinitude, but by enlarging 
boundaries? And how can we throw down boundaries, 
without having seen or felt them? An eminent philoso- 
pher in his TVait de Seiuations, says, sensation includes 
all our faculties. — VbUaire, 

CCCCLXXXIT. 

Genius^ — Genius is properly the laculty of invention, 
by means of wl\ich a man is qualified for making new dis- 
coveries in science, or for producing original works of 
art. We may ascribe taste, judgment, or knowledge, to 
a man who is inq^pable of invention; but we cannot rec- 
kon him a man of genius. In order to determine how far 
he merits that character, we must inquire whether he has 
discovered any new principle in science, or invented any 
new art, or carried those arts) which aiie already practised 
to a higher* degree of perfection than former masters? 
Or whether, at least, in matters of science, he has im- 
proved on the discoveries of his predecessors, and reduced 
principles, formerly known, to a greater degree of sim- 
plicity or consistence, or traced them through a train of 
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conaequences hitherto unknown ? Or in the arts designed 
some new work, different from those of his predecessors, 
thougfh perhaps not ezcellbg; them. Whatever falb short 
of this is servile imitatipn, or a dull cifort of plodding^ in- 
dustiy, which, as not implying invention, can be deemed 
no proof of genius, whatever capacity, skill, or dili- 
gence it may evidence. But if a man shows invention, no 
intellectual defects which his performance may betray, can 
forfeit his claim to genius. His invention may be irregu. 
lar, ^Id, undisciplined, but still it is regarded as an in- 
fallible mark of real natural genius: and the degree of this 
faculty that we ascribe to him, is always in proportion to 
our estimate of the novelty, the difficulty, or the digni- 
ty of hislnvention. — Gerard. 

CCCCLXXXV. 

Of Faith, — To compare the shortness of the present 
life with the eternity of the future, and consider the re- 
wards and punishments to follow upon good and bad ac- 
tions, yet find so little true practical religion upon earth; 
one might almost suspect there was no faith among man- 
kind, but that all doubted as to the certainty of an here- 
after. There are few of us who, upon the promise of a 
temporal reward, woiild not labour to be good, or re- 
nounce our vicious inclinations. A drunkard will live 
sober, a profligate tdm prudent, and a rebel become obe- 
dient, to obtain favours of their king. Many, from the 
ipere motive of hope, will force and subdue their appe- 
tites and passions, or even belie their own natures, in ex- 
pectation of a place or a title; yet the King of heaven and 
earth, whose promises cannot' fell, and whose rewards are 
eternal, does not prevail upon men to quit their vices, or 
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suppress their inordinate appetites. Whence it might 
seem as if the faith we Christians value ourselves upon 
was only nominal: for really to believe a state of eternal 
rewards and punishments, and not live according to this 
belief, is a paradox of the first magnitude. If w6 allow 
no Christian faith among mankind, the solution is easy, 
but such a suspicion would be extravagant; since there 
have been those who sealed this faith with their blood. 

To solve the difficulty, we must allow men so made, 
as to be more affected with small matters, that are sensi- 
ble and at hand, than "with the most momentous things, 
that are invisible and at a distance. All men know they 
are to die; yet do not shudder at death, till the hour ap- 
proaches, when they see him, as it were, face to face. 
Man, being immersed in his affections, is more moved by 
corporeal than mental rewards and punishments. — TJie 
Itefledor. 1750. 

CCCCLXXXVI. 

HKberaUty of Parents. — A man shall see, where there 
is a house full of children, one or two of the eldest re-, 
spected and the youngest made wantons; but in the 
midst, some that are, as it were, forgotten, who, many 
tiroes, nevertheless, prove the best. The illiberality of 
parents in allowanoe towards their children, is a harm- 
ful error, and makes them base; acquaints them witli 
shifts; makes them sort with mean company; and makes 
them surfeit more when they come to plenty; and there- 
fore the proof is best when men keep their authority 
towards tlieir children, but not their purse.— liorrf 
Bacon. 
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CCCCIZXXTXI. 

laberiy of the /'reM.— 4t k to discussioii^aiid conae- 
quently to the liberty of 1;he press, tliat the science of 
physics owes its improtements. Had this liberty never 
subsisted, how many errors, consecrated by time, wo|iid 
be cited as incontestable axioms! What is here said of 
physics, w applicable to morality and politics. If we 
would b» sore of Qie truth of our opinions, we should 
make them public It is by the touchstone of discussion 
that they must be proved. The press, therefore, should 
be free. The magistrate who prevails it, opposes all im- 
provement in morality and politics; he sins against his 
country, he chokes the very seeds of those happy ideas 
which the liberty of the press would produce. And who 
i:an estimate that loss! liiVherever this liberty is with- 
held, ignorance, like a profound darkness, spreads over 

' the minds of men. It i& then that the lovers of truth, at 
the same time that they seek it, fear to find it; they are 
sensible that they must either conceal, basely disguise it, 

. or* expose themselves to persecution) which evety man 
dreads. 

' There are no specious pretexts with which hypocrisy 
and tyranny have not coloured their deuce of imposing 
silence on men of discernment; and there is no virtuous 
citizen that can see in these pretexts any legitiiQate reason 
for remaining silent. — BeheUuSk 

CCCOLXXXVIII. 

Viiiue and Fm^.— -Whoever considers the state and 
concUtion of human nature, and upon this view, how much 
stronger the natural motives are to virtue than to vice. 
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would expect to find the world much better than it is, 
or ever has been; — for who would suppose the generality 
of mankind to betray so much folly, as to act ag^nst the 
common Interest of their own kind, as every man does 
who yields to the iemptaHon of what ia wrong? — Sterne's 
Sermons, 

CCCCLXXXIX. 

Good Thmpert its Sffects and WUiy. — A good-natured 
man, whatever faults he may have, they will for the most 
part be treated with lenity; he will generally find an advo- 
cate in every human heart; — his errors will be lamented, 
rather, than abhorred; and his virtues will be viewed in 
the fairest point of light;— his good humour, without the 
help of great talents or acquirements, will make his com- 
pany preferable to that of the most brilliant genius in 
whom this quality is wanting — but with it, such a bright- 
ness will be added to their lustre, that all the world will • 
envy and admire, while his associates will almost adore^ 
and labour to imitate him. 

By good temper is not meant an insensible indifference 
to injuries, and a total forbearance from manly resentment. 
There is a noble and generous kind of anger, a proper and 
necessary part of our nature which has nothing in it sinful 
or degrading; we are not to be dead to this, for the person 
who feels ^ot an injury, must be incapable of being pro- 
perly affected by benefits; with those who treat us ill, 
without provocation we ought to maintain our own dig- 
nity ; but whilst we show a sense of their improper beha- 
viour, we must preserve calmness, and even good breed- 
ing, and thereby convince them of the impotence, as well 
as injustice, of their nfelice.— i^. Blair, 
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4SCCCXC. 

Phiktnihropy,'^Vndev the aaspiees of philosophy may 
there be one day extended from one extremity of the ' 
world to the other, that chain of union and benevolence 
which oaghtto connect all civili2ed people! May they 
never more carry among savage nations the example of" 
vice and oppression! I do not flatter myself tfaat» at the 
period of *that happy revolution^ my name will be still in 
remembtanee; but I shaU, at lea^ be able to say, that I 
have contributed, as much as was in tay power, to the 
happiness of my fellow^sreatures, and pointed out the 
wayt though at a distance, for the bettering of their con- 
dition. This agreeable thought will stand me in the stead 
of glory. It will be the delight of my old age, and the 
consolation of my latest moments.— £'^66^ Bctynd-^Hist. 
of ike Jndie8» 
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